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TO- HIS HONORABLE FRIEND AND MOST WOR- 
thie knight, Sir Francis Vere, chiete commander 
of her +» M ateſties forces in the ſeruice of the 
ſates,in the vnired Prouinces, and Gouer- © - 


nour of the ("autionarie towne of 
Briele, in Holland, 


* , 
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mendarion,as the Brewzarie of ſoldiers; and thought worthie of as 
eat regard, ascuer M. Brutus attributed to Polybius,or Charles 
thefift to Philip de Commines, I muſt acknowledge the begin- 
ning of this work to hauc procceded from Sirlohn Scor, a knight 
Jeferuin great honour for his iudgement and kill in matter of 
war, alide deſireto vnderſtand he true ſenſe of this hiſtory, and} 
the myſteric of that diſcipline, firſt mooued me to vndertake this 
labour. The obſcruations which I haue raken, are' ſuch as offer 
themſclucs to yulgar wits, ypon the confideration of ſuch points 
asarchandledin this diſcourſe _ asan = Gouetneſle oy CX- 
petienced inerror, dire&erh ne charge to vertue, by ſuch 
documentsas riſe fromher ems a the fruit X this 
workeriſeth chicfely from thence, where the benefit of good di- 
rection is manifeſt ; or where ill atchieuement beareth witneſle of 
an error. The ſpecialities ofgreater conſequence,which are cither 
Skilfully ſhadowed, or neceſſarily implied in the hiſtoric, I leaue 
tothe wiſedome of iudicious commanders, as an obiecct fit for 
ſuch iudgments, and impertinent roconceitsof aninferiour con- 
dition, T hat which is alreadie handlcdſhall ferue to witneſle, that 
Czlars works containe matterſufficieartoentertainethe greateſt 
wits, and that my defiretsgogratihe ourfouldiers with my beſt la-| 
bour, which I recommend chictcly to your Lordſhip, and reſt 
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© Readhe to doe you ſeruice, _ 


TO 
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POS” NES BY TRAP Ie 


TO THE READER, 


Hane aduentured toentertaine our ſouldiers, 
p with a relation of partof Ceſars ations,vupon 
Rl gs | that incouragement which hee himſelfe gaue 
IR) NDEY 20.2 fiſherman, not to deſpaire of agood paſ- 


ſage becauſe he carried Czſar and his fortunes: wherein 


but followed the ſenſe ; not daring to make anyreſem 

of the ſiveetneſſe of that ſtile, but deſirous to gratifie our bet- 
ter ſort of ſouldiers, with the pourtratture op that diſcipline. 
Tf my labour be accepted with that affethon as Tofferit, F 


| [eruice » Howſoener, I holdeit reaſonable to leaue to enery 
man the free cenſureof his indgement, as beft fitting him 
that readeth with profit, andnot to be taken from any rea- 
der whatſoener: and as I locke not to be approoned of all. 

01 makeno qui but I ſhall finde ſome eb ah whic 
writer can boaſt of, Farewell. 


is as much as any 


| ſhall thinke it well ſpent, and imploy more time to doe them | 


hanenct tied my ſelfe toa litterall tranſlation of the hiftory, 
lance| 
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READING AND DISCOVRSE, 
ARE REQVISITE TO MAKE A SOVL- 
dier perfect in the Arte militarie, how great ſoe- 
ner his knowledge may be, whichlong experi- 


ence and«much praQtiſe of Armes 
hath gayned, 


WS 


== HEN I conſider the weakneſſe of mans indg- 
"(i ll mentin cenſuring things beſt knowne vnto it 
| No) » { {clte , and the diſability of his diſcourſe in dif- 


2 | MOre rea- 
A || ſonable perſwaſion :I do not maruell that fuch 
a1! ſoldiers, whoſe knowledge groweth only from 
experience and conſiſterth m the rules of their 
£/Zx|| owne practiſe; are hardly perſwaded, that hi- 
ELEC YÞ ſtory and{peculariue learning are of any vie in 
perfeRting of their Arte, being fo different in nature from the principles of 
their cunning, and of ſo ſmall Feniry with the life of action 3 wherein the vie of 
Armes and itchicuments of war ſeeme to haue their chiefeſt being . Bur tholc 
purer ſpirits embiliſhed with learning, and enriched with the knowledge of 0- 
ther mens fortunes ; wherein variety of accidents affordeth yariety of inſtruc- 
tions , and the muruall conference of thinges happened, begetterh both (1- 
milirtides and differences, contrary natures, bur yer 1ointly concurring to ſea- 
ſon our iudgment with diſcretion, and to enſtall wiſedome in the gouernmeat 
1 of the minde: Theſe men 1 ſay, mounting aloft, with the winges of contem- 
plation, doe eaſily diſcouer the ignorance of ſuch Marrialiftes, as are only trai- 
ned vp in the ſchools of practiſe, and taught their rudiments vnder atewe | 
yeares experierice, which ſerueth to interpretno- other author bur it ſelfe, nor 
| can approue his maximes, but by his own authority ; and arerather moued to 
pittic their hard fortune, hauing learned onely to be ignorant, then toenuic 
cheirskill in matter of war, when they-oppoſe themſclues againſt fo manitelt a 
truth as this : that a meere practicall knowledge cannot make a pertect _ 
1. Whic 
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2 " Reading and diſcourſe, are requiſite " 
| "Which propoſition thar | may the berter conhrme, gue me leaue to reaton 
alirtle ofthe groundes of learning , and diſpute from the habitude of Arts and 
ſciences;which are then faidto be perfectly axtained,when their particular parts 
are in ſuch ſort apprehended , that fronythe variety of that indiuiduality, the in- 
tellectuall power tramerh generall notions and maxir1es of rule,vniting tearms 
of the ſame narure in one head, and diſtinguiſhing diuerſities by ditterences 
of properties, aptely diuiding the whole body into his greateſt and ſmalleſt 
branches, and fitting each part with his deſcriptions , duties, cautions and ex- 
ceptions: for vnleſls the vnderſtanding be in this ſortqualified and able by logi4 
ſticall diſcourſe, to aſcend,by way of compoſition, fromfingularitic to catho- 
like conceptions zand returne againe the ſame waic, tothe owelt order of his 
partitions , the minde cannot be faide to,haue the perte&ign of that Arte, 
nor inſtructed in the true vſe of that knowledge : but guiding her ſelfe by 
ſome broken preceptes, feeleth more want by that ſhee hath nog,ttien be- 
nefire by that fhee hath. Whereby it followeth , that a ſcſtnce ceuided. 
into manie braunches, and conſiſting in the mulrtiplicitic of divers mem- 
bers, being all ſo intereſſed in the Bulke , that'a Mayme of the ſmalleſt part 
cauſeth cither debilitic or deformitie in the bodie, cannot be ſaide to bee 
throughlic attayned , nor concciuedwich ſuch a profiting pprciegpon as 
ſteclerh-the minde' with crue iudgement, and maketh the ſcholler maiſter 
in his Arte, vnleſſe the nature of theſe particularitics bee firſt had and ob-| 
tained , 

And for as much as no one ſcience or facultywhatſocuer, in multitude and 
pluralitic of partes, may aniewaic be comparable to the Arte militarie, where- 
in cuery ſmall and vnreſpeRted circumſtance quite altereth the nature of the 
Action, and breederh ſuch diſparitic and difference, that the reſemblance of} 
their equal! participating properrics is blemiſhed with the diffimilitude of their 
diſagreeing partes; it cannot be denied, burhe that is acquainted with moſt of 
thele particular occurrences, and beſt knoweth the varietic of chances jn the 
courſe of warre, muſt needes be thought a more perfect ſouldier,and deferueth 
atitle of greater dignity in the profeſſion of Arnics,then ſuch as content them- 
ſelues with a fewe common page and ouer-worne rules : without which,as 
they cannot be ſaid atallto be fouldiers , fo with them. and no more, they no 
| way deſerue the name of skiltull and perfe& men of war , Now whether meerc 
experience, or experience iovned with reading and diſcourſe , doe feaſt the 
minde with more variety and choiſe of marter ; or entercaine knowledge with 
greater plentic of noueclties, incident to expeditions and vie: of Armes, Lwill 
vieno other realon to determine of this queſtion ; then thatwhich Franciſcus 
us: oets in his parallely, where he handleth this argument which I 
_ |antreato ifs ? OE 

He that followeth a warre (ſaith he) doth ſee either the courſe of the whole, 
or but a part onely. If his knowledge exrend no farther then a parthe hath lear- 
ned leſle then he thar ſawe the whole : but admit he hath ſcene gnd learned the 
inſtructions of one whole warre, he hath notwithſtanding learned lefie then he 
thar hath ſcene the proceeding of two ſuch warres . And hee againe hathnor 
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ayes. £0 atke 6 perfe(#ſonldvey.. ; 
ſcene ſo much asanother that hath ſcrucd intaree feucrall warres : and{o by 
degrees, fouldier that hath ſerued ten-yearcs; mult needes knowe mote then 
one that hath norſerued fo long And co conclude; hethar hathrecciued 22 
yeates ſtipend (Which was the iult time of feruiceamongtt zhe Romans before 
a ſouldier could be diſmiſt) hath-greater 'meanes of 'experience than another, 
that hath riot ſo-lotig a time followed the'campe; andicannor:challerige a dif-! 
chatge by order and cuſtome: And hence irconſequ@rlytolloggth, that if in 
e or mote or all theſe warres, chere haue ha! Tew-orno aQions of: ſcr- 
Fice;which mightteach aſl che pracliſcof Armes; thatthen ins learning 
doth tiot counteruaile his lahour:Andif the warre through the negligence, or 
| ignorange of the chicfke commanders hauc becne ill caricd; he can boaſt of no 
ciplinez if the part which he followed were defeated and onerthrowne, he know- 
eth by expcricnce hoie to looſe; bur:nor how to gaine: And therefore ir isnot 
onely expericrice and practice which makedaGaliie r watthic of his name, but 
{| the knowledge of the manifoldaccidents which riſe trom rhevatiety of humane 
actions; wherein reaſon and error; like merchants in rrafficke, enterchange con- 
rraric cuentes. of —_ —— — copper' for ſilver, and balme for 
poyſon, and repaying againe the like commodine as time-and circumſtances 
doc anfvere their directions: And this knowledge is onely ro- be learncd in the| 
regiſters'of antiquitic and in hiſtories, recording the morions of former ages. 
Caius Iulius Corfar (whoſe ations are the ſubieR of cheſe diſcourſes) after! 
his famous viRtories in France,and that he had/gorreni the provinces of Spaine, | 
| broken the ſtrength of theRomaine Empire arPharſalia, was held a ſouldier | 
| farmounting enuie and all her exceptions; and yer notwithſtanding all this,che | 
| bartell he had with Pharnaces king of Pontus, was like to haue buried rhe glo-| 
ris of his former conqueſtes, in the diſhonourable memorie of awilfull ouer- 
throw : for hauing poſleſt himſelfe of a hill of aduantage, he op rn 
perceung, ( 


encampe himſelfe in the roppe thereof , Which Pharnaces 
lodged likewiſe with his campe vpon a mountainc confronting the Romaines) 
imbatrelled his men, marched down from his campe into the valley,and moun- 
ted his forces vp the hill, where the Romaines were bufied about their intrench- 
ments,to giue barrel. All which,Czfar tooke bur for a brauado: aud mex- | 
ſuring the encmie by himſelfe, could nor be perfwaded that any ſuch foolc-har- 
dines -could carrie men hea into fo dangerous an aduenture , vntill they 
were come ſo necre, that he had ſcarce any.time to call the legions from their 
worke, and to giue order for the batrell: which ſo amazed the Romaines, that 
vnleſſe, as Czar himſelfe faith, the aduantage of the place and rhe benignitie 
of the gods had greatly fauoured them; Pharnaces had ar that time reucnged 
the ouerthrow & Pocpliutcis Baja mibralind ths Romaine Empire to | 
| libertie. Which maie learne vs how neceſlary ir is (befides experience,which in 
Czfar was infinit)to perfect our knowlege with variety of chances: and to me- 
ditate vpon the effetes of other mens aduentures, that their harmes maic be 
our warnings, and their happie proceedings our fortunare directions. 
And albcit amongſt ſo manic decades of Hiſtorie, which pregnant wits haue 
| A ii. preſented 
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c We. e OF NEUET with any oneacci- | 
ch pidai-c poimewit an other of che like narure ,.thar ſhall 
happento fall out in managing awarre, or ſe forth of anarmiczand fo doe 


: 


ceme to reape 


wi 

that ſo the lndgwert 

|herl ing 

formes, which ſecine to cur off 

' | knowledge we haue obtained by 

ritic to examine 

diuerfities , and m—_— rcaſontaturne- it to her aduantage; or {0 to 
iſc rhe defeR , thar in. triall and execution. it ſhall not appeare anic 

diſaduanrage. For 3s in all other —— in geometrie, of certaine 

bare elements, and common fentences, whi admitteth to the appre- 


henſion, the powers of the ſoule frame admirable Theoremes and Problemes 
of infinit vic, proceeding with certaintie of arjon; from. propoſition 
to propoſition, and froim conchiſion to conclifio ſtill make new wonders | 
as they go, beſides the ſtrangeneſle of their ArchiteQure, that ypon ſuch plaine 


and eafie foundations, they ſhould erect ſuch curious and beauti 
fo in the Arte Military, theſe examples,which are taken from hiſto 
phaine kinde of principles, on which the minde worketh to her beſt , 
' [andwſethreaſon with ſuch dexterity, that of inequalities ſhe concludeth- an 
| equality, and of diſſimilitudes moſt fweete reſemblances; and ſo ſhe workerh 
outher owne perfeRtion by diſcourſe, and in time growethſo abſolute in know- 
Ry cen oen-2 9 no furrher directions: but as Lomazzo the 
{ Milineſe, in that excellent worke which he writ of piQuring, faith of askilfull 
painter, that being to, drawc a. ture of gracetull lineaments,, will never 
ſtand to take the ſymmerry by ſcale,nor marke it out according to rule; but ha- 
wing his iudgment habituated by knowkedge, andperfeRed ith the variety of 
ſhapes and proportions 3 his knowledge guideth his cic, and his cie directeth 
his and his hand followeth both with ſuch facilitie of cunning, that each 
of them ſerue for a rule wherby the true meaſures of nature are cxaGtly cxpreſ- 
ſed. The like may I fay of a skiltull Souldier,or any Artizan in his , when 
knowledge hath once purified his iudgment,and tuned it to the key of true ap- 


And although there are many that will eaſily admit a reconciliation of this 

| in the reſemblice of accidents being referred to the arbitrement 
of a well tempered ſpirit; yet they will by no meanes acknowledge , that thoſe 
monſtrous and inimitable exiples of valour & magnanimity (whereof antiqui- 
ty is prodigall,8& fpenderh as time ſhould never want ſuch treafure)can 
anic way auaile the maners of thele daies, which if they wete as they ought to 
be,would appeare but conterfeit to the luſter of a golden age,nor yet compara- 
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fo make "a perfett Toularer. 5 
Coo: deg of yoo, biden ao RD, 
carth or clay, whereof the frame.of. this age coniſiſteth.. For what reſemblance | 
(fay ar 7 betweene the cuſtoms of our times & the attions of thole ancieng. 
They obſerued equiry:as well in watte as: in '::for vertue rather | 
hed by Ge nanrll Gofiion of men, thenby and authority.z/the 
tetaneof their E was valaurin warteand concord m-peacc3-chegrea- | 
teſt rreaſire which y eſteemed, were the deedes of armes which they had ar: if 
EOF ATT I, ins phi 7 ot rye 
ng rongo DE RE injury: ;Bar the 
m ut: 
courſe for coucroutneſſe hath fubuerred boch. 
ng but ambitionpride and cru- 
vs $0:corie eather faire 


G Jan ; 2 
—_— Roy with ach imþetypietlocigh an s facere, were inperio uit; . 
EE en CT trachonour is 
god ym bur nowayo be mire ts ge 

lour,;'{ muſt needes confeſle, ;tharhe that compareththe rof Lite with 

| Es GMs (hall inde gene difference inche fibiich they han- 


dlez for Liuierriumpherh inthe conqueſtes ofvettue andin/cuery erec- 
rerh rrophes vnto valour, making his diſcourte like owwrabarr 4a4.,her 
vertue is deſcribed in her entiremaicſtie arid ſoſfweetned with thepreſence & 
ſeruice of the graces, thar all they which behold her are rape-with admiration | ' 
of her exccllencie, and charmedwidhthe lone of her perfection : bur Guichar- 
dine hath more then Theſeus taske to bein gtowinde throughthe la- 
byrinthes of ſubrilty, and diſcouer quinine pracifenl polititians; where- | 
<! Cones «pers 60 ma eefaraimah mares. ror ghar | 
and theſe ſerue as foiles to more eminent intentions; being alſo 
diſcoloured with Gfelation; andfo infnared in the leightes of ſabrilty,char 
when you looke for war, you ſhall finde peace and peace, youthall 
into troubles.diſſentions ver win yore derabery arr es argatnent 
reſpc& of Liuics forume,andfuch arce 4-59 wg 117 0omg the eruch of 
c ies, 
ay radi obiedtion in aword and ſoroproceede ro thar which 
followerh, Iſaythoſe immorrall memories of vere which former time recor- 
derh, are morcneceſſary to be knowne, then any mor yrure/w7 276 
for equitic and valour being truely db foam the moricasfthe 
foule, ranma aes. et they cannot peraduencure ſtir vpimi- 
rarjons yer they ofterrimes hinder mary malicious pratties and dive diueliſh deui- 
0 Rue gt £2 and condemned by the 
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Reading and diſcourſe, ave requiſite Ns Sh 
ot better ages « Andif wewillaceds follow thoſe iteppes whichthe | 


Ecute A 


boththeir 


critic , hauing them- | 
mer geney ws | 
honour. Or | 
fortune, and long to | 


- 10m. "are continued with like meancs, and therefore not vnlikely to 
ort vnto ond tage. 


| likeendesf®r if hh Dodd ng t | 
$5 4 _— Andnowif irbedemandedwherher reading or praQtice haue the firſtplace 
Pap. 4 [inthis Arc, and fereth as a foundationtothe reſt of the building > LerMari- 
Fg bw ger. | us anbrere this queſtion, who cnuying at the nobiliticof Rome; ſaith thus. ,2u; 
| Poſiquam conſules fatti ſunt, atka Maorum © Grecorum militaria precept legere 
Caperint : homines prepoſteri , nam legere quam fieri, tempore poſterius, re & uſu 
\prixs eft ; Whereas (faith he) reading ought to go before practiſe( although it 
follow it in courſe of rime, forthere is noreading, but of ſomerhing practiſed 
before,) theſe prepoſterous men,after they aremade Confuls and placed atthe 
helme of gouernment, begin toreade, when they. ſhould practiſe that which 
they hadread; and ſo bewray their inſufficiencic of knowledge by viing out of 
rime that, which in time is moſt neceſlarie. This reſtimonic gaue Marius of 
reading & booke learning, being himſelfe an enemy tothe ſame;for as much as | 
all his knowledge came by meerc experience. But howlocuer his iudgment was | 
good inthis point : for ſince that all morionand-aRion proceedeth fromthe | 
loule, andcannot well be produced, vill the Idea wag be firſt imprinted in 
the minde, according to which patterne the outward being and ſenſible reſem- 
|Þlance isducly faſhioned; how is it poſſible chat any action can be well eipyes 
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: to make a perfett ſoulater. 
ſed, when the minde 1s not directed by knowledge to ditpole tt 1n that forr, as 
ſhall beſt agree with the occurrentes of ſuch natures, as are neceſſarily interef: 
{ed both in the meanes and in the end thereof? And therfore ſpeculatiue know- 
ledge as the Tramontane, to dire the courſe of all practiſe is firlt ro bee re- 
ſpeed. x | 
: Bat that I may not ſeeme partiall in this controuerſie , but carrie an equal! 
hand betweene two fo neceſlaric yoaketellowes , giue me leaue to conclude in 
a word,the benefite gf practiſe, and define the ggod which commerh from ex- 
perience; that ſo nothing that hath beenc ſpoken may ſeeme to come from af- | 
tection, or proceede from the forge of vniult parriality. And firſt it cannor bee 
denied, but rhar practiſe giueth bolgnefle and affurance in aCtion, and makerly 
men expert in ſuch things they take in hand, for no man canreſt vpon ſuch cer- 
rainy, through the theorike of knowledge, as he that hath ſeene his learning 
verified by practiſe, and acknowledged by the te!timony of aflured proofe : Be- 
ſides, there are many other accoplements gotten only by praftile , which grace 
the preſence of knowledge,& gine credit to that which we haue read; as firſtto 
learne the vic and aduantage of the armes which we beare;ſecondly,by frequent 
alpect and familiarity of dan gers, and accidents of terrour , to learne to feare 
nothing but diſhonour, to make no difference betweene heate and cold, fom- 
mer and winter, tofleepe in all places as on a bed , and at the ſame time to take 
paines and ſuffer penury, with many orher difficulties which cuſtome maketh 
caſic, and cannot be gotten but by vie and practiſe; | 
And thus atlength, I haue brought a ſhallow diſcourſe to an abrupr end, wi- 

ſhing with greater zeale of affection then Iam able with manifeſt proofe of rea- 
ſon, to demonſtrate the neceſſity, that both theſe parres were by our ſouldiers ſo 


regarded, that neither practiſe might march in obltinare blindneſle without 
learned "20H; nor this againe be entertained with an idle apprehenſion 


withour practiſe: but thit both of them may be reſpected, as neceſlarie partes to 
* | make a compleat nature; wherein knowledge as the intellectuall part giueth 
| life and ſpirit tothe action, and practiſe as the marteriall ſubſtance maketh ir of 
* | aſenſible being, and like askilfull workman expreſſerh the excellency , which 
knowledge hath fore conceived: wiſhing no man to deſpaire of effecting thac 
by practiſe which tie Theorike of knowledge commendeth . For Cur deſpe- 
res nunc poſse fiert, quod iam toties fattum eſt ? | 
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excellencie of Caeſars militia, 
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THE ARGVMENT. 
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FAYMJ< 
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vg) N this firſt booke, are contained the ſpecialities of two 
MA PA&Z great wars, begun and ended both in a ſummer : the firſt, 
AI EY, between Czſar & the Helvietij: the ſecond;berweenhim 

and Ariouiſtus king of the Germans, Thee hiſtoric of the 
Heluetians may be TRY ro three principall heads : vnder the 
firſt, are the reaſonsthat moued the Heluerians to.entertaine ſo 
deſperatean expedition,and the Ar 5 which they madefor 
the ſame. The 724%) containeth their defecate by Cefar: and the 
third, their returne into their countrey. Thar of Ariouiſtus dewi- 
dethirſelfe into two parts : the firſt giueththe cauſes thar induced 
Cxfartovndertake oi Ir :th re: 
ſelfe, and particularly deſcribeth Ariouſtus ouerthrow, 


CHAP. I. 
Gallia deſcribed : the Heluetians diſlike their natiue 


fſeate, and propound to themſelues larger territories in. 


the continent of Gallia. Orgetorix feedeth 
this humor , for his owne aa- 
-uantage. 


=] 4LLIA is dinided into three partes, differing one from an 0- 
COLES | ther in manners,jn language, ans in —_ The iſt = is inha- 
£5351 bited by the Belge : the ſecond by the pr; nr we call Gall; 

=\ | ad the third by the Aquitani . Belgia is the northeaſt part of 

S)| Gallia,, bounded on the Eaſt with the riuer Rhene, and aewided 

d| from the Celte,with the riners Marne and Sene.The inhabitants 

E this Belgia, are without compariſon the ſtowteſt and by men 

at armes among ſt all the Galles : for beſides, that they are far remote from the cini- 


at war :the ſecondintreateth of the warrei | 


Smitchers, 


Matrona& 
$ equena., 


| 


lity of the Roman Prowince, and vnacquainted with traffike or entercomrſe of ftran- 
| B 1. vers, 
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I0 OBSERVATIONS VPON CASARS | 
pers, they are in continuall warres with the Germans, which maketh them haray, ex- 
Part and valorons .Thb Celt « poſſeſt the greateit part of Gallia, and haue the Ocean, 
Sene, Garum , and the upper part of Rhene for their confines . Aquitania is limited 
with the riuer Garume and the Perinean hils. In each of theſe partes are dicers ſtates 
and common weales, #onerned for the maſt part by the Annuall pry of their 
Two fates in| P99tHt)) bat all divided into pe and partes; whereof the Hedui and Sequani, 
R bv aach ie of| are contrarie,chiefe and oppoſite ring-leaders, one | | | 
Burgundie, | The chiefeſt reaſon that moued the Heluetians to forſake their countrey was the 
200d opinion they had of their owne vertue and magnanimity, and the ſmal capacity 
| and circuit of their territories : For Heluetia being bounded with the famous riners 
The lake of | phone and Rhone, and with the lake Lemanus, and the high hanging rockes of the 
(event. | bill ira; extending it ſelfe within theſe boundes, but 240 miles 1n length ant! 180 
Mont Ont | inbreadth, ſeemed too narrow a roome to containe ſo warlike a people, that of & 
Fh 


fore had onerflowne the marches their countrey, with the conceit they had 
owne valour, and that it heard that nature ſhould oppoſe it ſelfe by riners and monzy 
taines apainſt the Proweſſe, which no enemy could ener reſiſt : ant therefore, they re- 
np 19 forfake their countrey, which firſt gaue them breath and being, rather then 
it ſhould hinder a correſpondent proceeding to their warlike nature . Theſe coles of 
anobition were firſt kindled, and daily blowne, by the earneſt perſwaſions and impul- 
ſions of Orvetorix , the chiefeſt man of authority among #t the Heluetians,both for his 
wealth and nobility, who not contented to be greateſt in that manner he was; but af 
fedting the preatneſſe of emo dignity, thought no meanes fitter to ſhadowe the al- 
teration of their ſtate, then the change of their ſoile, and in their new ſeate and place 
| of 43 tolaie the foundation of a new gowernment. : 


_—_— 


THE FIRST OBSERFY ATION. 


rec or | 


ountry were 

fo nmiltiplied, that the place was onercharged with multitudes of offpring, and | 
like a poote father had more children then it was able to ſuſtaine, the abodiding 
furphis was ſent out to ſecke new fortunes in forraine countries, and to 
themſelues of a refting ſcat; which might recompence the wants of their natine | 
country, with a plenreous revenue of neceffary fupplementes: And in this ſort, | 
we read thar Rome fent out manic Colonies into diuers pares of her Empire: | 
And in this maner the ancient Galles disburdened themſclues of their ſiperflui- 
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COMMENTARIES, LIB. L- II 

y,and ſent them 1nto Aita. The Gothes came from the Landes of the Balticke 
a4 and in Snlla his time {warmed oner Germany: beſides many orher nations 
whoſe tranſmigrations are particulatly deſcribed by Lazius. But amongſt all 
theſe, we find none that ſo forſooke their country, but there remained ſome be- 
hind to inhabit the ſame,from whence as fi6 a fountaine, ſucceeding ages might | 
deriue the ſtreame of that ouerflowing multitude; and by them take notice of | 
the cauſes, which moued them vnto it: for their maner was in all fuch cxpedui- | 
ons, and ſending out of Colonies,to deuide themfelues into two or three parts, 
equall both in equality and number ; For after rhey had parted their common 
people into cuen companies, they deuided their nobility with as great equali- 
ry asthey could, among the former partitions ; and then caſting lots, tharpart 
which went out to ſeeke new aduentures; lefttheir landes and to the 
relt that remained at home; and fo by induſtrie they ſupplied that defeR which 
continuance of time had drawen them.And this was the means which the 
firſt inhabitants of the carth found out after the floud, to people the vnhabite« 
places, and to keepe off the inconueniences of ſcarcity and famine. 


8: 0 | | a6. * 
THE SECOND OBSERY' ATION. 


= E that would prognoſticate by the S102 
EY Ne}! dings , whether of the two betokened berter ſacceſle, hath greater 
| HY G1| reaſon to foretell ines totheſe which I laſt ſpake of, - 424 to 
x3 the Heluetians; vnlefſe their valour were the greater, & quitted al 
P = difficulties which hatred and enuie would caſt ypon them : for an } 
action which ſauoureth ofneceſſirie, (which was alwaies vnderſtood in ſendi 
out a colonic) hath a more plauſible paſport 'amongſt men, then that whi 
roceedeth from a proud voluntarie motioti {for as men can be content to tol- 
[erate the one, it it concerne nor their particular ; fo on the other ſide, they | 
Gone gaine to puniſh pride with ſhame, and to oppoſe themſclues agai 
e other. 


—_— 


THE THIRD OBSERVATION t 
SD) Rgcrorix, thirſting after princely digniry, diſcoueteth the humor| 


} of vaine glory . For not contented ſubſtance of honor, be- 

YH ing alrcady of greateſt power amongſt the Heluerians, and ordering 

2 the affaires of the ſtate by his owne direction, thought it nothing 

the markes and title of dignitie, vnto which the. inconueniences of ma- 

ieſtic are annexed: not conſidering that the beſt honour firteth nor alwaies in 
imperial thrones, nor weareth the di of Princes; but oftentimes reſterh it 
ſcite in meaner places,and ſhineth berter with obſcurer titles. For proofe wher- 
of;to omit antiquity, take the familic ofthe Medices in Florence, and parricu- 


eee 


B jj. larly 


wa 
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I2 OBSERVATIONS VPON CASARS 
[hy Colimo and Lorenzo, whole vertue raiſed them ro that heigh t of honour; 
ps were nothing inferiour to the greateſt potenrares of their time, being 
thernſelues bur priuate gentlemen in thar ſtare,and bearing their proper names 
| 5 their oreateſt titles . Bur howſoeuer the oportunity of changing their ſoile, 
was well obſerued by Orgetorix, as the fitteſt meancs to attempt an innouati- 
on ; but the ſuccefſe depended much'vponthe fortunate proceeding of their ex- 
tion : for as a multitude of that nature, can be content to attribute a great 
part of their happines, wherein euery man thinketh himſelte particularly inter- 
| efſed; to an eminent leader; and in that vniuerfall extaſie of 10ie will eaſily ad- 
Tit ari alteration of their ſtate :ſo if the iſſue be in any ref; vnformumate, no 
man will acknowledge himſelfe faulrie , but euery one acliring to diſcharge his 
paſſion vpon ſome obieR:A chicte director is likelieſt to be the marke,ar which 
the dartes of their diſcontent will be throwen, and then he will inde it hard to 
effe&t whar he intendeth. 7 


CHAP. 1I.| 


Orgetorix practiſesare diſcouered :his death: the 
. Heluetians continue the reſolution of their ex- 
-  'pedirion, and Prepare thenſ ues 


, accordingly, © 


5&5 YT Orgetorix failed in the firſt entrance into his projefes, for 

MFI ſcekins to colour his attempt by the example of Caſticus, a man of 

e295) the like authority among it the Sequani, and Dumnorix among 

37 PR Wu FN the Hed, (whom he perſuaded) their ſeuerall Hates to clime 

} edt). FN the ſame ſteps of ambition, he reuealed his intent, and ended it 

3 alſo : for being called by che Heluetians to anſwere that treaſon; 

| before he came to triall, his body was found dead not without (uſe 

pition of murthering himſelfe. The Heluetians avite-aprer-— continued their de- 

termined voyage, making preparations correſponaent for the ſame ; and for their bet- 

ter prouiſion of vittuals , they thought two yeares little enough to ſtudy tillage, to 

| furniſh themſelues with connenient ſtore of corne; and in the meane time to provide 

themſelues of cartes and cariages that nothing might be wanting to make the iqurney 

| p. tg the end roy And ni neare entaryet might interrupt with newe 
troubles, a deſsig ne t peace with all thetr neighbour nations ani 

reſolued AS wy xr fo pert fence with thoſe, whom IT 
| Lued with in continual iars. And laſtly, confiderins the mutabili 4 mans nature, 
| which ſcarce continueth conſtant the 4 } s determinati- 


[4 
C—_ | CR Tr en 
ons, accordinr as ht diuerſly apprehende ame [ubieet, leaſt any of them ſhould 
| change their minile, and ſuffer the difficulties of the attion to ELL the 
e 


1] that might enſue thereof : tm the heate of their forwardnes t a law, which at 
| theendeof Kant; Show bd ning 7 7.0 X 


29; IANS WEST 48 THE 


a ight haue furthered their good "fortune more then any thing [7%e om 
FERN thought of, which was to haue concealed by all meanes the time of |» the Helue 
| | S69&=> their departure: for all the beaſtes of the wood muſt needes ſtand [14» exped- 

| ar gaze, when ſuch lyons rouſed themlelues ourof their dens; and bethen very | 
warchfull of their ſafety when they knewe the inſtant of rime, when ſome of 
their ſpoiles muſt needes be offered to appeaſe their furie : Or at the leaſt it be- 
hooued them ſo to haue dealt by hoſtages and treaty, that ſuchas were likelieſt 
and belt able to croſle their deſfignements, might haue beene no hinderance 
of their proceedings: conſidering there were but two waics out of their coun- 
trey by which they might go,the one narrow and difficult berwene the hill lura 
and the riuer Rhone , by the countrey of the Sequani: the other throughPro- 
uence far cafier and ſhorter, but not to be taken bur by the: permiſſion of the 
Romans , Bur howſoeuer their errour was,that afrer two yeares prouiſion to go, 
and hauing made an exterminating decree which inioyned them to goywhen | 
they cameto the poiat they knew not what way to go, 2 


CHAP. I; 


Czſar denieth the Heluetians paſſage through the 
Roman Pronince: he fortifieth the paſſage "> - 


\berweene the hill Iura,and the - | 
lake of Geneua,”' ' 


51 AEſar proconſull of the prouince in Gallia , being then at Rome, 

$ and bearing what courſe the Heluetians purpoſed to take made 
9 great iourneyes to haſten inth the ProuinteJeaft it ſhowld receiue 
any detriment by them : ang to that ende he gathered what for- 
PAN | ces he could of his fir#t arrinall; which was but one legion., and 


——— 


e, was grounde |  L. 
£6 by he prong wherein the Conſull hins 
\{oldefor bodſlawes: And this accident procured their 
he thought that the people of Rome could not with the Empire, ſhewe 
any fauour to a nation that had ſo foiled them leaſt they ſtand infeare 


ach as durſt make head | 

[ms Secondly, he thought it impoſſible that the Heluetians haning lent them ſuch 
a blow, could paſſe through their Prouince without further violence : and therfore in 
this time of deliberation, hee made a ditch , and a rampier from the bill Iura to the 
lake of Geneua, tontaining 19 miles in length. The "_ Was 16 foote hizh with 
an anſwerable latitude and depth of the ditch : and this he fortified with many caſtles} 
well manned with ſouldiers, and Hored with munition . Notwithſlanding the Hel- 
uetians attended peaceably their daie of audience ; and then returned and receined 
a demiall, | AY 
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THE FIRST OBSERP ATION. 
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THE SECOND OBSERY ATION. 


>= He requeſt of the Heluetians ſeemed to deſerue a facile anſwere, 
ao be beingn ee earone ng ant had giuen to the rivet Rhone, 
which was to core the prouince, with as much ſpeed & as 


f lictle hurt as AI CA king further into the matter| 
an Pang eg: paſt, with occurrences that were to follow after 
found the maieſty of the Roman Empire to be intereſſed inthe anſwere, being 
cirher to maintaine her grearnes by reſiſting her enemies,or to degenerar from 
| ancient vertue,by gratifying ſuch as ſought hertuin,which in matter of ſtate are 
| | n JD Pet vhs 


we, w_—_ 


|____.___. ' © -- COMMENTARIES, LIB, I: =... 
things of great conſequence , And further, he knew it to be an vniate courie wo 
ſuffer an'enemie rohaue meanes of doing hurt 5 conſidering chatthe narure of 
man is alwaies prone to loade him with furcher wronges whom he hath once 
injured: nor bur thathe could peraduenture be contentto end the quarell vpon 
thar aduantage ; but fearing the other, whom he wtonged, to expect but at 0- 
porrunitre of reuenge, he gets what aduantage' he can before hand, and ſo cca- 
ſeth norvntill he have added a bloudic end to an injurious beginning, 


ena 


THE THIRD OBSERPATION: mY 


2x8.) Oncerning this maruellous fortification, berweene the hill and the 

AK. D lake, how ſeruiceable ſuch workes were vnto him tn all his warres ; 
WEYANY in what fort, and in howe ſmall tire, they were made, I will deter 
CIZS\ the treatiſe of them vnrill I come tothe height of Alcſia, where 
he gave ſome ground of that hyperbolicall ſpeechi 4n me deleto, non animad- 
rertebatis decem habere lettas quidem legiones populum Rotnanum, qu.2 non ſolun 
vobis obſuFere ſed etiam calum diruere poſient > 2 ae Fee 
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CHAP. III. 


The Heluetians failing to paſſe theRhone, take the 


Way throughthe countrey of the Sequani. Caſar haſteth 
into Italic,and there inrollethmore p_ : an 


returning) ouerthroweth part of them 


| at thertiner Arar, 


= He Heluetians perceinins Cſars determination , reſolued to 
ad | redeeme the ouerſlip they had committed in the courſe of their 

1 proiee?, with the power of their forces, and to open a way by ua- 
| lour and armes, where peaceable intreatie ” paſſage and 
therfore they endeuoured ſome by boats and others by fordes 
ſhallowes, to paſſe the Rhone, and enter into Pronince, mangre 
Ceſar and his legion . But beins eaſily repelde byeanes of the 
fortification, they made a vertue of necefiity, and tooke the narrow and difficult way, 
through the territories of the Sequani : of whom by Damnorix interceſuon they 0b- 
ni Þ riendly through-fare. In the meane time, Cafar haſted into Italic, + there 
inrolled two new leo1ons, and tooke three more ont of their ſtanding campes in A- 
qaileia : and with theſe fiue legions OO into Gallia. At his returne hee 
underſtood , that the Heluetians had paſſed the ſtraites, and were now [acting the 
territories of the Edui, a flate that had alwaies deſerned well of the people rf Rome. 
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their watch. 
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f; eſcaped into t 


The maner of | Þ\ (| 


The Ambari complained m like maner of the ſame hoſtilitie : and ſo did the Allobro- 
ges which inhabited beyond the Rhone . Caſar not thinking it connenient to linger 
any longer, and underſtanding that three partes of their troupes had alreadie paſt 
the river Arar, and a fourth remained to be tranſported , he thought it not good to 
forſlow that aduant rc an thaſfire Meet ft 0g , he marched out 
of his tampe with three legions, to the place where they late, finding them ſcat- 
tered and diſperſed ; he put the greateſt part of them to the ſword, and the reit 

L woods neere adioyning. This part that was thus defeated, was named 
Pagus Tigurinus, RED: 


THE FIRST OBSERFV ATION, 


1] His defeat being chiefely aſeruice of execution vpon ſuch as were 


TA F418 taken at a dangerous diſaduantage, which men call vnaware, contat- 
$9 (951 neth theſe two aduiſoes . Firſt, not to negleAthat aduantage which 
=—— ccrtorius by the haires of his horſe taile hath (popes to be very im- 
porcant,that beginning with pen itis a matter of no difficulty to ouercome 
the whole. Secondly, it may ſerue for a caueat, fo to tranſport an Armie ouer 
awater,where the enemy is withina reaſonable march,that no part may be ſo ſe- 
uered fromthe bodie of the Armie, that aduantage may thereby be taken to 
cutthem off all together , and ſeparate them fromrchemlſclues. The fafeſt and 
moſt honourable way, to tranſport an Armie ouer a riuer, is by a bridge, pla- 
cing at cach end ſufficient may of horſe and foote, to defend the Armiec 
from ſudden aſſaults, as they paſſe ouer the water ; and thus went Cafar ouer 
the Rhene into Germanie two ſeuerall times. 


te, 


THE SECOND OBSERYV ATION, 


9, 22068.%Y Oncerning the circumſtance of time, when Czſar went out of his 
RIA campe, which isnoted to be inthe third watch,we mult vnderſtand 
d\ AY that the Romans diuided the whole night into foure watches, eue- 
FESY ric watch containing three houres; and theſe watches were diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſeuerall notes & ſound of corners or trumpers, that by the diſtin&i- 
on and diuerſitic therof,it might cafily be knowne what watch was ſounded. The 
charge & office of ſounding the watches, belonged to the chicfeſt Centuris of 
a legion, whom they called Primipilus, or Primus Centurio, at whoſe pauilion 
the trumpeters attended, to be direfted by his houre-glaſle, The firſt watch be- 
an alwaies at ſunne-ſetring , and continued three houres, (I vnderſtand fuch 
oures as the night contained, being diuided into twelue : for the Romans di- 
uided their night as well as their day into twelue equall ſpaces, which they called 
houres ) the ſecond watch continued vntill midnight; and then the third warch 
began, and contained likewiſe three houres; the fourth was equall to the reſt, 
| and 


| 


_. COMMENTARIES, LIB.I:: :: , © bp 
| andconrinued vntill funne rifing; So thar by tus phrale de text1a vigulia, we vn- 
der{tand that Czfar went out of his campe in the third watch, which was after | 
midnight: and ſo we muſt conceiue of thereſt of the watches, as often as we ſhal 
| finde them mentioned in hiſtorie.” 6 2561's aurogt edt 
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Czar paſſeth overthe river Arar: his horſemen 
incountred with the Heluetians and were 
SHY + LATE 04 
| putto the worſt. 
==" HE Heluetians hauin paſſed the river , Cſar made haſte to 
+Þ followe after, and making 'a bridge he tranſported oner his le- 
540 gions in one day, which the Heluetians could ſcarce doe in twen- 
tie: And ſending all his horſe to the number of foure RO 
which he had raiſed in the Protince and among it the Hedui, to 
diſcouer what waie the enemie tooke, it happened that they fell 
| ama 0 neare upon the mares the Heluetiansthat they were far- 
| ced to gine battell in a place of diſaduantage, end by that meanes ſame of thens were 
I [incand the reſt put to flig t, The Heluetians made inſolent with this vittory, for 
$8 asmuch as 500 carp pry gu: to route ſo great a multitude, bexan now boldly 
2] ro refoft, and ſometimes part of their rereward would wiolently aſtanlt the Roman 
OY /cgions. C oſar held his men from gining battell, thinking it ſuf fcient for the preſent 
EEM to keepe the enenvic from pillaging, forage, and depo n : and ſo they marched| 
"3U #fteene Aaies together in ſuch ſort, that there was not aboue fine or ſix miles between 


S*% 
boa 


{the rereward of the Heluetians and the vangard of the Romans. 
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THE OBSERVATION. 


FERRET His cxample of the Heluetians maic lefſon a commander , not to 
WY [YA waxe inſolent yon cuery ouerthrow which the enemie raketh , bur 

I duely to waie the true cauſes of avictorie gotten or an oucrthrowe 
taken z that apprehending the right currant of the ation, he maie 
{ neither vaunr of a blinde yiRorie, nor be dilmaicd at a cafuall miſhappe. And 
{ herein let a heedfull warines ſo moderate the ſequels of vitorie in atriumphing 
ſpirit;thar the care and ielouſic to keepe ſtill that ſweere ſounding fame on foor, 
{{ maic as fare ſurpaſſethe induſtrie, which he firſt vied ro obtaine it, as the con- 
| | tinuance of happineſſe doth exceede the beginning of good fortunes. For ſuch 
is the nature o our ſoule,thar although from her infancy cucn tote manhood 

| {of her age, ſhe neuer found want of thar. which ſhe luſted after 3 yer when ſhe 
| C j. > -meetetn 
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meererh a counterbutte to rite, and I 
ons from their ſatiffaction; ſhtis as muchtroubled in that want, as if ſhe had 
Neuer recciued anic contentment atall : for ourwill to euerie obiect which it 
ſccketh after, begenteth alwaics a new appetite, which is not ſatilfied with a for- 
mer quittance, but either ſecketh preſent paiment,or returneth diſcontentment 
vato the minde. And as our ſoule is of an eucrlaſting being , and cannot thinke | | 
ofan end, to her beginning ; ſoſhe ſecketh a perperuall continuance of ſuch| 
thinges which ſhe luſterh after which hee, thar meaneth ro holde fortune his| . 7 
friend, will cndcuour to maintaine. ; 
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CHAP. VI. 


Czſar ſendeth to et the aduantage of a hull, and ſo 
+. #0 gre the Heluetians battell : but was put off by , 
" falſe intelligence:'the oportunivie being loſt, 

Was ted Jos incenath prowſron of _ 


.. corne, 


: 
. - 


<5] AE S AR being advertiſed by his diſcouerers, that the Helue- 
FOR trans hi vers hill, xe ht — diftant from his campe, 
* 1nd vnderſlandins that the aſcent unto the toppe of the hill, ON 

UP | the further ſide from the enemie was readie and eaſie : in the 
LIN | third watch he ſent Labienus with two legions, to poſe then- 
= elues of the {0 hill, and he himſelfe followed with the reſt of the 


 Armie in the fourth watch, His derettvon to Labienus was, that 


| aſſoon as he perceiued him to charge the enemy below in the valley that then he ſhould 


deſcend with as violent a ſhocke as he could, and ſo the Hteluetians ſhould bee charged 


| both infront and flancke at one inſtant . But this intent was at that time fruſtrated 
| through the cauſeleſse feare of one Publius Conſidius , a man helde very Skilfull in 
| matter of warre , for his experience firſt under Sulla, and afterward with wary ; 


who being ſent by C ear to diſconer whether Labienus had tooke the Hill ,was ftroken 
with ſuch a terrour being ſo neare an enemie of that fame, that ſering the Roman en- 
feenes diſplaed wpon the mountaine, could not Rs but they were the Hel- 
wetians £9* returned that aduertiſement to C eſar:wherupon he deſiſted for that time\ © 
from Lat 2 purpoſe,and retired to the next hill, where he imbattailed his foul-| =: 
diers with aduantage of the place. This oportunitie being thus loſt, becauſe the day of | | 
meaſuring corne vnto the ſouldiers, was within two dues : he would in no wiſe omit| | 
that care (although per aduenture he might haue had the like oportunity within a daie| 
or two) but turned towardes Bibratte a great and opulent citie of the Hedui 18 miles 

diſtant from deaie; and fwepiapdidtebnigids centr pck he faint 
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Weapon, « not any waic 
be {o wer _ caſt countremont or in a apes leuell; as hens decli- 
uitic and downfall of a fivelling banke did naturally ſecond their violent im- 

preſſion : Neither canthe ſhocke at handy-blowes bee anic thing fo furious 
Fahich was apoint of great reſpect in their bartels) when the ſouldiers {; 
theirſtrengrh in ranching the iniuric of ariſing mountaine,as when the KR 
by a naturall pow" further their courſe, And to conclude, if the bar- 
tell ſucceeded not according to their deſire, the fauour of the oh afforded 
them meanes of a fron retrait, inthe highelt pare wherof,they had commonly 
their campes well fenced and abr a St choe : If tbe xj Par any 
whether e, in regard of our weapons:I anſw 
here ene eel antag Olin del FR 
then on the hill; forthe pieces being haſtily char they are af 
rerthe firſt volley, if bullet chance tolie henchendſe ofthe peect is 
lower thenthe breech, it muſt needes flie at randome, and be altogether vnef- 
feQuall: bur when the noſe ſhall atu'ong df mee ro the fide of a hull, the buller 
beingrammed i in with his owne waight, ſhall flie with greater certainticand fu- 
| ric; conſidering che nature ofthe pouder to be ſuch, that the more it is ſtopt 
and.ſhur in, the more it ſeckerh ro.enlarge his roome, and breakerh forth _ 
greater violence and fury, Concerning other weaj pons, [rake the 
inthe ſhocke and. incounter, to be 6! oidt3 71s op as well for a 
pike,and would deſerue as great reſpeR,, if the controuerlic Se Secded b 
theſe weapons,as ſe Wage tunes 1t is, | 
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THE SECOND OBSERVATION; 


onof fore: an chat among ſouldiers 
8 hath made familiarly acquainted with | 
4 areas Ferry 10 Yen WET eau of corle- 
lets, and a few canes oriofiers into pikes and lanciers : which may ferue to aduiſe 
a diſcreet Genetall,not a, ntelly ord aragonf ht ans, nhn ama 
reputation, in ſoperfect lineand ſo experienced in the ſcruice of three 
famous Chiefes;was'fo ſi epriledimich ſeare,thit he couldnordilcetn his lends | | 
fro his enimiexbue Il peake more fs paſo in th ward Auſt | | 
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| reſemblance, wither; 


| particular ſouldier, for a certain time, which was commonly defined by circum- 


arid the buyerteſpeRterh neitherthepublike good nor!hispriuate comrhodirie, 
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THE Tip OBSERVATION. 


ef N cuery relation throughout the whole courſe of this hiſtorie, 
N> &) the firſt wordes are commonly theſe , Re frumentaria comparata ; | 
SA 222 as the foundation & itrength of euery expedition, without which 
J&© EJ no man can manage a warre, according to the true maximes and 
TS rules of the Art rhilitary,but muſt be forced to relicue that incon- 
nenience,with the loſſe of many other aduantages of great coſequence: Which] ' 
gave occaſion to Gaſpard de Colignithat famous Admiral of France amongſt 
other oracles of rruth,wherewith his minde was maruellouſly enriched, often to 
viethis ſaying: Thar he that will ſhape that beaſt (meaning warre) muſt begin 
with the belly: And this rule was diligently obſerued by Czelar, who beſt knewe 
how to expreſſe the true portraiture of that beaſt, in due proportion and liuely 


The order ofthe Romans was,atthe daie of meaſuring,togiue corneto euery| 


ftances: And bythe meaſire which was ginen them,they knew the daie of the 

[next paiment; for eucric fo00 an receiued after the rate of a bufhell a weeke, 

Whichwas thought ſafficientfor him and his feruant: for if they had paied them 

theit whole ſtipend in, money, it might haue beene waſted in vnneceſſarie ex- 

pences; bur by rhis meanes they wereſure ofprouiſion for thetime determined; 

and the ſequell ofthe warrewas prouidently cared for by che Generall, ” '- 
he corne being delivered ont, was husbanded, grou 


chat earbulent marmarket,where the ſeller hath an cic onely to his aanrye: 26 


there's nochingto be looked for, bur famine-and confulion, Whereas the R 
ian by theitnanner of prouiſion, im dchegeneralleareof thopublite 
good vponthe thiefe commander; whole duti6irwas toprouide ſtotciafcorne | 
tor his Armiez and the particular; care! vponeuctic priuate fouldicr; whore it; 
: = ah eſpecially 


| COMMENTARIES, LIB. I. 21 
eſpecially concerned to ſee, that the allowancewhich the common weale had in | 
plentifull pps 17 9s his maintenance,mightnot be waſted throngh 
negligence or prodigalitic ; which excellent order, the nature” of our victuals 
ill no way admit. heir provinces and the next confederare ſtates furniſhed 
their Armies continually with corne ; as it appeareth by this place, that for pr6- 
uiſionof graine, he depended altogether ypon the Hedui: And when they were 
in the chemies countrey, in the time of harueſt, the ſouldiers went out to'reape 
and gather corne; and delivered itthreſhed and clenſed to the treaſurer, that it | 
might be kept varill the daie ofpaiment.; Bur toleaue this-frugall and proni: 
dent. manner of prouiſion as vnpoffible tobe imitated by thi apeyfet vs returne 
to our hiſtoric; and ſee how the Heluerians were led, by aprobable crrour; to 
their laſt ouerthrow. f RO). 1201 
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CHAP. VIL 


—— 


The Heluetians follow after Czar, and:ouertake 
the rereward. He imbattaileth his legions ypon the _. 


 fideof ahill;and giuerh order for: 
the battell, PRE. = 
12 


1 HE Heluctians , underſtanding of the Romans departure 
Th fugitines that came vnto them, were Aallepafrnt pan | 
1 was the greateit cauſe of their retrute.: for the daie before ha- 
| fame : and hoping withall to intercept them from vittuals, they 
followed after t wm with what ſpeed they conld,eo as they oner- 
roms  tooke them they charged upon. the rereward. Which when Caſar 
© 23 | perceined,be ſent his horſemen to ſuſtaine the aſſault, &> in the meane time he drew 
17 | his forces unto the next hill, and in the ſide thereof about the middle of the hill, hee 
2277 | made a triple battell of foure olde legions, on the t the hull he placed two newe 
© | legions, which he had laſt inrolled in Nakie, with the aſſociate forces; and to theſe hee 
"1 | commended the baggage and impediments of the whole Armnue,and filled all the ref 
3 | of the hull with li bt armed men. The Heluetians o the —_— connaied their ca-| 

7 |riage and impedimentes into oneplace ; and having beaten batke Caſars horſemen, 
RF — | with a thicke thronged batallion, they put thomſtlet imtoa phalanx:jand 'fo prefeed 
HI vader the firſt battell of the Roman legions. 22:01] gd bans | | 
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\ | 2 1:04:11 ee 
#7 Oncerning the true ſenſe of this triple batrell , which Czſar made 
FAY vpon the 1de of the hill; Tvnderſtand it according to the ancient cu- 

"A #1 ſtome of the Romans; who in the infancie of their militarie diſci- |74, womer | 

a7 line, divided their Armic into three forces of fouldiers , Hafats, bf cher es 

| a Oh ___.  Principes, hattailing. _ \ 
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22 OBSERVATIONS VPON CE ma me 
pes, and Tr1ary : tor L omit the velites,as No part Ot tNetr ng barrels, 
wa” toe they made three ſcuerall bartels from front to backe: in the firſt 
bartell were the Haſtati, and they poſſeſſed the whole front of the Armie, and 
were called Acies prima. Behinde theſe in a conuenient diſtance , ſtood the 
Principes, in like fort and order diſpoſed, and were called Acies ſecunda : ahd 
laſtly in a like correſpc tdiſtance,were the Triary imbartelled and made 4- 
ciem tertiam.Their legion conſiſted of ten companies, which they called co- 
horres, and cueric cohort conſiſted of three ſmall 0s a7, which they na- 
med Manipuli: a maniple of the Heſtati, a maniple of the P 3, arid an 0- 
ther of the Triary, as I will ora morons bas downe.in the ſecond booke, | 
And as theſe three kindes of ſouldiers were ſeparated by diſtance ofplace from 
front to backe : ſo was euerie bartell denided into his maniples; and theſe were 
deuided by little allies and waics, one from an other, which were vſed to this 
ſe: The Haftati being in front did euer begin the bartell, and if they 
dthemſelues too weake to repell the enemic, or were happily forced to a 
retrait, they drew themſelues through theſe allies or diſtances, which- were in 
the ſecond battell berweene the maniples of the Principes into the ſpace, which 
was betweene the Principes and the Theſe there they reſted themſelues 
whileſt made moon rpe cr nn arged the enemie: Or otherwiſe, if 


the commanders found it 11 ey bar thoſe diſtances of the Princi- 
pes, and fo vnited with thzm into one bodi hey charged the enemy all in 
proſe; and then if they preuailed nor, they retired into the ſpaces between the 
Triary, and ſo they gaue the laſt aſſault, all the three bodies being ioyned all jn- 
to: One; | 


Now if we examine by the curtent df the hiſtorie, whether Czſar obſerued 
the ſame order and diuiſtons in his warres, we ſhall find little orno alteration ar 
all, for firſt this triplex Acies here mentioned, was no other thing bur the diuiſi- | 
on of the Haſtati, Principes and Triary, according to the manner ofthe firſt in- 
ſtitution. And leaſt any man ſhould of that ordinarie diuiſion, which is 
likewiſe threefold, the rwo cornets andthe bartell, and in har ſence he might 
faic to haue made triplicem Aciem, let him vnderſtand, that the circumſtances 
IG coherence with ep amy or that he ſaith of the 
cluctians, ſucc t Atiem prima, neare the firſt batrel or v | 
hemaketh ir proenrncderegytbmns ”__ into a triple bartel] New om 
to backe: for otherwiſe, he would haue ſaid, ſucceſcerint dextrum aut ſiniſtrum 
cornu, ant mediam Aciem : for ſo were the partes of that diuifion tearmed . A- 
EC NNE WENN Woo hee ſaith that 
firſt and ſecond bartell followed cloſe ypon the enemic, and the third 
a it ſelfe againſt the Boy and Tulings, and ſtood readic at the foote of 
ill, to legions inthe flanke.and on the backe. Ir is manifeſt, that no 
re diuiſton can ſo fitly be applicd to this circumſtance, as that from front to 
But that place in the firſt of the ciuill warres takerh away all ſcruple of con- 


trouerlie, he vſcth the verie ſame rearmes of prima , ſecunda and tertia 
Acies: tor being toincampe himſelfe neare vto Afranius, and fearing leaſt his 
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louldiers 


L — 


©; HE 


from 
| moſt 


Y /. which Ra: 
oo he canis hedaghblr Ren halE: 


{ che youngeſt and paoreſt of the legionar 
{ fiesdd ablc bodiedaiica:and the Triary the eldeſt and beſt experienced. Burt 
© | in Czfars campe, therewas lictle or no cifterence either of valour or yeares;be- 
> I rwecne the Habats Principes or Triary, which he nameth”Pripa; Secunda and 
09 Zertia Acies; and therefore were neuer tearmed by thoſe! names, in reſpetof 
577 chat difference. Notwithſtandingin regard of order and degrees of diſcipline; | 
#{ chat vertue might bee tewarded with , and that time might challenge | 
| che priuiledge ofa more worthie place, the ſaid diſtintions and tearmes were |7,;b. 1 .d: bell 
religioully obſerued: tor.in the battell with Perreius ar Lerda in Spaine,he men- |Cims, 

'| tionerh the death of Q. Fulginius; &x prizzo af Rat Tae. decime: and 

| in the overthrow at Dirrachium he faith;thart the eagle bearer 
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| wound:d, commended the ſafetie of his enſigne X%. oat the cent. [<1 
©] rions ofthe firſt cohort being laine, preter principent Priorems, And for the Tria- 
=] r5, there is no tearme more trequentin Czlar then Primipilus, which name by 


* >] the rules of the ancient diſcipline, butto the chiefeſt Centurion of the firſt ma- 
*. > niple of the 7riarg: wherby it appearcth that the manjples kept the ſame names 
#1 in regard of a neceſlarie diltin&ion, although peraduenture the Z/aftati were as 
2X1 good ſouldiers, as cither the Principes or the Triary. As touching the ſpaces be- 
_ firſt bartell'did retire it if occaſion 
vg ny mention of them in Czfſar. Excepting once 
27 berc in England, where in a skirmiſh the Brittaines ſo vrged the court of guard, 
7] which kept watch before the Roman campe, that Czlar ſent out two other co- 

7] hortes ro ſuccour them, who making diſtance berweene them' as they ſtoode, | 
+] the court of guard retired it ſelfe in locie, through thar ſpace into the ny 
27] otherwiſe we ncuer finde that the firſt barrell made any retrair into the allies 
£17] berweene the maniples of the ſecond barcell, butwhen it failed in any part, the 
©] ſecond and third wenepreſently to ſecond them, as appeareth in the barrel! fol- 
"*X- | lowing with Arioniſtus and in diuers others. ALE | 
Concerning the vſe of this triple bartell, what can be ſaid more then Lipſius [:b. 5. de mis 

hath done? where he laieth open the particular commodities thereof as farre |iria Romana} 
forth as a ſpeculariue judgment can diſcerne of thinges ſo farre remote from 
the vie of this age,which neuer imitateth this triple barrell but only in a march: 
for then commonly they make three companies, a vangard,a battell and arere- 
ward: but in imbarailing, they drawe thele three companies all in front, ma- 
king two cornets and the batrel, withour any other troupes to ſecond GE 
| ct 


ke 


hes 


"V" Tad OBSERVATIONS VPON CASARS | 
Ter this Taffice concerning Czlarhis manner of unbartailing apa 1 
| cies, vatillI come to the ſecond booke,where I will handle more p the 
parts of a legion, and the c nunodity eftheir {mall battailions. 
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THE SECOND OBSERP ATION. 


ETESEA He Macedonian Phalanx is deſcribed by Polybius to be a ſquare 
in flancke-and 500 in front; the 
79 (551 ſouldiers gether that the pikes of the fift ranke 
Ez cre extended three foote beyond the front of the barrel]; the reſt 
whoſe pikes were not ſeruiceable by reaſon of their diſtance fromthe front, 
couched them vpon the ſhoulders of thoſe that ſtoode before rhem,and ſo loc- 
king them in together in file, preſſed forward to holde-vpthe ſwaicor giuing 
backe of the former rankes, and ſo to make the aflault more violent and vntefi- 
ſtable . The Grecians were very skilfull in this part ofthe Arte militarie, which 
containeth order and — in imbatralling, for they maintained publike 
profeſſors whom they called Tactici, to teach andinſtructrheir yourh the pra- 
Riſe and Art of al formes conuenient for that purpoſe. And theſe Tatici found 
by experiencc,that 16 in flancke fo ordered as they were in a phalanx,were able 
to beare any ſhocke how violently ſocuer it charged ypon them:which number 
of 16 they made to conſiſt of foure doubles, as hrit vnitie makerh no order, for 
order confiſteth in number and pluralitie ; but vnitic doubled maketh rwo, the 
leaſt of all orders; and this'is the double: which doubled againe maketh the ſe- 
| cond order of foure ſouldiers in afile, which doubled the third time maketh 8, 
& this doubled maketh 16, which is the fourth doubling from a vnite ; and in it 
they ſtaicd as in an abſolute number and ſquare,whole roote is 4 the Quadruple 
in regard of both the extremes: for euery one oitheſe places,the Tadtici had 
ſeuerall names, by which they were diſtinaly knowne. -But the particular de- 
(cription requiretha larger diſcourſe, then can be comprehended intheſe ſhort 
obſeruations: he that defirerh further knowledge of them ,may reade Elianus, 
that lived inthe time of Adrian the Emperour : and Arianus in his hiſtoric 
of Alexander the great: with Mauritius, and Leo imperator, where hee ſhall 
haue the diuſtons of Tetrafalangia ditalangia, Phalangia vmto a vnite, with all 
the diſcipline of the Grecians, | | | 
_  Thechiefeſtthing to be obſerued is, that the Grecians hauing ſuch kill in 
imbartailing, preferd a phalanx before all other formes whatſocuer ; cither be- 
cauſe the figure in it ſelfe was very ſtrong , or otherwiſe in regard thatir firted 
beſt their weapons, which were long pikes and targets. But whether Cxfar tear- 
med the battell of the Heluetians a phalanx in regard of their thicke manner of 
imbarrailing onely, or otherwiſe, for as much as beſides the forme,they viedthe 
naturall weapon of a phalanx which was the pike, it remaineth doubrfll. Bran- 
| cation his diſcourſes vpon this place, maketh irno controuerſie, but that eue- 
ric ſouldier carried a pike anda target, the target is particularly named in this 
hiſtoric: butit cannot o eaſily be gathered by the ſame,that their offeniue wea- 
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were pikes. In the fight at the ba age it is taid,that manic ofthe Te 
Fe fuk mere ound thr ithe 


XJ ueri for the true phalangite; next ynto the Mace- 
p! dons 20d thrn hx ck and loſe imei, hey they failed nor-at this 
oe ay. 15 rae they roofed-itſo thicke with targets; that 


Czſarſaiththey wy coma cr gra Fermqmmon.n cr | 


doe, wich piles darted chrough them:Which: te Ie 
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- CHAP. VIlt. ib blanks 
- Cafar ſendeth away all the korſts of eafe's p 


exhorteth hismen: and' beginneth 
| the bartell, | _ 


- —OTH the Armies being in this frankie Ge to take a- 
4 of ſafe RE ht, firſt cauſed his owne horſe and 


ae Al, e, ; Jay: Legates Tribunes, and 
chiefe leaders, to be ended out of the batte il, and 
ance age according as the circumſtunces af- 
1 S<; ane the ſigne ell. The Romans ca- 
#4 ſting rirw pw witht py cs. + of the hill,, did eaſily breake 
oh the Helwetian phalanx; and il. taking themſelues to They fro they <dfeomd 
Pe ure of ie piemih ered aud Pegs es 
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THE FIRST OBSERVATION: | 
To He aticiene ſages fountit edellary;zro »faichfull and WEED ho 
KR cution of ſuch an aQion, topreparethe mindes oftheir men with 


WH conceites, ci thevnlawfulneſſe of the cauſe, or difaduantage 

{ againiſt the enemie : for if at anie'rime jars nc oratio plus poteft 
| q#am pecunia, it is here more powerfull and effe&. For a donatiue or 
Frocan can burprocure a mercenarie Tt. ns yeelding to a better of 
{| fer, and doe ofteritimes breede a ſuſpicion of wrong, cuen amongſt thoſe that 
| | are willingly enriched with them and ſo maketh them flacke to di getheir 
or anne CI, + #071 1947. to become enemies. But. itras 
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cart wheeles, with tragulas 8c Rater; | 
and tauclins: and I take them to bee 
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| appeare by the ſequell of this hiſtoric, which will not omit to note, as t 
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much as ſpeech diſcloſerh the lecrers of the foule, and diſcouereth the ancent | | 


| | and drift of cuerie ation, a tew goodwordes laying open the iniurie which is 


offered to innocencie, how equity is controlled with wrongand iuſtice control- 


| ledby iniquitie (for it is neceſſarie that a commander approue his cauſe, and 


ſertle an opinion of right in the minde of his ſouldicrs, as x is eafie to make thar 
ſceme le which ſo many offer to defend! with their bloud, when indeed 
eucric mati relieth ypon anothers knowle , and reſpeeth nothing Jeſle-the 
right)a few goodwords I (ay, will ſoftirre vp their mindes in the ferucnnes of | ® 
the cauſe, thateuery man will take hinaſelſ particularly ingaged in the ation | 7 
by the title of equity; and the rather for that it iumperh with the necefſitic of | Þ 
their condition. For men are willing to.doe well , when weldoing agreeth: with 
that they would doe,otherwiſe the may formerly be effected, burthe mind 
neuer approueth itby aſſent. And this maner of exhorration'or ſpeech of incou-' 
ragement, was neuer omitred by Czfar in any conflict mentioned in this hiſto- 
rie: butheſtill vſed it as aneceſlarie inſtrument to ſer verrue on foore, and the 
only meanes to ſtirre vp alacrity : Orif it happened that his men wereatany 
time diſcouraged by dilaſter or croſle accident, as they were *at Gergobia, and| Þ 
at the two ouerthrowes he had at Dirrachium; he neuer would adutrureto giue | 
battell vntill he had incouraged them againe,and confirmed their mindes in va-| * 

lour and reſolution, Butthis age hath pur on ſo ſcornfull a humor, that it cannot | } 

heare a ſpeech in this ley, ſound itneuer fo grauely, without ſcoffing and derifi- 
on: and on the other ſide diſcontinuance of fo neceſlarie a hath bred at 


the gaine of a great aduantage, then buy it with wordes to be deliuered in 
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THE SECOND OBSERVATION. 


WW pile, which being aheauie deadly weapon,could hardly be friſtrated 
78 with any reſiſtance, and in that reſpe&t was very proper and effectual 
| ws a phalanx,or any other thicke and doſe nr or whereſoe- 


euer els oke was certaine, or could hardly deceiue the aime of the caſter: 


|forin ſuch incounters it ſo galled the enemy, that they were ncither able to 


keepe their order,not anſwere the aſſault with a reſiſtin g.counterbuffe. By which 
it appeareth thatthe only remedic againſt the pile was,to make the nur Per ra 


allowing to enery ſouldier a large podiſme or place to ſtand in, that ſo the ſtroke 


Wa 000A WEATITE® FA twp Lay word 
| | 
cesſhall offer. themſelues to the examination of this diſcourſe, Bur as t — 


the pile, which is ſo often mentioned in the, Roman. hiſtorie,, Polybius deſcri- 


beth it inthis manner, A pile (ſaith he) is a calting weapon, the ſtaffe whereof is 


__ 3 Cubites long, and it hath palmarem diametrum,a hand breadth inthick- 


clic, The ſtaucs were armed with an head of yron, equall.in.length.co the ſtaffe 
forerm : ir 


«-F 


lengrh: ſuch an iuwtilem pudorem in our chiefe commanders;that they hadrather | 


ths. 


— — "I 
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(taffe, with plates of yron like the head of a Halberrt : and the other halfe ſtucke 
bur at the ende ofthe ſtaffe like a pike,containing a fingers breadth in thickries, 
and ſo decreaſing lefle and-lefieynto the point which was barbed: This head 
wasſoflender toward the poinr, that the waight of the ſtaffe would bend it 2s it 


ſtucke, as appearethiin this bartell of the Heluetians, This weapoh was 

eo Fo: Romans, and was called:Pilum,, as Varro noterh of Pilim a Peſtell, quod 
i P69 vt Pilam . Lipſius finding that Palmarem diametrum,was too great 
athi llerobe managedlio pouerans hand, anrpreparl nem He ſoore jnches 
in circuit, if the ſtaffe were either round or ſquare, or they had of bork ſortes, 
and ſo.he maketh jr very manageable;burn thing anſwerableto the deſcriprion 
| | ghuenby Polbius ihe in forme right. Patcis in his Pralllgnaket 
| | the ſtaffe to hauc palmarem diametrum in the butte end, bur thereſt of the ſtaffe 
* | he maketh to decreaſe taper wile, ynto the headgf yron, where it haththe thick- 


23 | neſſe ofa mans finget; and o ic anſeret both in forme and waightto aPeltell, 


as may be ſecne bythe figine, and I rake itto be the meaning of Polybius. Pa- 
| chin in thae pLX2h ws a Soca A IE a Ents fs 
rious and hoat ſpirited enemie will eaſily preuent the darting of the pile, with a 
| nimble and ſpecdie cloſe : And fo we read, that in the bartell which Ceſar had 

with Ariouiſtus, the Germans came Ib violently vpon them, tharthe ſouldiers 


| | worthy bartelt betxccne Carcline and Marcus Petreius , they caſt away their 
| | piles on either par. The ſecond diſcommoditie wasghat the piles being ſo hea- 


W | nie, could not be caſt any diſtaixce, bur were only ſeruiceable at hand ; Thitdly, 
© | they couldnot be caſt with any aime, or as they {ay point blanke: And laſtly the 
| ſouldiers wereto take 'aduantage'of ground backward when they threw them, 


$22 | which might caſily diſorder their troups,if they were nor very wel experienced 
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THE'THIRD OBSERP ATION, . 


STETES] He laſt thing whichT obſerue in this ſpeciality is, that the legionarie 
YH AHL ſouldiers had no other offenſiue weapon, but one pile or two at the 
| K&.&3] moſt, andtheir fwordes. By which it may be that all their 
£5 == yitorics came by buckling at handy-blowes, for they came alwaics 
| ſoneare before they caſt their pile, that they left themiclues no more time then 


2 *y might conueni ſerue them to drawe their fwordes : neither would rheir 
2+ | armes of detence, which was compleat, beſides 'a large target which they carri- 


| | edontheir left arme, ſuffer themto make any long purſuir, or: continued chaſe 
whenlocuer a light armed enemic did make any ſpeedy retrait, as will more 
| plainly appeare by that which followerh, aſl | 
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caſt away their piles, and berooke them to their ſwordes, And likewiſe in thar | 
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CHAP, wo ww «Hu 


4» 4rd 


The Heluetians faintingin the barrel; Tetire * 
hill, the Romans follow after, and the 


- barellis coltinued, | "1, C 


s HE Heluetians were fore li lh Roman pi 
which fncke ſofaſt in their [blelds, that they were == 
on ae ſe their targets to. Merle nes 
 Pherfore after a wear! angler erat w/c F-2 
| jar to hazard their nakedniſe vpon agilitic and_rea- 
Aa > neſt x then whe thee Betts ont, 
; pon : butt at leng with woundes, they began to 
ole and made their LF pogo eo i , the better to hehehe | 
hue he H The hill being take, ind Hh gion (Jelrwing on_}o [lu 
conſuting of 15990 fy dreadie at the f, foe tel eros ap ext | 
flanke and to muir Reply which the Heluetians no ages 7 d but 
they returned and began aff eſpfro tell, the vi 
ah armenr fer | calth 
bony” ſigna b art&S intulerunt, _ the fs 
iid 


© 4% 4%. 


hat Lou vehement for 
F long LEN NT at honeth Hh were no long er SL toindure theviolence of the lexi- 


onartc ſouldiers; part of them fled to the 1 he tppeef tel, , and the reſt betooke theny- 


ſelues to the place, _— their baggage impediments were lodged. And hitherto, | 


| here was not one man ſeene to haue turned his batke in all the conflict, —_— the 


ight continued from the enenth houre untill the enejung. 
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THE FIRST OBSERVATION: 


as an of Bugle which alwaies 
jefe Centurion of the (aid legi- 
FIRES) doen >yarrs rye On, a 
woolfe or a Sphinn 2 as-it ne of 4m idcs the teſtimonie of hiſtory) by the 
Columne of Traianc in Rome, whercin the enſignes are figured; with ſuc pur- 
traitures :{o that theſe enſignes, reſembling 07.008 proportions of liuing creatures, 
had their fore partes alwaics caricd that way which the legions were to march, 
or where they were to fight: and therefore in this hiſtorie, by the aſpect and ca- 
rying of the cnſignes, the front of the Armic was commonly nored: as in this 
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wardes the hill, whither the Helaetiatis had madetheir retrait ; arid the enſjanes 


tO reſiſt he brunt of the WE incountet.- 
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| THE SECOND DBSERY ATION. g 
SIEER 'Oncerning the time ofthe daie: we are: ro. vnderſtand. - Sp" wa 
{ RJ mans vſed not the ſame diuiſion of the daic as we commonly do: for 
PSUs they divided their monllfolich $15 Hoes etweene ſunne ri- 


Wa ſing andſerting) into 12.eq Parc ich the Altronomers cal- 
led vne -quall or plancraric houres. Th fone of the daic began alwaics ar 
ſunneriling; the ſixt houre was 7, Take STS the 1 hqure was 


ſunne ſerting, And as the day waxed longer - xa {o \thelthoures: were Cj 


ther cx or leſle; neither did they. agree with rhenallor inoGiall. houres, 
ſuch pes now vſed, but only at Fil Protea tay his. maner of rec- 


koning, aþ hora ſeptima ad 6 poorer ay the barrel one ofthe 
clocke according to-our Computation, the cucning, The 


likewe mult vaderſtand, jroughour = ee Sofa HeSRs 


mention made of the circumſtance of Ps.) 
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4. 33 


The Helnetians contranie Act ng At che caring 


| but at length they left the field, and mar. 
ched ae. Langiet 


(eres GY DS HE like conrage' was alſo on either file at thai ba 
Wy b- ay} gage, the place being fortified with cartes and wavons in fteed "of a 
X 


| 


| rampier, which ſo trowbled the Romans that they 'conld not winne 
= TI ht : for the Heluetians being fenced 

g > =>} Wl with their cariapes ſo galledt legions with dartes and tauclihs, 
wnder the chariots  ulfremk between? the wheeles, that the vittory 


w, 


Gf! it wntill it was late in the ni 


_—_——— 
— 


| Was not ea *'+/ atchiened. At laft being able no lonzer to reſift.t1 left the place and 
marched all that nieht without any Sehaviſtin and the fourth ry they {jo mto 
the Jap of the * Lingones, nec 4 about 230000 that eſcaped in the battell. - 


em 


THE OBSERVATION, 


IJ F we conſider the nature of the ation, and looke into the true cauſes 

: A 6&8 of their ouerthrow, as farre as the right ſenſe of the hiſtorie ſhall dire&t 
aA our iudgment, we ſhall finde valournot to be wanting in the Helueti- 

ans but rather ſuperlatiuely Rd inthe A For that vehement opi- 

ij. 


a a... et. 


29 
place itis ſaid, thactheenſi 19Nes ofthe firſt and ſecond bai were carried to- | 


of thethird batrell looked an other waie, rowardes the Boy and Tulinsi, which | 
ſtood of the foot of the hill :By which is ſignified how! the legions were e diuided 


Þ Gangiers. 


non _ _- 


Ceſar 5 


et. M.A. 
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nion of their valiancie and manhood, which carried themout of the {treghts of 
the country,ro ſeeke larger fortunes in other kingdomes, was not ſo abated with 
the loſle of the fourth part of their Hoſt-at the r1uer Arar znor with rhe terrible 
furic of thoſe vercran eons but it yeelded this efte&, which Gzfar in his eſti- 
mate of valour thought memorable, thar for fiue houres ſpace or more, there 
was not one man ſcene to haue turned his backe . Their manner of umbarrai- 
ling, had not the Romans beenethe enemy, was vareſiſtable: for being caſt 
into a phalanx, which in the plaines of Aſia had made Alexander the great and 
the Macedonians famous, they did as farre ſurpaſſe any other forme of imbat- 
| railing (ſuppoſirig tharthe conueniencic of the place did fir that diſpoſition) 

wherinthe Arength of the whol is deuided into many particulars, as the violEce 
of a great bodie exceedeth'the force and motion of his partes, when it is diui- 
ded into ſmaller cantons : For as in a phalanx, many particular ſouldiers are by 
a cloſe rid compatt order incorporated into one entire bodie : ſo their ſeueral 
vertues are gathered into one head, and are as partes ynited into one-generall 
force,which caſily fwalloweth vp the _ of many other lefler quantities, into 
otic greaterfrengths qually diuided. © 

The aduantape ofthe place which they gor by rerrait,andthe double charge 

wherewith they the Romans n 
different conflict to haue made fortune fugitiue, and beare armes on their ſide; 
or at the leaſt ſo to haue ſteemed the fivelling tide of vitorie, which carried the 
Romans ſo violently in the chaſe, that they might haue beene cquall ſharers in 
the honour of the daie : had it not flowed; from an Ocean of valour, whoſe 
'courſe could not be hindered with any ſtops and oppoſitions, vnrill it came to 
that height, which. true valour and vnexampled refolution afteted:And yer the 
height of this won, ha: not ſo alaic the heate of the Heluetians furie ; bur 
it brake foorth into dangerous flames, when they came tothe place where their 
cariages were laide, and coſt much bloud and many mens liues before they 
quitted the place : for 8 a 4 with thar ſpirit and indultry,as though they 
meant to make triall whether their fortune would proue no berter in the night 
then it had done in the dai, . ,. _. | 

.. The ouerthrowofthe Tigurine Canton attheriuer Arar , proceeded rather 
fromwant of good direQtions (which is the lefſe to be maruclled at,confidering 
they had no chicte commanderas we read of ) then from any defect of yalour : 


water; for then eſpecially an Armie is in greateſt danger, when it is diſordered 

6] and divided . Andthertore the Romans atchicued thus viRtorie by the horrible 

*! | vigilancie as Tully callcth ir,of their commander : who alwaics watched oportu- 

| aa rei bene gerende, as neceſlarie and ſpecdic meanes toouercome in all 
warres. | 


nmny 


CHAP. 


| 


front and flanke, was able in an in-} | 


for therules of militaric gouernment require elpeciall care in paſſing ouer a| 
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CHAP. 'NL. 
Cafar after three daies reſpite, followeth after the 


Heluetians : he taketh them tomercie, and ſendeth - 
313. 6 | them backe againe to the coun 


S A R abode three dues in the TO | the battell Was 
ht, as well to burie the dead, as to refre the wearied ſpirits | 
| s ouerlaboured ſouldiers, that their n | s might t bet- 
«\ Hobs and in the meane time he ſeat | ers to the * Lin- 
PIN | gones, not to furniſh the Heluetians cither with corne , of any 0 
R ther proiſuens : for if they did, he would Pecme of them as of e- 
nemies, and tdke them in the number of t 6quiſhed Helueti- 
| ants; and at the three daies end, he made after them with be forces . The Helueti- 
ans conſtrained through penurie aud want of neceſſarie upplements, +, ſent embaſiadors 
to Ceſar to intreat an acceptation of rendrie : w ting him on the waie, threwe 
themſclues at his feete, and with manic teares and ſupplications, they craned ſuch fa- 
fans conditions of peace, as mig ht beſt comfd 5 rf 2414 beſceme the 
0 doſes faves Sms Corpo frft fea how word to attend his comins in the 
ehnlregs. he prepping! owd to 7h unto him 
cient jnn:/yh es, 2.40 the Armes ana Wwe 
Fe 3.and to ed Te bi ueitines that were her ot fre ropty.r the 
war.Whiles theſe thinges were a dna t of the Helwetians to the number of 5000, 
far! out of the campe m the night, ooke their i iourney 'towardes the a 
onfines tes Germans : ob when Ceſar rag hee ſent preſently to 
f omg thr and whoſe territories the He had paſied 3 and commaunded 
' to bring them backe againe : which being diligentl ly performed, he welcommed 
them with the entertainment of an enemy, and put ihew all to the ſword. The reſt he 
| commanded to returne into their comntry from whence they came, and becauſe they 
had neither corne nor any other ſuſtenance, he — =6-ool the nd to Wc ly > 
necefities, and willed the Heluetians tareedipie. I 
had before deſtroied, and to inhabit in thoſe friepdly places gn d vgs 4 
anceſtors and themſtlues greater fortunes, thew can elſewhere be affarded them: 
IWherein he was the. more carefull; leaſt.if their country lying waſte, the fertilitie of 
the ſoile might inuite the Germans fron beyond the Rhene to taff the ſweetnes which 
the Galles enioyed, and ſo the prouince ſhould be ſure of an ale neighbour. In the 
campe.of the Heluetians was pac 5's po the particular ſunme: of all 
that were in that iourney to the number of 2 58000, whereof 92000 
were fighting ew (eras eturned and ſaw. the frm both SEE "2! 
I 10000, pry Spring Warre. 
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| = THE  ESERPATION. 

_ He direAody concetttbjiheic rendele and returne ; were very ſound, 
ns Jr and of good conſequence. For firſt in thathe commanded themito ar- 
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32 OBSERVATIONS VPON CESARS 
tions of new trouble which often remoues might haue cauſed, by the oportu-J ' 
nitic of ſome accident which might haue A :aſſuring himſelfe thar their: 
abode in that place would increaſe their miſeries, and conſequently ripen-thar, 
deſire of peace which they made ſhew of; conſidering the the Lingones 1 in 
_ | whoſeterritotics they were, durſt notfor feare of Czelars diſpleaſure, furniſh the; 
with any neceſſaricsin that extremity; Touchin Fo ſecurity which the Ro-/ 
mans required of thc qr + ſuch people as onquered; their manner 
was, to take as aſufficient number of the men n chilldtbn of the chiefeſt 
men of that tiation, whole liues depended vpoatheit parents fidelitie, and en- 
ded with the firſt ſuſpicion of their rebellion: which cuſtome belides the preſent 
oe promiſed the! like or better ſecurity to the next age , when as thoſe chil. 
conuerſation and acquaintance nag wy affected B a ry 
io that returning to their owne country actions rather ten 
eng Ae AacK. thereof,then any y way Sep bet preiudiciall to rs nh And leaſt 
the loue of liberty and freedom ſhould preuaile more with them , then that 
affetion which nature had inioyned them to beare to theit children: be did 
what he could to take away the. meanes and inſtruments of their rebellion, by 
cauſing them to deliuer vp ſuch Armes and weapons as were there preſent :and 
ſo to become ſurabletS that petition of peace, which had made. The ſum 
of all is this. He corrected the inſolencie ofa furious pe ple,& reduced them to 
a feeling of their owne madnes. He kep ethe from ſac es poſſeſſions of ma- 
nie thouſandes, inthe continent of Gallia; and fent then backe againetocon- | - 
tinue their name andhation in the place,where they firſt inhabited; which con- 
tinueth vnto this day . And thus we 555 that there is no humour 7 headftrong, 
| nor ſo backt with ſtrength of citcumſtances * , bur it may m&ete with a_remedie 
to a inſolencic ——— make it ſubiect to correction and control- 
.menr, 


- _ 


vo CHAP. XII. 


1 The fans Bf Gallia congratulate Ceſar arsviorie: 


'\\. they calla councell, and difconer their in ward 


es cotperding rout and 
. bus forces, _ 


== HE ON E's wp ſo happely ended, the Princes and chi 
| «x-\| rake bon pp 23 of Gallis. iam: to Ceſar to tore 
w uidtorie : and with all they beſought him that 


GS ; ooh his kf Re , they might call a Generall councell ; wherein 


CAEEY] they hadrmattere sf areat importance to be handled, which they de 
ſwed wy a noms aſe conſent,to 'efer to his conſideration Vhich be- 

ing granted, and the day of: appointed, t y ee uſelues by oath not to 
Ele the enferef ther Ronde to Glu nl fmt 
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Oratears. The councell being ended, the Jame Princes returned ro Car, and m la 
menable manner oa homiſiluer at hb foere, contending with as great earneftn fineie 
that thoſe thinss whith they delinered might not be renealed.as >" dd to hane 
petition s oranted  foraſmuch as they ſaw, that the diſtouerie of ſuch declarations as 

propeunded, would neceſoarily pull on moſt . Druttzacas the 
Hedwan was made ſpeaker for the reſt, and in ets delinere ns wordes, 

. That Gallid was vnhappely dini ed into two factions, the Hedui were the head of [The people 
the one; an4 the A nern of the other Theſe two Hates cont manie yeares for of Aunergne. 
the printipalitie , the Anerni with the Sequani their Clients, themſelues 
the weaker partie, hired the Germans to take their part, who at the firſt ſent hw 
15000/men to firengthen their fattion : but ge taſting the ſweeteneſse and 

toy of the Galles, the or Cam People ſo liked the country, That now there were 

* then one hundred and twentie thouſand , that were come out of Germanie 
and 7 or in their 7 erritories , With theſe the _— _ their Clients had once or 
twiſe fouht hopins by their proweſse, both to c the malice of the Sequant, and 
to Am their xn; 3 of 4 rf car enemie : but their labour ed = but 
theiv owne calamitie, and the -vtter- ouerthrowe of _ yrunyn: and Senate: for | 
they were drinen to deliner the chiefeſt of their 29 Je dees to the Sequani, and : 
to binde themſelues by oath newer to ſeeke their releaſe » fredan nor to imploye | 
the aide of the people Er thei p per, : Only 
pamercor c— the Hedui could nener be breacks to that prrony but w-| 
ins Frag libertie » which his reſolution afforded him, he went to Rome and boldly __ | 
- diftreſied caſe unto the Senate . But in the ende, the vittorie became as 
prceends Sequani; asta the Hedui . For « A riowiſtus king of the Germans, _ pf 
readie poſse#t of the third part of their Territories, and k# at inſtant he comman-| 
ded them to let go another third part: for therewere 24000 Germans come newely | 
unto him, that were allotted to that inheritance. If this violent courſe were not ſtaied 
by the oppoſition of ſame greater motion, the Galles would ſoone be arinen out of their 
country, and be forced toimitate the Heluetians in ſeeking new habit ations and ſeates 
of reft, farre remote from the crueltieof the Germans . Ceſar mght by by onwne aut- 
thoritizgor by the prefence of his Armie, or by the renowne of tus- late widtorie, or 
Come by an pk; the Ange 19 of Romee, keepe the Germans from ah any more 
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TT N FierbLathSn FP Ke ding ints worthily recommended. to 
| Rp A the diſcretion of ſuch, as are willing to be direftedby ocher mens 
RJ Pi #7 miſaduentutes . As firſt into what extremities ambition doth drjue 
== het thirſticfauourites,by ſuppreſſing theberter faculties of the ſoule, 
& ſerring ſuch vnbrideled motions on foor, as carrie men headlong into-molt | 
deſperate attempts :for as it had deſerued commendarion' incither fationſo 
to haue carried their hetero wig map paſta meanes — 
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ed tothe rule of good gC nent, their authority might wholy haue fwaied| 
the inclinations of the weaker ſtates;{o was it moſt odious in the tocall| 
in forraine forces to ſatisfie the ite of their vntem Ls 2 
ende were accordingly rewarded. JIit w dangerous athing| 
En hather in amet wick cinta biebeg, 
| ched, when the partie that called him in, ſhall not be as able to refuſe his aſſ- | 
ſtance vpon occaſion, as he was willing to entertaine it for aduantage, Laſtlic, | 
| the often diſcontents of theſe ſtates ſhew the force of a preſent euill, whichpol- 
ſeſſerh ſo vehemently the powers of the ſoule, that any other calamity either al- 
"_ paſt or yerto come, how great ſocuer,ſeemeth tollerable and calic in re- 
gard of that {martwhichthe preſent grietc infliterh. So the Sequani choſe ra- 
ther to captiuate their libertie to the Barbariſme of aſauage nation, thento in-|, 
dure the Hedui to take the hand of them : and againe, to make themſelues vaſ- 
fals to the Romans, rather then indure the vſurping cruelty of the Germans: and 
finally (as the ſcquell of the hiſtorie will diſcouer) to hazard the lolle of life and 
country, then to ſuffer the taxes and impolitions of the Romans: So predomi- 
nant is the preſent cuill in mens aftections, and fo it preuailcrh at the ſeate of 
our judgment. : ak ads, | 
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- Thereafons that moned Czlar toyndertake 


+ \ 


(FIRE 0 theſe petitions of theGalles C ſar made an anſwere, 1170 
Ara he lkeReof bo way v5 Sewn promiſuny then '" beſt 
81 T Rl frrrherance in the canſe, and doubted not: es CA iIouIſtns 
LG would be intreated in any. reaſonable matter : and ſo he diſmiſſed 
RCA the a//embly. Among it many inducements, there —_—_ - 
| | ciall importance which urged him to undertake this warre: the fiſt 
was the di and blot of infamie, wherewith the preſent age might haue noted| 
the Roman Empire, if upon complaint and imploration of aide, they hane ſuffe- 
I red a barbarous nation to hane held the Hedui in thraldome, who in the mate f 
their Senate had oftentimes been called their brethren and kinſmen, and graced wit 


ſuch titles of rapes as by the tenure of loyalty and ſincerity of affettion, might com- 


| mand preater dueties then theſe which were required . The ſecond reaſon was the 
feare Ek had, leaſt. the Germans accuſtoming more and more to Fraſer? the ſuper- 
fluitie of their uncreaſing families oner the Rhene , and toplant them in the fertile 
org of the Galles, the Roman Pronince might at length be indangered, and Italie it | 
ſelfe attempted. 4nd t it fomed be unto him, to ſend embaſſadours to A- 

riouiſtns, to will him to thinke of ſame connenient place of parley, where they might 

meete to intreat of matters concerning the publike good, . wich ol 
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226 Maic heretake an occaſion, to ſpeake ſomewhat concerning the as 

IW/ thoritic of the Roman Generals, which we ſee to be veric large, con- 
758 ſfidering that Czſar of himſelfe, without any further leaue of the Se- 
=D) nare and people of Rome ( for what may be gathered by this hiſto- 
rie) did vndertake a warre of that conſequence , and put in jcopardie the Legi- 
ons, the Prouince, or what other intereſt the Romans had in Gallia. Wherein 


any Prouince to a Proconſull, they did likewiſe recommend vnito him the care- 


or conſidering that ſuch cauſes as may trouble a well orderedgouern- 
ment,are as well external and forraine,as internall'and bred within the bounds 
of that Empire: it had beene to ſmall purpoſe to haue giuen him onely aurho- 
ritie, to maintaine a courſe of wholeſome gouernment at home, and no meanes 
ro take awaic ſuch oppoſitions, which forraine accidentes might ſet vp againſt 
him: And ſo we ſeerhat Czar vndertooke the Heluetian warre,in regard of the 
ſaferie of rhe Prouince : And this againe with Arjouittus, leaſt che Germans 
ſhould ſo multiplie in Gallia, that the Prouince it ſelte might at length bee in- 
dangered . Neitherhad their Generals amhoritie onely to vnderrake thele wars, 
but the abſolute diſpoſitionalfo of the whole courſe thereof, whether it were to 
rreat, capitulate, compound, or what els they thought conuenient for the ad- 
uancement of the common weale, did wholy reſt vpon their dire&ion : repab. 


thinke.that any {ubordinate or depending authoriry:can be lo powerfull in the 
courſe of buſinefles,as that which abſolurely-commanderh without control- 
ment, and proceedeth according to the oportunity of time and occaſion, fur- 
ther then cither preſcription or limitation can dire&it . And thereforeFhen- 
ſocuer the Roman affaures were diſtreſſed and drinento an exigenr,they created 
a DiCtator that had reg1am poteſtatem,ſuch an abſolute comraand, that whatloe- 
ucr power reſted either in the Conſuls, or inthe Tribunes, inthe Senare orin 
the people, it gaue waie to the greatnes of that magiſtrate; rhatthere might be 
no ler or retracting power to weaken that courſe, which nothing but an abſoluce 
command could cltabliſh, for the good of rhe common weale. And yer not- 
withſtiding this abſolute gouernment, they attributed ſuch power ro the courſe 
of humane actions, that by the puniſhment which they inflicted vpon diffolute 
and ynfortunate leaders,they ſeemed to acknowledge that noman,how circum- 
{pect ſoeuer, could promiſe more then likelihoods or probabilities of good tor- 
rune , as farre forth as his meanes and induſtrie could atchiene ir. For- olde 
M. Fabius, pleading for the life of his gallant fonne, and oppoſing the rigorof 
Papyrius the diCtator with examples of antiquity, ſaith : Popmi/ quidens, pexes 


queni poteſtas omnium rerum eſset, ne iram quidem vnquam atrociorem fulſse im eos 


qui temeritate atque inſcitia exercitus amiſiſsent, quam vt pecunia eos multaret: ta 


we are to vnderitand, that when the ſtate of Rome did allot the gonernment of |- 


ful managing of ſuch accidents,as might any way concerne the g60d of that re- | 


bene geſta, being the ſtile of the warrant for all cheir aftions; Neither may we | 


The authori- 


ie of the Ro- 
a Generals 
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te anquiſutum ob rem male geſtam de imperatore nullum aa eam aiem eſſe, The 
ares AY he) in rei. the ſoucraignepower of thinges conliſtc ,ncuer 
ſhewed greater diſpleaſure againſt ſuch, as had loſt an Armiecither by raſh- 
neſſe or vnski e, then Fs vpon them: but to bring the life of 
a Generall in queſtion for failing in his indeuours, was neuer heard of to that 

©. T-- 

_—_ condition of the inferiout officets of their campe, was farre otherwiſe 
in regard of militarie diſcipline : for preſcription guided themin alltheir ſerui- 
ces, and the chicfelt part of their ducrie was obedience; although they ſaw cui- 
dentreaſonto the contrarie, & found their direQtions vnpertet in that behalte: 
And therefore Czfar ſaith that occaſion : alie 7d ſem partes atque in- 


atoris, alter omnia agere ad preſcriptum, alter libere ad ſummam rerum conſu- 
lere debet . The office of alegate vr lieurcnant, differeth from thar of a gene- 
rall: The one doing all things by preſcription; and the other freely deliberating 
of whatſocuer may concerne the cauſe, And this courſe the Romans helde, con- 
cerning the authoritie of their Generals. | 


_— 
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CHAP. XIII. 


Ariouiſtus hisanſwere : aſecondembaſlage, 
 withthe ſucceſſe thereof. 


= O that embaſiage Ariouiſius anſwered , that if his occaſions 
A | had required C afars aſsiſtance, he would haue furthered them 
N! with his owne preſence . And he thought it as reaſonable that if 
it were in his meanes to pleaſure the Romans, Ceſar ought not | | 
to thinke much of the like labour : for his owne part,he +9 not 
| come into thoſe quarters without an Armie, neither could he le- 
. ©  Wiean Armie without great tharge.The thing that he moſt won- 
dered at was, what the Romans had to doe in that part of Gall, which the law 
of Armes bad made his inheritance . V pon the returne of this meſiage, Ceſar framed 
| ſecond embaſſage, the purport whereof caried this ſenſe : For as muchas he thus re- 
quited the honour wherewith the people of Rome had beautified his beſt dignitie ( for 
in C efars Conſulſhip by that controlling authoritie of their Empire, they had vouch- 
fa ed to eſteeme of him as a king in his dominions, and as a friend vnto their Hate) 
that he asſdainea to admit of a Parlee concerning the common good: let him knawe: 
that theſe were the thinges which he required to be performed by him . Firſt that he 
ſhould not ſuffer any more ſanage troupes of the Germans to be tranſported ouer the 
Rheine into Gallia : ſecondly, that he deliner vp thoſe Hoſtages which he had 
from the tedui and Sequani, and ſbould ceaſe tomoleſt them with further ininries. 
Theſe thin w he did performe, Ceſar would aſſure him of a gratefull acceptation, in 
the behalfe the people of Rome:otherwiſe,for as much as he himſelfe was Proconſull 
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of the Proumce in Gallia, his charge extended by theſame conmuſ$on to the defenc, 
of _ aſſociates and friendes; and therefore he would not neglect the ininrie of the 
Heat. < 

To theſe mandates Ariouiſtus thus anſwered : the lawe of Armes kept this tenure 
among all nations , that a conquerour might gonerne a ſubdued people atcording as 
he thought beſt for his owne ſafetie . The ak of Rome did not dirett the courſe of 
their gouernment by another mans preſcript; but by their ownt arbitrement © and as 
he ha not directed the Romans, ſo ought not they to hinder the cotrſe of his procee- 
dings. The Hedut hauing tried the fortune of the war , and haning hazarded their life 
and libertic in the caſualtie of many battels , were by right become ſtipendarie to his 
Empire, whoſe Hoſtages he would retaine according to the conenants by which they 
made their peace , If Ceſar would needes undertake that quaell 3-let him know that 
no man ener contended with Ariauiſtus, but to his owne deſtruction, Trie when hee 
would, he ſhould find what valour conſizted in the Germans, that for 14 yeares ſpace 


| were nener couered with any other roofe then the Heauens. 
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3-55 Nd thus farre proceeded Czfar with Arioviſtus, in debating the 
AYER wronges and agreeuances of the Hedui: Wherin appeareth the dif- 
FIRVFA ference berweene a matter handled,according tomorall ciuilitie in 

69> tearmes of mildnelle and pleaſing accent, and that which is rudely 


deliucred, and dependeth rather vpon the plainneſle of the proie& , then ſured 


with wordes fit for perſwaſion . For that which Arjouiſtus alleadged, to make 
good his intereſt in Gallia, was as conſonant toreaſon, as any thing tothe con- 
rrarie vrged by Czfar, But as the Lacedemonian faid of one, that he ſpake the 
truth otherwile then it ſhould be ſpoken: ſo it may be ſaid of Ariouiſtus anſwere, 
that ir wanted that ſweeting humanitie which giuerh credit to veriticir ſelfe; for 
as much as it proceedeth from a well tempered ſpirit, wherein no turbulent 
paſſion ſcemeth to controllthe force of reaſon, nor hinder the ſentence of true 
indgment ; bur rather ſeaſoning her conceptions with humilitie, doth c 
complaine of open wrong, and ſtrengthen her aſlections with a pleaſing deliue- 
rie . And therfore how great ſocuer the controuerſie be, that partie which EX- 
ceedeth not the boundes of modeſtie,but maketh mildneſle his chiefeſt aduo- 
cate, will ſo preuaile in any auditorie, that albeit equitie doth diſallow her title; 
yer the maner of his cariage will cleare him from offering wrong, in that he v- 
ſeth the ſequels of innocencie to proue his intereſt in that which he demandeth. 
But to leaue this circumſtance, as only to be noted ; let vs proceed to the war 
it ſelte, which Lmade the ſecond part of this hiſtoric. 
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CAP.,XAV. 


TheTreuiribring newes of one hundred townſhips 
.. of the Swew that were come to the Rhene. Caſar -- 


raketh in Beſanſon: his ſouldiers are ſurpri- 


'" ſed with an extreame feare of 
the Germans. 


Ceſar. |S = T7 the ſame inſtant, as this mjrgeey Wie rrns from Ario- 
*Trers, | EH niſtus, there tame meſſengers from the Hedut and * Treuiri vn-| 
* Thecountry| fl to Ceſar : the Hed complained that the *Harudes, which were 
about Coſtace ſ Ay lately come into Gallia, did ſacke their country and ſpoile their 
in Germanie.| xo /ATA VER! territories: neither could they conclude any peace with Arioui- 
Fe | 81 /tus; but by gining ſufficient 166 for their alleageance. The 

rn  Treujri brat ht wewes of one hi wared towneſhippes of the Sueui 
that were come vnto the riner Rhene to ſeeke a paſsage into Gallia, conducted by Na- ' 

ua and Cimberins two brethren. Whereat Ceſtr being moued thourht his beſt meang 
| of prenention to conſiſt in celerity leaſt the difficultie of reſiſting ſhould grow greater, 
when thoſe newe forces of the Sueui were iojned with that power which was alreadie 
with Ariouiſius. And therfore haning pronided corne he made hafte toſeeke the Ger: 
mans, and haning gone three daies iourney on his way, he had intelligence that Ario-| 
wiſtus with all his forces was 7 to take in Beſanſon, and that he was three daies 


iourney on his wate alreadie . C «ſar knowins how much it imported him to prenent 
that diſaduantage ( for as much as the ſcite of the towne, was of that flrensth that 
he that commanded it might prolong the warre at his owne pleaſure, being mcircled 
* Ledoux, | With the riner * Alduabis, excepting a ſmall ſpate of 600 ſoote , which was fortified 
with an exceeding high hill, and the hill ſtrengthened with a wall, and ſo ioyned to 
| the towne) made al the haſte he could to take in the towne, &> left a ſtrong garriſon in 
1 the ſame. And as he reſted there a fewe daies to make proniſ10n of corne, his whole 
 Armie was ſurpriſed withſuch an extraordinarie feare, that their mindes were not a 
little troubled therewith. For the Romans enquirin» of the Galles and marchant- 
men goncerning the quality of the Germans conder ſtood that they were men of a huge 
| ſtature, of courage inuincible,and of great prattiſe and experience in feates of Armes: 
IWheyeof the Galle had oftentimes made triall, for when they incountred them they 
were not able to indure ſo much as the ſlernenes of their countenance, or the fearce- 
| neſſe of their lookes: whereat the whole Armie conceined ſuch a feare that the contrave 

his men was wonderfullic appalled. The feare bey a1; amons the Tribunes, and Pre. 
etts,and ſuch other as accompanied C eſar in this tourney, and had {mall or no skill in 
matter of warre, theſe men faining ſome one excuſe, and ſome an other of wverie ear- 
neſt buſneſie which called them home, deſired leane to depart , The reſt whom ſhame 
'would not ſuffer to forſate the campe, bewraied the like paſtion by their countenances 
and hauiony : For hiding themſelues in their tentes,they either bewailed their deſtiny | 
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femur friendes, 
tex Ker abr pe into: ſo that throug 45 ct 
/ wa Was abr px {of Moto And through the 
e and fearefulneſſe pic s 4ud Centurions and ſuch as 
tat EXPErience in the cam e, began by i ar we the terroar, where- 
har were amazed: and thoſe that would ſceme to be leſie fea aid they 
feared not oe enemie, but the narrow of the waies, the of the woods 
that were betweene them and Ariouiſtus; or otherwiſe they caſt dowbtes where they 
might haze proviſion of corne; and manie ftucke not to tell C «ſax, that whenſocuer he 
ſhould giue commandement to marchforward or Haier the \fandets the foul- 
aiers.would refu We: deceit. 
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8:2, Herein, for that we finde a ſtrange caion.np1 waic c anfucrable 
Ne; A to that courage, whicha late gotten viRtorie doth.vſually breede in [The narure of 
»\\þ 74 noble ſpirits ; it ſhall not be amiſle alittle to inſiſt vpon che quality ſfeere. 

QYIVE of the accident, and ro gather ſuch breefe inſtru@ions from their 
| weakeneſle, as may belt erue ro quali the amaſemenc of horror, and 
EE NOIR aſion, And albeit. my ignorance inthe works 
ture cannot promile any luch learning, as may dilcouer the, rrue imprermaete 
ſecret morions,whereby afore conceiued feare :doth trouble the ſenſes and aſto- 
niſh the mindez yerſince the hiſtoric offerech iro our {  giue me. leauc 
only to nore the ſkrangenes of the circumſtance,8 rudely to the pur- 
traiture of a "_ ans wes then well — vm rm _ = 
my penlile,and {i peech to a warlike audito not how it 
pond; bur thus mayhappen- th that when the ſenſes receiue i 


eminentcuill, which may cicher di & the foule of this earthly _—_ 
or txguble the quiet arecia (here ak ſpi rn rn it {eemeth) by the dire- 
Rion of their ſoueraigne miſtreſle,rerir themkiues into theinner c and 


ſecrcter pauillions of the body, here rhe chiok par of hefoule rmokrels , 
dent, and ſo they leaye the frontire quarters of her kin kingdomenaked and vngar- [ 
rizoned, the better ro ſtrengthen that capirall. citic of the heart, Qur of which 
the lifscannor fe bix co the exeeruine and defiruttion ofthe whole body: _ 


feare is notonely a perturbation of the ſoule, proceeding {50m the opinion 

tenh offome cull eo. cone, bur-.it-3s alſo acomracion; and cloſin epo te | 
| heart, when the blood and'the pi are recalled from the: urward partes, 

a(lſt that place which giueth lite and motion to all the teſt .;;Ih this chaos Ga 
confuſion of Humors and ſpirits, when the' multiplicitie of faculties (which o- 
therwiſe require I TIT BP TW REST 97> and by the order of na- 
tureſhould be di —— ſeuerall oſellrunenandbedldcroughon te 
body) are thus confuledly together, the of theminde, 
which preſently nile Gon hel: aduertiſements, are ſuddenly choaked'with the 


ordered mixure of fomany ſeveral properties, and arc ſtifled | pants | 


ee 
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the throng, before they can be tranſ) ro our iudgment, or examined b 
reaſon, for want of that ordinate vnifotmitie of place which hature requir 
in the powers of the minde. And hence proceedeth Augrnotermn—er.ye Ten 
which fo daunteth the heatrs of men when they are taken with this 
, that becauſe the ſoule giuerhno counſell, the body can afford no nioti- 


med in ſenſe, and forſak of the ſpirits. So we read that philus the En: 
rour in an ouerthrow which hee had given him by the H erans, was {tre 
with ſuch an exceſſiue feare, that he py not che him Elfero ro flight ght, Adeo 
anor etiam auxilia formidat, vntill one of his chiefe commanders ſhaking him 
6 the ſhoulder,as oh he were to awake him out of a deepe ſleepe , threats 


vſing that meanes, which was only left for his ſafetie, 
A. car in that turbulent onlorie the ſpirits chance diſtin&ly to receiue 


apprehenſion proceeding from the forging tacultie of the ſoule, they caric 
yo. preſently to execution before ir be examined by reaſon, and follow the aCti- 
on with ſuch vehemencie,that Ge 510 wich better aduice and reknow- 


eg Egnrem extremitic of feare to 


ledgment , And this is the cauſe 
auoide onecuill we run DO dworks dad danger in the 
meanes we vſe to auoide a leſle , becauſe reaſon did not rages, rehenfi- 
on before it was delivered to externall + ares And fo we finde in the battel be- 
tweene Germanicus and the Almains,that two groſle troupes of ſouldiers were 
driven into ſuchan exraſic of feare, thattaking contrarie courſes to auoide one 
and the fame danger, Ja ey be of them fledto that place;which the other had 
quitred : neither could beeaduiſed byeach others Gght, that the places 
which they ſoughrafter iforded them no remedie. 

And albcitreaſon be called ro counſell, when a parlee is ſurnmoned of com- 
poſition, yet itbeareth ſo ſmall a ſway in the conſultation;rhat the will of it ſelfe 
| concluderhto berraie 'vertue to diſhonourz and ſo to purchaſe peace with the 
loſſeof the ſoules chiefeſt treaſure: which ought euer to be eſtimated at ahigh- 
errate;then any other happineſſe which can beride the minde. For among all 
theſenliblethingesof his word chere isno creature that hathſuch aconfuſed 
feare, or is more umazed therewith, then man is : neitheris there anic milerie 
greater, eriaghes truer ar A rr vile, then this which maketh 

orher creatures, to redeeme the euill which the danger' 
nero and then doth ſhame follow afrer ſo baſe apart , and aggrauatethe 
burthen of the ſinnewith loathſome diſgrace;and penitentdiſcontentment; ad- 
ding ofemimestioodterwotriebood, ncaa the end grieuouſer then the 
And thus doth dangerbrecd fearc,auid feare y todiſhonour, 
an difldocur bringeth ſhame, and ſhame being alwaies mingled with wrath 
and anger, gen leon ln ,and bri bo moreperill then the'firſt 


4". a Oe b ap rome ryan are bridled and reſtrai- 
ned by others ; for as enuie, hatred and anger, riſe oftentimes of louc; ſo is ivie 
leſſenedwith griefe, enuic with + and fearewith ſhame;'/' 1 


| "Ma 


o 


1 
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on, but ſtandeth frozen through the extreimitie of the ation, DERee 


ned him with preſent deathif he would notpreuentthe ruine of the mpire;by | 


-thacks the'aflochions of da-lidad 
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\ Bur for as much as all ſuch perturbations proceede of 1gnorance and incon- 
ſiderareneſle, whereby we thinke that the cuill is greater then indeede it is ; ler 


| vs conſider what diſpoſition of our judgment belt moderaterh the violent heate 
of theſe affections . And firſt touching the paſſages, whereby the ſoule receiuerh 
her aduerriſements, as they are of diuers natures , the chicfeſt wheteof are the 
cie and the care, fo are their auiſos different in qualitic, and require aſcuerall 
conſideration, to bee rightly diſcerned , The intelligence.by the cre is more 
certaine,then that which commeth by the way of hearing; foraſmuch as the cie | 
is a witnes it ſelfe of euery aftion,whereof it taketh notice; neither is it deceiued | 
in her | wan obicct: and therfore the iudgment is not muchtroubled, to deter- 
mine definitively how great or how {mall the danger is,when the relations carie 
alwaies that certainty. And albeit the eare in like manner be not deceiued in 
her proper obic, for it faithfully giueth vp that ſenſe, which ſound hath deli- 
uered ynto itzyet for as much as the fantafte hath greater ſcope to coine her 
vaine conceptions, in regard of the abſence of the action, it is neceſlarie rhar | 
the diſcourſing facultie be called for an aſſiſtant before the iudgment can truly | 
determine: and then it will appeare, that the truth doth not alwaies anſwere the 
report which is made thereof, in as much as diſeaſed ſpirits will not ſticke to di- 
late or qualifie relations, according to the key wherein they themſelues are tu- | 
ned. And therefore this firſt commeth to bee conſidered of in all ſuch violent | 
commotions, by which of theſe two ſenſes the firſt intelligence was receiued. | 
Bur concerning the iudgment it ſelfe this is moſt certaine,thatthe more it is in- 
feed with the corruptions of the fleſh, the more violent are the affeRions of 
the ſoule: And againe,the purer the iudgment is, and the higher it is lifted vppe 
fromearthly natures, being no further intereſled therein, then to holde a relo- 
lution of well doing, the fewer and lighter are the afteQions, which trouble and 
moleſt ir; for then it better diſcerneth the truth and falſchood,good or cuilthar 
is inthinges. _ | | 
Toredreſle this inconuenience,Czſar betooke himlſelfe to the firreſt & moſt | 
pope remedie,which was by the authoritic of his ſpeech to reſtore reaſon to 
er former dignicie, & by diſcourſe which feare had interrupted in them,to pur | 
downe a vſurping paſſion which had fo troubled the gouernment of the ſoule; 
recalling it to the meane of true reſolution,which was to moderat audacity with | 
warines, but not to choake valour with bealtly cowardice: for theſe Oratorie in- 
ducing perfwaſions were not the leaſt point of their diſcipline, conſidering how 
_» | they the inward habite of the minde ( being the fountaine and begin- 
; | ning ofall motion) to giue life and force to thoſe ations which theſeuerity of 
outward diſcipline commanded. For as lawes and conſtitutions of men intorce 
{ obedience of the bodic : ſo reaſon and perſwaſions muſt winne the ſoules con-| 
ſent, according to that ſaying, homines duci volunt, non cog1. 
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CAP.XVI. © 
Czſar his ſpeech tothe Armie, c 


ths feare, | 


NCormng 


WG Sd 1 
(4S: 
FAB| inquiſitine as to imagine to bimſclfe, whither and pon what ſer- 
QI: X} - 5/26 were pra: 27 Cnr as og: rite ogg 
SEA | of Ceſars Conſulſhippe, moſt earneſtly ſuea for the fri | 

Zo {4 _ a why then ſhould any man ae oocns fc 
he ſhould ſo vnaduiſedly goe backe from his duety ? For his owne part he was verelie 
perſwaded, that if CA riouiſtus once knew his demandes, and underſtood the reaſo- 
nable offers that he would make him,that he would not eaſily reiect his friendſlipnor 
the fanonr of the people of Rome . But if he were ſo madae,as to make warre _ 
them, why ftouldebe be affraid of him? or why ſhould they deſpaire either of their 
| owne proweſse,or of C ſars circumſpetineſse > For if it came to that point, the enemie 
that they were to incounter, had beene tried what he could doe ws ore, Firſt, in 
their fathers daies,when the * Cimbri and the Teutoni were vanquiſhed by Marius; 
and now of late againe in Italie, at the inſurrection of the bondmen, who were not a 
little furthered through the prattiſe &>+ — which they receined of the Romans, 
whereby it might be diſcerned how good a thing it is to be conſtant and reſolute : in 
as much as 77 20 for a time they feared without cauſe beins naked and-vnarmed, the 
ſame men afterwardes (althoush well armed and Conquerors withall) they nobly o- 
nercame. And to be ſhort, theſe were no other Germans,then thoſe whom the Helue- 
tians had vanquiſhed in diners conflitts, not onely in their owne country where the 
Heluetians dwelt themſelues, but alſo enen at home at their owne dores, and yet the 
ſame Heluetians were not able to make their partie good againſt our Armies. Concer- 
ning the Galles, they were onercome more by cunning C&+ JN: then by force;which 
| although it tooke place againſt ſauage and vnskilfull people, yet was not Ariouiſtus ſo 
imple as to thinke that he could enſnare our Armies with the like ſubtilties. A's for 
thoſe that famed the canſe of their feare to be the difficultie -A roen.aon corne, and 
the dangerouſneſsc of the way, they tooke more vpon them then became their place, in 
preſuming to teach their Generall what he had to doe, as if he had not knowne what 
pertained to his duty. The Sequani and Lingones had vndertooke that charge, and 
what the waies were, ſhould ſhortly be ſeene : Whereas it was reported that the ſoul- 
diers would not obey his mandates, nor aduance their ſlandarts, he little efteemed it; 
for he was well aſſured, that if an Arne refuſed to be obedient to their General, it 
was either becauſe he was thought unfortunate in his enterpriſes ; or els for that hee 

was notoriouſly connitted of Auarice : but the whole nnſtef his life ſhould wit 
his innocencie, and the overthrow of the Heluetians his happines. And therefore ” 
which he was minded to haue put off for a longer time, he would now put in execution 


out of hand:for the night following at the fourth watch he would diſlodge from thence, 
that 
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that without further delay he mig ht nderſland, nmr gon race (ig re 


would preuaile more with them, then feare and towardice. And though he witt that | 


no man els would follow him : yet notwithſtanding he would go with the tenth legion 
alone, of which he doubted nothing, and would accept it as  chiefe band and guard 
of his perſon. V/pon the making of this ſpetch, the mindes of all men were wonderfull 
changed : for it bred in euery one a great alacritie and deſire to fight: neither did the 
tenth legion forget to giue him thankes by their Tribunes, for the good opinion he had 


of them, aſſuring him of their readineſſe to ſet forward to the warre. 
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THE FIRST OBSERY ATION, 
FRESFIN theſpecchir ſelfe are preſented many ſpecialities, boch concer- 


FN [791 ing their diſcipline and militarie inſtruftions, which deſerue exa-| 
2] mination ; amongſt whichT note firſt, the exrraordinaric number | 


mite tothe Councell, Omni dinm ad id conciliven adbibitis 


Centurionibus: Whereas there were viſually no'more admitted to their councell | 


of warre bur the Legates, Queſtor,Tribunes, and the Centurions of the firſt or- 


ders, which I vnderl and to be the firſt Haſtate,the frit Princeps, and the firſt Pi-| 


lum of every legion. And this is maniteltly proned out of the fikt Commentarie 
where Cicero was beſieged by Ambiorix, in which amongſt other there were 
two valiant Centurions, Pultio, arid Varenus: betweene whom there was euerie 


yeare great emulation for place ofpreferment,C>+ iam primis ordinibus appropin-| 


quabant, ſaith Czfar, thar is, they had'pafled by degrees through the lower or- 


ders of the legion, and were very neare the dignirie of the firſt cohort, wherein 


2s in all the reſt there were 3 maniples, and in euerie maniple two orders, - 


— ok. 


THE SECOND OBSERVATION; / 


>= Hecfirſt mortiue which he vſcthto recall their exiled judgment, diſ- 
FAN. coucred their breach of diſcipline: for contrarie to the courſe of | 
L\ = \ milicarie gouernment, they had 6 1moagn not only to make inqui- 
D*&2Xx& ric, butto giue out whither, and vpon whar ſcruice they were cari- 
ed; which in the rigour of campe pollicic, could not paſſe without due puniſh- 
ment :for what can more contradict the- fortunate ſuccefie of an expedition, 
then to ſuffer to be meatured with the vulgar conceit ? or waied in the ballance 


of ſuch falſe iudgmentes ? eſpecially when thoſe weake Cenſors are to be Ac-| 


j cors, and execurioners of the defligne : for then cuerie man will ſure the na- 

ture of the action according to his own humor, alchough his humor be led with 
blindneſſe, and haue no other direction, then an vncertaine apprehenſion of 
profit or diſaduantage. And in this caſe there cannot be a better preſident then 
nature hath preſcribed : for as natural Agents,whileſt they concurre to produce 
a worke of abſolute jon, neither know what they doe, nor can diſcerne 


| 


the thinges they looke vpon;; bur yeeld themſclues to be guided by a moderator 


ij. of 


courage 1” 


Count TY. 


of thepublike good For it cuery man 
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| of infinite nowledge:To ought a multitude to-fubmur their abiltie to the = | 


re&tion of ſome wiſe and prudent captaine, that beholderh the action intrue 
honout 3 and balancerh the loſle of many particulars,with the health and ſafetic 
(1 Guld eſcribewho ſhould obay-? Tam 


neſcire. quedam milites, quam ſerre oportet, ſaith Ortho 1n Tacitus yponthelike 
diſorder : and againe,parendo potins quam imperia ducum ſciſcitando res militares 
contimentur; which proueth char the greateſt vertuie which is required in a foul- 
dier is obedicnce, asa thing wherein the force of all diſcipline conſiſterh, © 


OO ES 


THE THIRD OBSERVATION, 


hbether men| XyRAC 
ane greater S& 1 RE 
VSWHE {41E 

their owne or| | 


mm a ſtrangers, \ 


handled in the Roman Senate, by Fabius Maximus, and Scipio furnamed A- 
fricanus, when they fate in counſel how to ridde their country of thar, ſubtile 
Carthaginian, that for {ixtecne yeares {pace had fretted like a canker the beau- 
tie of Italie, waſted the land and br it to defolation :ſacked theirconfede- 


rates, or alienated them from their duery, ouerthrowentheir Armies, flaine 


their Conſuls, and threatned their imperiall' cirtie with xuine and deſtruction, 


'Fabius vpon the motion to make warre in Africke , thought it agreeable to na- 
rure, fill to defend that which was their owne , before they attempted other 
| mens poſleſſions: when' peace was eltabliſhedin Italy, then let warre be ſer on | 
foot in Africke; and firlt let them be without feare themſclues, before they went 


aboutro territic others : for thoſe forces aftorded little hope 'of victorien aiio- 
therkingdome; that were not able to free their owne country from fo w 


rous anenemie . Alcibiades ouerthrew the: Arhenian common weale withthe 


like counſel: and concerning Hannibal,let them be ſure of this, that they ſhould | 
finde hima ſorer enemy in his owne country, then in an other kingdome. Sci- 

pio on the other fide, caried on with the honour of foglorious an enterpriſe; 
wanted neither reaſons nor examples to impugne Fabius hisauthoritie : for he 
ſhewed that Agathocles the Syracuſian king, being along time afflicted with 
the Punicke warre, auerted the Carthaginean from Cicily, bytranſparting his 
forces into Africke: but howpowerfull itwas to take awaic teare, by:retortin 

danger vpon the -/ pamgrs could there be a preſenter cxamwple then Hannibal! | 
Therewas greardifterence in the nature of the action, berweene the fpoile and 

wat of a ſtrangers country, andto fee their-owne natiue country waſted with 
fword and deſtruction: plus animi eft inferentipericulum, quam propulſants, for he 


| thatinuadeth an others urn diſcouererh both the aduantage which 


—_—_—— , 
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may be taken againit the enemy, andthe [irengrh whereupon he relteth: And a. 
mongſ{trhe variable cuents 'of warre, many vnexpected occaſions ariſe which 
preleatvictory tohim that is ready to take it;and many ſtrange chances ſoaker 
the courſe of thinges; chat nd foreſight can diſcerne what may happen, With 
theſcand rhe like remonttrances , this queſtionof no lefle doubt impor- 
rancez washandled:by two famous and worthy:Capraines, whoſe mindes as ir 
ſeemed, were intangled with ſuch particular atfeCtions for the preſfhe, as night 
| rather « pom mmoyen wreſt mM rotheir owne humor,then to determine in fin- 
ceriry.of indgment, vypon what ſpecialities the truth was groutided, in the con- 
clanilep of their poſitions . Butto'leaue-other commodities or difaduantages, 
which are annexed 'nto either part; L will only ſer. downe ſome reaſons to proue 
howvalour and courage may either grow or be abated, by theaccidents which 
riſeirawatre of that nature , And fr this cannorbe demied, the te{tmonic.of 
an vnfallible cruth being grounded vpon the- property of mans nature; that as 
aduantage bringeth hopeof vitorie, and hope' conceiueth ſuch ſpirites as vſu- 
ally tollow, when therhing which is hoped for,jis efleed; and-thereby the cou- 
rage becommeth hardie and reſolute in victorie : foonthe other ſide difaquan- 
tage and danger breede feare, and feare ſo:checkerh valour,and controlleth the 
ſprrits, that vertue and honor giue place to diſtruſt, and ycelde yptheirintereſt 
to ſuch direcors; as can afford nothing bur diftidencie & irrefolution: Neither 
cart it be denied, buthe that ſetreth vpon an enemic in a ſtrange.country, and 
ſo preuenteth ſuch atrempres as might be madevpon his-owne territories, hath 
thataduantage which giuerh life into ation, and ſtecleth his enterpriſe with 
reſolution; for befides the commodite of leauing when he liſt ; and proceeding 
as farfoorth as he ſhall finde his mcanes. able to fortunate his attempres; hee 
knowerh that theſtrife and controuerſic is not for his natiue country, which he 
iethyenioyeth, and is reſerued atall times to entertaine him, howlocuer for- 
rumeſhal fauour his deſſignes; but for a ſtrangers kingdome which his ambition 
thirſteth after ; wherein for as much as the ritches'and wealthrof that (tate are 
laide before them as the recompence of their labour, beſides the honour which 
is archicucd thereby,cuerie mans valour ſoareth at a high pitch, and their cou- 
rage is increaſed withoutany trouble'or diſturbance of the other taculties of the 
minde . But when a Prince thall be affaulred in his owne kingdome, and in the | 
fight of his ſfubices haue his land conſumedwirh ruine and deſtruction: the 
danger will ſo diſturbe the powers of the ſoule, that through the turbulenr dif- 
order of the weaker partes, the better faculties will loſe their prerogariue of ad- 
uſing how the enemy may be beſt reſiſted ; when as euery man ſhal apprehend 
the terrour of the danger, and few or none conceiue the true meanes to auoide 
it. And albeit the preſence of ſuch thinges as are deareſt to his ſoule, as the pi- 
ctie and reſpe&t faced parents, the tender affection towards wife and children, 
are ſufficientto raiſe valour to the higheſt point of reſolution: yer che morines 
are of ſuch waight as will rather make them diffident of their owne worth-as vn- 
futhcient to maintaine ſo great a caule, then hold them in that key which true 
| | honour aftecteth: for as much as the terrour and feare of fo greata danger 
will preſent a greater meaſure of woes to their minde , then the hope of victory 
= F 11. can 
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| had confirmed for ſixteeneyeares together, preuaile in 


| ded that his fault can bee purged with any ſatisfaftion. And although thepu- 
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can afforde them 1oy . Hence therefore growcrh the difterence berweene hum, 
that ſecketh ro_maintaine that eſtate which he hath in poſſeſſion by force of 
Armes;and an other,thar ſecketh to increaſe his meanes by yalour. Forthe for- 
mer is preſented with the danger of looſing all his cſtate, which atfrighrerh and | 
troublerh, hauing no other reward propounded vnto him; andthe otherloo- | 
keth vpon the aduantage, which he gaineth by ouercommingz which-mueh in-| 
creaſcth his Pour wihour any loſle or difaduanrage, if he chance to-be put to 
the worſt. And therfore there is alwaies ods berweene him thathath alrea- 
dic loſt his goods,and is by that meanes ce deſperate, hauin hogs 
ther toloole ; and another,thar yer keepeth his ſubſtice,burs in danger to looſe 
it: for fearewill ſo diſmay his mind, thar he will rather diſtruſt his owne ability, 
then entertaine a reſolution of valour . To protie this, we needenot ſeeke other 
examples, then thoſe imperiall cities, in whoſe cauſe this controuerſie was firſt 
moued. For when Hanniball was come into Italy and had defeated Semproni- 
us the Conſull at Trebeas, the Romans were-driuen into ſuch anextafic of ter- 
rour, that they belecued verely that the enemie was then comming to aſſault 
the citie ; neither had they any hope or aid inthemlelues to keepe or detend the 
fame. On the other ſide, Scipio was no ſooner landed in Alricke, but there was 
ſuch arumulein C , as thoughthe citic had been alreadiec taken: neither 
could the opinion of victory, which Hanniball by bingo Armie in 
the apprehenſion of fo 

imminent a danger: And thenthat which Fabius borowed of nature roreach the 
Romans (thar firit men ought to-defend their own, before they ſecke other mens 

ofleſſions)was catefully tollowed by the Carthaginians; for with all ſpeed oy 
2 for Hanniball out of Iraly, to-be their Champion againſt young Scipio, 
therfore other things be correſpondent,ps there aremany other 'particularities 
concerning the power and {trengthot gither nation to be conſidered, I rake it 
much better for a Prince to.inuade anenemie in his owne country, then to at- 
rend him at home in his owne kingdome; 


_— 


THE FOY RTH OBSERVATION. 


ETzoREY] He laſt circumſtance which I note in this ſpeech,was the truſt which 
1421 be repoſed in the tenth legion, being in it ſelfe peraduenture as faul- 
© A tic as any other: wherein he ſhewed great arte and ſingular wiſdome. 
—_ For he that hath once offended and 1s both burthened with the guilt 
of conſcience, and vpbraided with the reproch of men, can hardly be perfya- 


niſhment be remitted, yet the memorie of the tat will neuer be blotted our 
withany vertuous aCtion; bur ſtill remainerh to caſt diſhonour vpon the offen- 
der,and to accuſe him of difloialtic : And therefore it oftentimes happeyeth, 
that anerrour being ouceraſhly committed, through delpaire of remiſſion ad- 


mitreth no true penitencie, but cither drawech on more gricuous crimes,confir- 


ming that of the Poet, Scelere ſcelus lnendum eſt; or maintaineth his hy 
1ltull 


w 
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wiltull ob{tmacie : as it 1s faide of the Lyon that being tound by hunters in a 
caue, will rathier die in the place then quut it, for ſhame that he was found info 
baſe a place ofrefuge; and therfore his propertie is thus expreſſed, imerediendo 
cecus, exeundo proteruns. This did Czfar wiſely preuent; by cleering the tenth 
legion of that, which he accuſed the reſt of the Armie, which made them fo 
much the more earneſt to anſwere his expectation, in as much as they were wit- 
nes to themſclues ofa common errour : and the other legions, enuyihg ar their 
fortune, reſolued toſhew as great alacrity in the ſequell ofthe warre, and to de- 
ſerue morethen the iudgment of the Emperour had imputed to their fellowes. 


a. 


CHAP. XVIL 


The treatie betweene Calar and - 
Artouiſtus, 


== HE ref of the legions in like manner dealt with their Tribanes 
{225M | and chiefeſt Centurions,to ſatiſfie Ceſar of their ah gan. 3 
8! mins that they neuer doubted nor feared, no nor ſo much as 
thing concer- 


thoug ht that it belonged to them. to determine any 


(| Emperonrs t 
taken by Diuitiacus,jn the fourthwatch he marched forward ac- 
ſenenth day as he continued on his 
iourney, his eſpialles brought him word, that Ariouiſtus with all his forces was within 
24 miles of that place : who afioone as he vnder ſtood of Caeſars comming, ſent embaſ- 
| ſadours unto him Acclarins that foraſmuch as he was come ſomewhat nearer and that 
he might doe it without danger, he was content to admit of a porch upon this condi- 
tion, that C eſar would bring no footmen to the meeting(for he feared to be ſurpriſed 
by treacherie) but onely horſemen, and in that ſort he would meete him. C «ſar accep- 
ted of the condition, hoping at lensth that he would harken to reaſon and deſuit from 
wilfull obſtinacie : and becauſe he durſt not commit himſelfe to the French horſemen, 
he thous bt it beſt to take their horſes, and to ſet the ſouldier f the tenth legion upon 
them, that if he ſtood in neede he mi ht haue a fait full guar of his friendes 
him . There was a great and open ao, and in the miadeſt ther mount, 


cording to the 


t of his former ſpeech. 


ers 

ſt a rift 
| and thither they came to the parlee : the legion which Ceſar had brought with him on 
Arioniſtus ſtood in the ſame diſtance: Ariouiſtus requeſted that they mis ht talke on 
horſebacke, and bring each of them ten perſons to the parlee.Their expoſtulations were 
the ſame in Jed, with thoſe meſsages which were carried betweene them by embaſ- 
ſadours Much unkindnes tooke by Ceſar conſidering the friendſhip which the Romans 
had ſhewed unto Ariouiſtus that he would not vouchſafe to treate with them: and on 
the other ſide as great iniurie conceined by him, foraſmuch as the law of nations gaue 
no ſuch prerogatine to any one people that they challenge in other —_— 
|  aejert: 
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horſcbacke , he placed 200 paces from the ſaid mount; and likewiſe the horſemen of 


ning the courſe of the warre, but that it was onely left to their | 
7 purgation accepted,and your inſtruttions being | 


Ceſar. 


—— 
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dejert : but that generally it had giuen domimion to valour , and kingdomes 10 con- 
quering armies. But while the treatiſe thus continuedjt was told Caſar that CAri- 
oniſtus bis horſemen were comming neerer unto the mount, and that they _ to 
ckirmiſh with his ſoldiours;, whereupon Ceſar brake off the treatie, and witharewe 
himſelfe to his men , commaunding them that they ſhoulde not caſt & weapon at the 
enemie: for although hee perceined that n 510695 agg of hu legion hee might haue 
incountered with CA riomſtus men,yet he would not giue occaſion by putting them 
to flight, to hane it ſaid, that he had entrapped them unaer pretence jo, At bus 
retarne ,when it was reported to the common ſoldiers howe arrogantly Arioniſius 
had caried himſclfe inthe wo 4 awe the Romaines all Gallia , and that hu 
\| men of armes dd offer to aſſautt the legion , inſomuch that the treaty was thereby 

broken off. the ſoldjors were more deſrrous of battell then before,ana b —_ degrees 
they obtainedit, Two aaies m_ EAriouſtus ſent againe ro Ceſar, to haue thoſe 
thinges perfited which were begun in the ks Ciſar theught it not good tomake 
any further meeting in his owne perſon, and the rather becauſe the Germaines had 
no ſtare of themſelues the daie before, but they threwe dartes and ſtones at his men; 
and whome ſocuer of his men hee ſhould ſend vnto him ſhould go intogreat danger, 
as caſt into the hands of a ſauage people .The beſt way he could thinke of was , to ſend 
Valerins Procillus, a well accompliſht yong man, that ſpake the French toung well, 
and had no waie offended the Germaines, and with himbe ſent Marcus Tris, a\ 
man well knowne to CAriouiſtus,v/ing ſometimes to reſort as a gueſt unto him: To 
theſe he gauc in charge that they ſ:ould diligemtlie marke, and inſtlic report unto 
him what CAriouiſtus ſid; But aſſoone as Ariouiſtus ſawe them in hu campe , hee 
cried ont to them in the preſence of his any yarig them what they had to do there, 
and whether they came as ſpies? And as they went about to make their anſwere, he 
would not heare them, but cauſed them to be raſt into irons. The ſame day he remo- 


ved, and incamped vundet the ſide of a hill 6, miles from Ceſars Fares the next day 


he came two mules beyond Caſar, neerer to the middeſt of Gallia, of purpoſe to cut off 
all corne and conuoie as ſhould be ſent unto the Romans, by the Hedui and Sequani. 

From that ay forwarde, by the ſpace of fine dates togither , Ceſar imbattadled hu 

men before his campe , to the intent that if eA rioniitus pleaſed to gine battell, he 

might haue libertie when hee would; but CAriouiſtus all this while kept his armie 

within his campe , and daily ſent out his horſemen to skirmiſh with the Romaines, 

Thus was the manner of fighting which the Germaines had pratiiſed: there were 

$000, horſemen, and as many ſtrong and nimble footmen, whom the horſemen had 
ſelefted out of the whole hoſt, euerie man one for his ſafegardgtheſe they had al waies 

at hand with them in battell, and unto theſe they + ley for ſacconr ; if the horſe- 

men were onercharged,theſe ener ſtept into helpe them, D_- one were wounded 
and ynhorſed,they ſtood about him and ſuccoured him: if the maner required either 

to aduenture for ward, or toretire {are backe ag aine ; their ſwiftneſſe was ſuch 

—_ continuall exerciſe, that hanging on the borſe maine by the one hand,they 

would run as faſt as the horſes. | 


ſy ET 


hs. 


THE OBSERVATION, 


T may ſeeme ſtrange vto the ſoldiours of our time,that the fooremen 
bee mingled pell mell amongſtthe horſemen , without hurte and 
aquantage to themielues: ſo vnlikely it is that they ſhoulde cither ſuccour 
, the | 
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che horſemen in any danger, or annoy the enemy: and theretore ſome haue 3; | 
magined that Fn Ei in the ABLE themſelues into one bodie, 
and ſo charging the enemy aſſiſted the horſemen; Bur the circumſtances of this | 
place,and of others whichI wil alleage to this ri Aur 6p > that theſe | 
footemen were mingled indifterently amongſt the horſemen,o afliſt enery par- 

ticular man as his fortune and occaſion required; and therfore the choiſe of 

| theſe footemen, was permitted to the wy axes; in whoſe (ernice they were to 
be imploicd, thatcuery man might take his friend in whom. he repoſed greateſt | 
confidence : When they were ouercharged theſe ſtept in ro helpe themy if anie 
man were wounded or vahorſed he had his footemau ready to afliſt him z and 
when they were to go ypon any ſpecdie ſcruice,or fuddainly to retire ypon ad- 
uantage, they ſtaic themſelues vpon the maine of the horſes with one hande, 
and ſo ran as faſt as the horſemen.could go :which ſeruices they could not poſ- 
ſiblic haue performed without confuſion and diforder, if the fooremen had not 
ſeuerally attended vpon them, accordiag to the affeftion ſpecified in their par- 
ticular cle&ion . The principall vic of thele foormen of the Germaines conhil- 
tedia the aide of cheir owne horſemen vpon any. neceflity , norfo much regar- 
ding their ſeruice vppon the enemie, as the afsiſtance of their horſemen, But 
rs ui had long betore practiſed the ſame Arte to a more effeuall pur- 
pole, namely as a principall remedy nor onely rorefiſt, bur ro defear far greater 
rroupes of hore, then the enemy was able to oppoſe againſt them.VVherof the 
| molt ancient memory which hultory mentionerh,is recorded by Liuie in the ſe- | 
cond punicke war, at the ſiege of Capua, vnder the regiment of Quintus Fului- 
us the Conſul : where it is ſaid, that in all their conflicts, as the Romaine legions 
returned with the better;{o their caualry was alwaies put tothe worſt:& therfore | 


they inuentedthis means to make that good by Art which was wanting in force. 
Our of the whole army were taken the choiſelt young men, both for ſtrengrh & 
agilitic, and tothem were giuen lictle round bucklers,and feuen darts apecce in 
ſteed of their other weapons; thele ſoldiours practiſed to ride behind the horle- 
men, and ſpeedily to light from che horſes at a warchword [quncn ſo to charge 


the enciny on foot: And when by exerciſe they were made that the no- 
uelry of the inuention no whir atfrighred them , the Romaine horſemen went 
forth to incounter with the enemy, euery man carying his foot foldior behinde 
himgwho at the encounter ſuddainly ans ing the enemy with 
ſuch a fury,that they followed the in {laughter to the gates of Capua: And hence 
faith Liuic grew the firſt inſtitution. of rhe Velites , which euer after that time 
were inrolled with the legions. The author of this ſtrategemis ſaid to be one Q,,/ 
Nauius a Centurion, & was honorably rewarded by Fuluius the conſull for the 
ſame.Salult, inthe hiſtory of Iugurth,ſaicth, that Marius mingled the Velites 
with the Caualrie of the aſſociates , vt quacungue inuaderent_ equitatus hoſtiuns 
rats . Thelike practiſe was vied by Czlar , .as appearcth inthe thirde 
c ofthe Ciuill warrez ſauingthat inſteed of the velites , hee mingled with 
his horſemen 4oo. of the luſtieſt of his legionarie ſoldiours,to reſiſt the caualrie | 
of Pompei, while the reſt of his armic paſled ouer the riuer Genuſum , after the 
won he had at Dirrachium, qui tantum profecere, (aith the text; Yt eque- 
G j. ftri 
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i prahtio commiſeo, pellerent anmes,complures imterficerent , pſaque incolumes ad| 
oo ſe (eas LG other KP Ap be recited, burtheſe are ſufficient 
to proue,that the greateſt Captaines of auncient times ſtrengrhened their ca- 
ualrie with footemen diſperſed amongſtthem. The Romaine horſemen, ( ſaith 
Polibius) at the firſt caried but a weake limber pole, or ſtafte;, and a little round 
buckler; but afterwards, they vied the furniture of the Grecians, which Ioſephus 
affirmethto bee aſtrong launce or ſtaffe , andthree or foure darres in a quiuer 
with a buckler, and a long ſword by their right fide . The vie of their launce was 
moſt effecuall when they chargedin troupe, pouldron topouldron; and that 
maner of fighr afforded no meanes to ape footmen:but when they vied 
their dartes, eucrie man got what aduantage of ground he coulde, as our Car- 
| bing forthe moſt part do, and ſo the footemen might haue place amongthem: | 
or otherwiſe, for ſo good an aduantage, they woulde cafilie make place for the 
footmen to ſerue among them : Borhowfoeiice it was , it appeareth by this cir- 
cumſtance howe little the Romaines fearedtroupes of horſe , conſidering thar 
the beſt meanes- to defeate theirhorſe was by their foote companies . But to 
make it more plaine, of many examples I will onely alleage twoz the one out of 
Livie,to prone that theRomaine horſemen were nor inpy rn for ſeruice to 
footemen : the orheroutof Hirrius, to ſhewe the ſame againſt ſtrangers, 
and Numidian horſemen, In the Conſulſhips of L. Valerius, and Marcus Ho- 
ratius : Valerius'hauing fortunatelic ouerthrowne the Equi and the Volſei, 
Horarius proceeded with as' great courage in the warre againſt the Sabines, 
wherein it happened, that in the day of bartell, the Sabines reſerued 2000. of 
cheir men to giue afreſh aflauleypon the lefte corner of the Romaines, as they 
were in conflict, which rooke ich eſe , thar the legionarie footemen of that 
corher were forcedro retreit. Which the Romaine horſemen beeing in number 
690, perceiuing, and not being able withtheir horſe to make head againſt the e- 
nemy ; they preſently forſooke their horſes ; and made haſteto make good the 
place on foote; wherein they caried themſclues ſo valiantly, that in a moment 
of time they gaue the like aduantage to their footemen , againſt the Sabines; 
and the berooke themſclues againe to their horſes,to purſue the enemy in chaſe 
as they fled. Forthe ſecond point . The Numidians, as Czlar witneſſeth,were 
the beſt horſemen that euer hee met with , and vied the ſame Arte as the Ger- 
maines did, mingling among themlight armed footemen : an Ambulſcado of 
theſe Numidians charging the legions vpon a ſuddaine, the hiſtory faieth , that 


Lib.z. 


De bello A- 
fricano. 


rmpetw legionis Equitatus &+ lenis armatura hoſtium, nullo nevotio, loco pulſa 
Fe deiechs eft "Me! Ak as they ſometimes retired, and ſometimes rn 4 
yponthe rerewarde of the armie , according to the manner of the Numidian 
fight; the hiſtoric ſaieth , Ceſariani interim non amplins tres ant quatuor milites 
veteran ſi ſe connertiſient &+ pila viribus contorta in Numidas infeſtos conieciſsent, 
amplius duorum millium ad vnum terga vertebant. So that to free himelfe of this 
inconuenience, he tooke his horſemen out of the rereward, and placed his legi- 
| ons there, ita vint hoſtium per legionarium militem commodias ſuſtinebat . And 
| cucras he marched hee cauſed 300. ſoldiours of cuerie legion to bee free and 
| without burthen, that they mightbe ready vpon all Pale? 4 nos in Equi- 


| # tatum' 


| 
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tum Labient immiſit. Tum Labienus, conuerſ1s equis, ſirworum conſpectu perterritus 
turpiſiime contendit fugere, multis etus eee!ſ1s, compluribus ren lie levio- 
nary ad ſua ſe recipiunt ſigna, atque iter inceptum ire cepernnt . I alleage the veric 
wordes of the hiltorje,to take awaic all ſuſpicion of talifying, or wreſting anie 
thing to an affected opinion. If any man will looke into the reaſon ofthis diſ- 

aritie, he ſhall finde it to be chicfely the worke of the Roman pile, an vnreſiſta- 
ble weapon ,and the tcerrour of horſemen, eſpecially when they were caſt with 
the aduantage of the place, and fell ſo thicke, that there was no meanes to auoid 
them. 

But ro make itplaine, that any light armed footmen could better make head 
againſtatroupe of hore, then aualry of their owne partie, although they 
bare but the ſame weapons: Ler ys conſider how nimble and readie they were, 
that fought on foote, cither totake an aduantage, or ro ſhunne and auoide anie 
danger; caſting their darts with farre greater ſtrengrh and more certaintic,then 
the horſemen could doe . For as the force of all the engines of olde time,as the 
Baliſts, Catapult e and Tolenones , proceedeth from that ſtabilitie and reſting 
Center, which nature affordeth as the onely ſtrength and life of the engine; fo 
what force ſocuer a man maketh, muſt ap 595. proceede from that 
& ſtay, which nature by the earth or ſome other ynmoucable reſt, giuerth tothe 
body, from whence it taketh more or leſle ſtrengrh, according to the violence 
which it rmerh;as he thar lifterh vp a waight from the ground,by ſomuch 
treadeth heauict vpon the earth,by how muchthe thing is heavier then his bo- 
die. The foormen therforehauing a ſurer ſtaie rocounterpoiſe their forced mo- 
tion, then the horſemen had,caſt their dartes with greater violence, and conſe- 
quently with more certainty. | | 


> 


CHAP. XVIILL 


Czſarpreventeth Ariouiſtus of his purpoſe, by 
making two Campes. T he ſuperſtition 
| of the Germans. 


HE N_Ceſar perceived that Ariouiſtus meant nothing 
leſee then to fight, but kept himſelfe within his campe ; | 
ps og he ſhould intercept the Sequani and 
other of his aſsociates as they came with conuoies of corne 
to the Romans, beyond that place wherein the Germans 
abode about 600 patesfro their campe; he choſe a ground 
Jf meete to incampe in : and marched thither in three bat- 
tels, commanding two of them to ſtand readie in Armes, and the third to fortifie the 
campe. Arioviſtus ſent 15000 footmen,and all his horſe to diſturbe the ſouldiers, and 
to hinder the intrenchment. Notwithſtanding Ceſar as he had before determined, 
cauſed two battels to withſtand the enemie, and the third to $0 through with the 
G y. "worke: 


| newe moone. 


of ſuch forces as ſerue the ſtates in the vnited prouinces of 
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worke : which being ended, he left there two legions, ana part of the aſSocate forces, 
and led the other foure legions backe againe into his greater campe, and ſo he reited 


ecure concerning the connoies fram the Sequani, and by his greater campe cut off 
| ry paſſages jus Ariouiſtus and the Rhene , The next day Ceſar according to 


his cuſtome , brought his whole power out of both his campes,and marching a little 
from the greater campe, he put his men inaray and profered battell to the enemie;but 
perceiuing that Ariouiſtus would not ſtir out of his trenches, about noone he conuaied 
his Armie into their ſenerall campes . Then at length Ariouiſtus ſent or of his for- 
ces to aſſault the leſſer campe : the incounter continued very ſharpe on both parts, vn- 


till the evening; and at ſunſettin after many woundes piuen and taken, Ariouiſtu; 
conuaied his armie againe into their campe. And as Ceſar made inquirie of the cap- 
taines what the us was, that Ariouſtus refuſed battell: he found this tobe the 
cauſe , The Germans had a cuſtome, that their women ſhould by caſting of lots, and 
ſouthſaying, declare whether it were for their behoofe to fight or no, and that pr 
bor Arte the Germans could not get the vittorie if they feught before t 


found byt 
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THE FIRST OBSERY ATION, 


2A Irſt we may obſcrue what eſpeciall importance, this manner of in- 

! camping carried in that abſolute diſcipline which the Romans 

: > ſerued, and by which they conquered ſo many nations : for bei 
F&Wgnw the lafctic which it affoorded their own troupes,, it ſerued for a hold 


; dl fenced and manned, or as it were aſtrong fortified towne in any part of 


the field, where they ſaw aduantage, and as oft as they thought it expedient, ei- 
ther to fortific themſclues, or impeach the enemie by cutting off his paſſages, 
hindering his attempts, blocking vp his campe, belides many other aduanta- 


| ges,all aucrring the ſaying of Domirius Corbulo: delabra vincendum efie hoſtem: 


a thing long tune neglected, bur of late happely renewed by the commanders 
:lgia: whom time 
and praQtiſe of the warres hathtaught to enterraine the vie of the ſpade, and 
to hold it in as great reputation as any weapons whatlocuer, which maic bec 
thought worthic executioners of the deedes of Armes. 


—_— 


' THE SECOND OBSERVATION. 


es Ga N the ſecondplace we may obſerue, that there was no nation ſo bar- 
$9 Be barous (for I vnderſtand the Germans to be as barbarous in-regard of 

*— the motions of religion as any knowne nation of thar time, being in a 
Climate ſo neare the North,that it afforded no contemplation at al)thar could 
not make vie in their greatelt affaires, of that ſuperſtition rowhich their minde 
was naturally inthralled ; and forge prophelies and diuinations as wellto ſtir vp 


as to moderate the irregular motions ot a multitude, according as they might 
; belt 
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ell feruc to aduantage ar proceedings. Neither did Czlar lerlip the occa- 
ſion of making vſe of this theit religion: for vnderſtandingþby their —_ 
chat their diuinations forbad them ro fight before the hon «foo he vied all 
the meanes he could to prouoke them to bartell ; thar their religious opinion 
of miſchieuing might nroTe their reſolution to rerurne cong ers Which 
may ſerue to proue that a ſuperſtitious people are ſubieRt ai. many inconueni- 
ences,which induſtry or fortune may diſcouer to their ouerthrow.lt is recorded 
that Columbus, being Generall of ſome forces, which Ferdinando king of Ca- 
ſtile ſene to diſcouer the welt Indies, & ſuffering great penury for want of victu- | 
als in the Ile of Iamaica: after that he had obſerued how the ag” RAFT 
d the moone, and hauing knowledpe of an Eclipſe thar was 
1appen, he tolde the inhabirants that vnleſſe they would furniſh him uy fuck 
neceſlaries as he wantedfor the On oftheir God ſhould ap-| 
peare towardes them, by changing his brighe ſhining face 'into obſcuritie and 
darkenefle: which was no ſooner happened, burthe am Indians, firoken with 
— feare of thar Shichehe courſe of nature required, kept nothing | 
acke that might aſftrheir enemies to TE Ng ao GOTO their owne 
counttie. 
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order of battell , on mm ' their whole\ Armie with __ cartes and cariage, 
that there mi, bt be na hope at al ft to ſawe any man by flight, that durſt not abide 
the forte f the batiell In theſe chariots they place wa— that they by their 
outſtretched handes and teares ny pitty, mie bt imeplore the ſouldiers as they FA 
cended by courſe into the battell wot to deliner x aber ane: of thers life and b 
ing, into the bondage and thraldome of the Romans. Caſar aftipne aſtigned _ 
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CST 


THE FIRST OBSERV ATION; 


FH E Romaines cuen fromthe infancie of their ſtate were cuer zea- 
Jo (S71Lous admirers of true honour, and alwaies deſired ro beholde with the 
9 Balcyc, rowhat mcalure of vertue cuerie man had attained; that the 
=== oung with greater feruency of ſpirit might ſounde our the celebrati- 
on of Matte virtute, which imported more honour then any wealth chat could 
be heaped vpon them. Neither was this the leaſt part of their wiſedom ,- conſi- 
dering that the moſtprerious things that are, loole mudh of their worth, if they 
be norſuted withother PRE! 7 2065, natures, whoſe ſympathie addeth. much 
more excellencic then is diſcerned , when they ' nd by themſelues without 
ſuch aſſiſtance, For how ſinall is the beauty which nature hath giuento thecie- | 
| pleaſing diamond, when it is not adorned with a2 artificiall forme? or what per- 
te&ion can the forme giue without a foile to.ſtrengrhren it ? or what good is in 
either of them if the light doe not illuminate it? or whatauaile all theſe where 
there wanteth an eye toadmire it, a iudgement to value it, and an heart to im- 
brace it? ſuch a vnion hathnature imprinted in the diuerſitic of creatures con- 
curring to perfection, and eſpecially in morall ations, inwhoſe cariage there 
is a far greater cxactnes of correſpondency required to approue them honora- 
ble, then was requiſite to niake the iewell beauriful. And this did Czfarin all 
his battels; amongſtthe reſtthat at Aleſia is particularly noted in this manner, | 
god in conſpettu mperatoris res gerebatur neque rette aut turpiter faitum celari 
poterat, vtroſque &+ laudis cupiditas © timor ionominie, ad virtutem exatabat. 
| And when Liuie wouldexprelſe how valiantly an ation was caried, he ſaith no 
more bur in conſpetFu imperatoris res gerebatur, which is 35 much toſaic, that 
foraſmuch as the Romaines were diligent obſeruers of cutie mans worth , re- 
| warding vertue with honor, and cowardice yvith reprochz eueric man bent his 
| wholeindeuour to deferue the;good opinion of his Generall, by diſcharging 
wr duty which he owed to the common wealth, with all loyalty and hens | 
of ſpirit. | butt 5 ; 
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THE SECOND OBSERV ATION. 


SF7]HcRomaines had foure formes of the front of their battell, the firſt 
NY [EAwas called Acies red, when neither the corners nor the bartell was 
I EYaduancedone before another, but were all cariedin aright line, and 
made ſtraight front; andthis was their moſt vſuall manner of im- 
= The ſecond forme of the front was called obliqua , when as one of the'cor- 
| 2ets was aduanced neerer vnto the enemy then the reſt,to. beginne the bartell: 
| andthis was commonly as Vegetius noteth, the right cornet: for the right cor- 
netofan army had great aduantage againſt the left ofthe enemies, in regarde 

| : | of 
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oftheirweapons and furniture : But Czlar did it inthis place, becaule hee per- 
ceiued that the enemy was weakeſt in that parr 5 following a maxtme of great 
authoritie, thar the weakeſt parr of an enemie is in the beginning tobe charged | 
with the ſtrength ofan army: for ſo fanorable ate mens indgementes to that 
which is already happened, that the ſequell of euery action dependeth for the 
moſt part vpon the beginning, D/midium fatti quibene cepit habet,(faith a Poet) 
and not without rem reaſon, ſo forcible continually is beginning , and fo. 
connexedto the ſequel by the nature of a precedent cauſe, rharthe-ende muft 
ncedes erre from the common courſe, when it doth not participate of tharqua- 
| litic which was in the beginning,Neither can there be any good ende wirhour a | 
good beginning: for although the beginning bee oftentimes. diſaſtrous and 
valucky, and the end fortunate and happie, yer before it came td thatend chere 
was a fortunate beginning : for the bad beginning was hot ES of] 
a good, bur of an cuill end. And therefore that his men night foretee a h 
cnde in a good Dennis it behooued him with the beſt of his armie to afſaujr 
the weakeſt part of the enemy. rr ee nn 2 
The third forme ofthe front is called Sinzata, when both the cornets are ad- 
| uanced forward, and the bartellſtandeth backwarde off from the enemy, after 
the faſhion of a halfemoone, Scipio viedit in Spaine , haning obſerned ſome 
daies before, that the enemy contirmally fo diſpoſed of the barrel, tharhis beſt 
ſoldiours were alwaics inthe midft;' an re Scipio pur all his old foldi- 
| oursin the corners, and brought them our firſt to charge vpon the weakeſt part 
of the enemy, that thoſe might decide the controterlie , before the other thar 
were inthe mid(t could come to fi " | 
The laſt forme is called gibboſ# or gibbera Acies, when the bartel is aduanced, | 
and the two cornets lag behinde . This formedid Haniball vie' inthe bartell of 
Cannas,but with this Arr, thathe ſtrengthened his two corners with the beſt of 
his ſoldiours, and placed his weakeſt in the middeſt, that the Romaines follow- 
ing the retreit of the bartell, whichwas eaſily repeld,might be incloſed on each 


fide with the two cornets. 
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CHAP, XX. 
"The battell betweene Czfar and Arioviſtus, 


ee. 


[5s . OBSERVATIONS VPON CASARS - 
| there were many legionarie ſouldiers,that were ſeene to keepe vpon the phalanx &to 
pull upwith thei hands 


{s the targets that conered it and ſo to wound &7+ kil thiſe that 
were underneath:and by that means, they brake & diſperſed it and {0 the left cornet 
the enemy, was owerthrowne © put to flight,.Now while the right cornet was thus 
uſied, the left cornet was ouercharged with an vnequall multitude of the Germans, 

us young Craſius the Prefett of the horſemen no ſooner perceined ( hazing more 
ſcope and libertie then any of the commanders that were in the battell) he ſent tert.. 
am Acicm,the third battell,to reſcue and aide their fellowes that were in dancer, by 
meanes whereof the fight was renewed, and all the enemie was put to flight and ne- 
wer looked backe vntill they came to the Khene, which was about five mules from the 
place where they fought; where ſame few of them ſaued themſelues by ſwimming, o- 
thers found a fewe beates and fo eſcaped ; Ariauiſtus lighting vpon a little barke tied 
to the ſhore, with much a doe recouered the other ſede of the Rhene,and ſo ſaued him- 
ſelfe : the reſt were all ſlaine by the horſemen . As Ceſar purſued the German horſe- 
men, it was his chance to light upon Valerius Procillus , as he was drawne vp aud 
downe by his keepers bound with three chatnes.which accident was we 0p to him 
as the victorie it ſelfe; being ſo fortunate to recouer his familiar friend whom the bar- 
barous enemie,contrarie to the law of nations had caſt into priſon ; &> in his own pre- 
| ſence had three ſeerall times caſt lots m—_ his life, whether he ſhould be then burned | 
or repriued onto another time and ſtill he was ſaued by the fortune of the lots : and 
Marcus Titius was found in like manner and brought onto him . The fame of this bat- 
tell being caried beyond the Rhene: the Sueui that were come to the bankes of Rhene, 
returned home againe, whom. the inhabitants belonging te the ſaide riner purſued, 
and ſlew a great number of them. Caſar haning thus ended two great warres in one 


|ſommer ,he brought his Armic into their wintering campes \, ſomewhat ſooner then 
the time of the yeare required. : 


THE FIRST OBSERVATION, 
<= His phalanx here mentioned, can hardly be proued to be the right 
NUN re Macedonian Phalanx ; but we are rather ro vnderſtand it to be fo 
FN tearmed, by reaſon of the cloſe and compatt imbartrailing, rather 
IS3ﬀgYy then in any other reſpet ; andirreſembled much ateſtudo, asT ſaid 
of the Heluerian phalanx , Secondly, I obſerur, that Czfar kept the olde rule 
Peng their diſcipline in fight : for although the name ot Triaries benor 


mentioned in his hiſtoric; yethe omitted not the ſubſtance , which was, to hauc 


imam, ſecundam, © tertiam Aciem; and that fone Acies ſhould beginthe 
attell, and the ſecond ſhould come freſh and aſſiſt them ; or peraduentare if 
theenemic were many and ſtrong, the firſt and ſecond battell were joyned to- 
gether, and ſo charged vpon the encmie with greater furie and violence: bur ar 
all aduentures, the tird attell was cuer in ſubſidio, as they rearmed it, to ſuc- 
cour any parr that ſhould be overcharged ; which was a thing of much conſe- 
Ie, and of great wiſedome.. For if we either reſpect the incouragement of 

ſouldiers,or the caſualtic of fortune z what could be more added to their dif. 


]<iplinein this behalfe, then to haue a ſecond & a third ſuccour,to giueſtrengrh 


| 


to the fainting weaknes of their men, and to repaire the difaduantage which any 
| accident 
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accident ſhould calt ypon them ? or 1t their valour were equally balanced, and 
vicoric ſtood doubttfull which of the two parties ſhee ſhould honour, theſe al- 
waics ſtept in, being freſh, againſt wearic and ouerlaboured ſpirits, and fo drew 
victoric in deſpite of caſualtie vnto themſelues; | 


—_ — 


THE SECOND OBSERVATION, 


3 Oncerning vſe of lots, it ſhallnot be amiſſeto looke into the nature 
5 /\ VA of them, being in former times fo general|,tharthere was no nation 
We: 0 ciuill or barbarous, bur were directed in their greateſt affaires, by 
CZXS\ the ſentence of logs. As we maynor refuſe for an vndoubred truth, 
that which Salomon faith the 16 of Proucrbs: ThE lots are caſt into rhe lap: bur 
the direQion thereof belongerh tothe Lord: Through the knowledge whereof, | 
Ioſuawas directed to take Achan, the Mariners Ionas, and the Apoltles,to con- 
ſecrate Matthias.So whether the heathen and barbarous people,whoſe blindnes 
itvthe way of truth could direct them no further then to ſenceleſſe ſaperftition, 
and put ” cont in minde of a dutie which —_— bur conldnotrell them what 
it was,nor how to be performed :whether theſe Hay, were perſwaded tharthere 
wasany ſupernaturall power in their lotteries, which direted the ation rothe 
decree of deſtenie, and as the Gods would haue it, it remainerth doubtful; Ari- 
ſtotleche wiſeſt of the heathen, concerning things naturall;namerh; that euetit 
cafuall; or proccedingfromfortune; of whictrthe reaſon of man could | 
nocauſe, or (as he ſaith) which hath no cauſe: Sothar wharſoaier happenedin 
any:a&ion beſides the intent ofthe agent and workeman, was tearmed atreffs&t 
of fortune, or chance of habnab. For all other eftes which depended vpon a 
cerraine and definite cauſe, were neceſlarily produced; and therefore could not 
be cafuallor ſubiectto the inconftancie of chance: And becanſe manic and fun- 
drie ſuch chances daily happened,which like terre fily had no father, and could 
notbe warranted;as lawfull children.cither tonature or torcaſon, by the appea- 
rance of ancfhicient cauſe, they reduced them all to the power of forrunez as the 
principall efficientand ſoueraigne Motor of all juch vnexpe&edeuems; thatis, 
they made nothingelic the gouerneſſe,and direfreſle of many thingswhich at- 
rerward grew to ſuch credit amang({tmen,tharit ſurpaſſed in dignityall natural! 
cauſes, ard was deified with celettralf honour; asthe Poer faith; Nos te farmus 
fortuna deam celoquelocamus . By the prouideace of this blinde ewhich 
held her deity by the tenure of mens ignorance, were albcafuall ations: dire- 
Cted, and cfpecially lors ; the euent whereof depended onelywpon her pleaſure 
and decree : ncithericould their direQion be afſigned toany other power, for 
then their nature had been alrered from chance to certainty, rhe eventicould 
not haue been called Sors, butmutthane been reputed in the order of _— 
effects, whercof diſcourſe of reaſon acknowledgeth acertaine foregoing 
Vhereby we ſee vpon how weake an axletree, the greateſt motions of the god- 
lefle world were turned , hauing irregularitie and vncertaintie, forthe: autelli- 
zentie, that gouerned their reuolutions, All herein all ſortes of men; (although 
in divers reſpeCtes) reſted as well contented, as if an Oracle had ſpoken vnto 
them,and reucaled the myſteries of farall deſtinie. 

H j. ; Rome 
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"Rome directed the maine courle of her gouernment, by the fortune of thus 
mocke deſtiny . For although their Conſul and Tribunes were eleCted by the 
people, who pleaſedtheir own fancie with the free choice of their commanders, 
and ſured their obedience with a well liking authority : yet the publike affaires, 
which each Conſull was ſeuerally to _— was ſhared out by lots. For if an c- 
nemic were entered into their confines ro depopulare and walt their territories, 
+ | chelots aſſigned this Conſull for the gouernment of the cittie; and the other to 
command the legions,and to manage the war. If forces were to be ſent into di. 
uers provinces and againſt ſeuerall cnemies ,neither the Senate nor the people 
could giue to either Conſull his raske : but their peculiar charges were aurhori- 
ſed by lots. If any extraordirtarie aftion wereto be done inthe citie,asthededi- 
cation of a temple, the ſanQiifying of the Capitoll after a pollution, Sors ommia 
verſat,did all in all. And yet (notwithſtanding the weake foundation of this pra- 
Riſe in their Theologic & deepeſt diuinitic)we may not thinke but rheſe $kiltull 
Architectors of that abſolute gouernment, wherein vertue ioyned with true wil- 
dome, to make an vnexampled patterne : we _y not rhimke I ſay, but they 
forelaw the manifold _—_ —_— _ _ Oo _—_ actions _— 
otherway be preuented, bur c rw ungsare equally leuc- 
led betweene diuers obics, = run with indifferencie to ae Fl 29g | 
muſt be ſome controlling power, to draw the current rowardes one coaſt;zand to 
ropriate itvnto one chanell, that the order of nature be not- inuerſed,; nor a 
nelteſtabliſhed gouernmer diſtarbed:So the ſtate of Rome caſting many things | 
with equall charge:vpon her two ſoueraigne magiſtrates, which couldnor-be 
butby one of them 5 whar better meanes couldthere be inuenred to 
mrereſſe the one-inthar office andxo diſcharge the other, thento appoint an ar- 
biter, whoſe decree exceeded humane reaſon > Of which-ir could not be ſaide 
why it was fo, but thatirwas fo : for if the wiſdome of the Senat had been called 
to-counſell, or the voices of the people calculated toderermineof rhematrer; 
| it mightcafily haue burſt out into ciuill diſcord, conſidering the: often conten- 
rions GR the Senat and the pony the factions of Clients;8 the conſtant 
mutabilitic of cuery mans priuate aftections ne;ceſlrily melining vato:one; al- 
_ chew worthavere equal & by truc reaſon indiſcernabl& which mighthauc 
the one proud: of that which peraducnture he had norzand calt theother 
lower then would haue well beſcemed his veirrucs: And cherfore ro cut oftthele, 
[with many other mconueniences, they inuented lors3 which withour eitherrea- 
ſon or will might.decide ſuch controuerſies By this itappeareth how limle che 
ancient law-makers reſpected the ground & reaton of an ordmance,fothe'com- 
moditie were great, andthe vic <p rigng= men the:good of the ftate: foriasrhey 
law thething it ſclfc to be caſuall; fo they ſawrhar caſualltliinges are ſomerimes 
| more ncebaic then demoniſtrariue concluſions: neither ought the nature,and 
ſpeculatiue conſideration of. lawes and ſtatutes; belong to the — 
but the execution and obedience thereof maketh the common weale flouriſh. 


. | Andthusendeththe firſt Commentaricof Ceſar his warrein Gallia. 
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THE SECOND COMMENTARIE 
OF THE WARS IN GALLIA, , 


| THE ARGYVMENT. 


FITS Ike as when a heauy bodie lycth yponthe skirt of alarger 
I 2 continued quantity, aſthoughir coucr bur a ſmall parcell 
= ofthe whole ſurface; yetthe other quarters are burthe- 
ned & kept ynder withaproportionable meaſure of that waight; 
and through the vnion id, continuation which binderh all the 
| parts into onetorality,fecle the ſame ſuppreſſion which hath really 
ſcaſed but ypontheir fellow part: In like maner the Belgz, inhabr- 
ring the furtheſt skirr ofthattriple continent, ſeemedto repine at 
that heauy burrhen, which the Romaine Empite had laide vpon 
the Prouince,the Hedui, and other ſtates of thatkingdome. And 
leaſt ir might ia time be further remoued and aide direaly vpon} 
their ſhoulders, rhey thought it expedicnt whileſt they felte ir 
but by participation to gather their ſeuerall forces into one|- 
head, and tric whetherthey coulde freetheirneighbour nations} 
from ſo grecuousa yoak; or atthe leaſt keepe it fr6 comming any 
neerervnto hembles : Andthisisthe Argument of this ſecond 
booke,which deuideth ir ſelfe intotwo partes: the firſt containing 
the warres betweene Czefar and all the ſtates of Belgia vnited to- 
ither:the ſec6d recording the batrailes which he made with ſome 
ofthe ſtatesrthereofin particular, as time and occafion gaue him 
meanes to effect it, | 


TY ———_—_—KK_ 
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-CHAP.T. 


| Czſar haſtethto his army, marcheth towardes the | 
confines of the Belg e,e5 taketh in the men of Rheims. 


FILE HE report o thi confederacie bei ; bro ht unto C4 ar, while# 
BT Ia he wed food 1 Alpes, as we fo ann from bor ak & by 
Le IS the common heareſay of the worlde : hee lenied two new legions in 
DJ Wall Lumbardie , and ſent them by 2. Pedins into Gallia, and a 
CE {cs there was any forrage in the fieldes he himſelfe came to the ar- 
EEXEEERDSD ;gje, At bk arrinal,underſtanding by the Senones & the "oflef 
| H $6; the 
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the Galles that bordered wpon the Belg (to whom he gaue n charge tolcarne what 
was done among (# them, that there was nothing in Bel ia but muſtering of ſoldi. 
ours, and gathering their forces into one heade : he thought it not ſafe to make anic 
further delaie, but hauing made prouiſion > jrac wh drewe out hus army from their 
wimering campes, and within fifteene aates he came tothe ar the Belge, 
Aſſeone as he was come thither, which was much ſooner then was looked for ;, the 
men of Rheimes being the vitermoſt of the Belge , next adioining tothe Celts, 
thought it beſt to entertiine apeaceable reſolution, and ſent Iecius and _Anutebre- 
Lins, two of the cheefe menof their ſtate unto Ceſar, to ſubmit themſelues and all 
that they had, to the mercy of the Romaine Empire; affirming that they were inno. 
| cent both of the counſel of the Belg#, and of their conſpiracie gainf the Romaines: 

For proofe wherof they were ready to giue fager;to receinethem into their towns, 
px niſh them with corne or what other thing they ſtood in need: of . That the 
|reſtof theBelge were al in armes, and the Germans on the other ſide of the Rhene 
had orenniſedes ſend them ſuccour : yeatheir madneſſe was ſo great that they them. 
ſelues were not able to hold backe the Sueſſones from that attempt , being their bre- 
thren and kinſmen in bloud, andv/ing the ſame lawes and caitomes as they did , ha- 
wing both one magiſtrate and one forme of goutrnment ; but they would neeas ſup- 
port the ſame quarrel which the reſt of the Belge had undertaken, 


THE OBSERVATION. 


Ir? Might heere take occaſion to ſpeake ſormyhar of a particular reuout 
£0 Nb in a generall cauſe; and howe aconfederate ſtate may in regarde of 
I 3 their owne ſaferie, forſake a common quarrell, vr whatſgeuerthe v- 
ESD \\;verſall ſocictic hathenadted preiudiciall rotheir common weale: 
bur that I onely intende to difcouer warlike practiſes, leauing theſe queſtions of 
lawe and policie to men of greater judgement and berter experience. Onlie 1 
obſerue in the behalfe of the Romaine gouernment, that ſuch* cities as yeelded 
tothe Empire, and became tributarie to their treaſury (howſoeuer they were 0- 
thetwiſe combined by confederacy) ſeldomeor neuer repented them: of their 
face, in d of the noble patronage which they found in that ſtate, and of 
the duc reſpect obſerued rowards them. 5 Et; 
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CHAP, 
The power of the Belgz, and their prepa- .- 
vetad.; ration for this warre. | 


SET Ac/ar inquiring of the Ambaſſadors which came fri Rheimes what 
© _ eh fares wererbe had taken armes, and what they were able to 


do in matter of war : found the Belg eto be deſcended from the Ger- 
— maine; whopaſcing oner the Rhene time out of minde, droue away 
DEREEEOY be Galles and ſeared themſelues in their poſſefions: andthat theſe 
only of al the Galles kept the Cimbriand 7 extoni fri emering into 
| F210 their 
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their country: and 1n that regard they chalengea to themſcluesgreat authorutie,c5 
| | vaunted much m their feats of armes. Concerning their number they had theſe ad: 
uertiſements;the* Bellouaci exceedeaall the Belge in proweſſe , authoritie , and 
number of men , TL 4s 60000, men: andin that regard they demanded the 
admini(tration of the who 

countrey, and having 12. walled towns gromiſed to ſet out 50000. 


e© Neruy 45 


mandui as many;the 5 Morimi 250 00, the eMenapy 7000.the Caletant ro000.the 


ded unto them great offers and liberallpromiſes of recompence , and commu, 


Pp mg receined two eſpecial aduertiſements from the men of Rheimes, the one con- 
Jakks the multitude of the enemy; and the other touching the ſingular opinion 
which was generally heldof their manhood: hee prouided for the firſt by perſuadin 
Dinitiacus the Heduan, that it much imported the whole courſe-of thoſe ufineſſer 
to keepe aſunder the powre of the enemy; andto withhold their forces from making 
4 head, that ſo he —_ auoide the danger of incountering ſo great apower at one 
inſtant. Which might eaſilie be brought to paſſe, if the Hedui wonlde enter with a 
ftrong power into the marches of. the Bellouaci,, and ſacke their territories with 
ſivord apd confuſion, which Dinitiacus promiſed toperforme,and to — e he 
ſpeedily returned into his cone Fee the ſecond advertiſement whichpreſented 
unto him the great ualour and manhood of his enemies, he reſolued not to be too ha- 
| ftie ingiuing thembattell, but firſt toproue by skirmiſhing with his horſemen what 
his ke.Leoe, Þ their proweſſe could do, and what his own men durſt doe, 


THE OBSERVATION. 
ZN His rule ofmaking rial ofthe worth of an enemy, hath alwaics been 


J A whereon the true iudgment of the eventmay be grounded, For it the 
ES 1orine of the old Philoſophers, whichteacheth that the worde yon 
putabam was neuer heard out ofa wiſe mis mouth,haue any place in the courſe 
of humane ations , it ought efpeciallie ro be regarded in managing rheſe main 
points, whereon the ſtare of kingdomes and empires dependeth , For vnleſle 
we be perſuaded that blind chance direQerh the courſe of rhis worlde vvith an 
vncenaine confuſion, and that no forclight can fwaie the balance of our 
into either parr of our fortune; Iſce no reaſon-why we ſhould nor by al meanes 
indeuorto grounde'onr knowledge vypon true cauſes,and leue} ourpr 
to that certainty which riſcth fronythe thingstheſclues. Andthis is the rather 
to be vrged, inaſmuch as our leaders are oftentimes deceiued when they lookno 
furrherchento match an cnemyWwith equalitic of number , referringtheirva- 
lour to bee rried inthe battell;' not confideringthar the cyeofit ſelte cannor! 
| 3s WY (RF H iij. diſcerne 


warre. The” Sueſſones inhabiting 4 age and fertile | 


Catuaci 19000. the” Eburones, Condruſones, and others 40200, Caſar incoura- |; 


ting the men of Rheimes toperſiſt their farthfulnes tothe Romaine Empire propoun- 
, , arks.2h; pre | 


their ſenate to come before him, and bring with them theiy noble mens ſonnes to be |: 
riuen vp for hoſtages, which they diligently per fourmed by a day appointed. And Þ Leige. 


(oblerued by prudent and graue commanders , as the {ureſt principle | - 


many; the" Mttrebath 15000,the © Ambiani 10000,the Velocaſſy and* Vere: [ Th 


296000 inal, 


a 
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diſcerne the difference berweene two champions of like preſence and outward 
cariage, vnleſle it ſce their ſtrength comparedtogether and waied as it were in 
the ſcale of triall : which Czſar omitted not dt gently to obſcrue, before he 
would aduenture the hazard of battell. For beſides his owne fatiſtaQtion, it gaue 
great incouragement to his men, when they ſawe themſclues able to counter- 
match an enemie, and knew their taske to be ſubie> to their ſtrength; Neither 
did he obſerue it onely at this inſtant, but throughout the whole courle of his 
ations; for we finde that he neuer incountered any enemie, bur with ſufficient 
power, either in number or in valour to make head againſt them:which equality 
of ſtrengrh, being firſtlaide as a ſure foundation, he vied his owne induſtric and 
$kill , andthe diſcipline wherein his men were trained, as aduantages to ouer- 
{way his aducrſarie: and ſo drew vitorie maugre fortune vnto himlelfc, and ſel- 
dome failed in any of his bartels, 


A 


CHAP. 1II. 


Czfar paſſeth his Armie over theriver *Axona, 


leaning Titurins Sabinus incamped on the 
other ſide with fixe cohorts. | 


1 SSOONE as Ceſar vnderſiood, as well by his diſcouerers, as 
from the men Lo heimes,that all the power of the Belo was ef 
i [embled together into one place , and was now making towaraes 
him no great deſtance off; he made all the haſte he could to paſte 

& his Armie ouer the riner _A xona, which denided the men 
Ws] Rheimes from the other Ir IWherby he brought to paſſe that 
no enemie could come on the backe of hips to worke any diſad- 


wantage : and that corne "__ be brought unto him from Rheimes and other cntties 


without danger . And further , that he "gy command the paſiage backe againe, as 
occaſion ſhould ſerue to his beſt. aduantage, he fortified a bridee which he found on the 
riner, with a ſtrong far on of men , and cauſed Titurius Sabinus a Levate, to in- 
campe himſelfe on the other ſide of the riner with ſixe cohortes, commannding him to 
nyo with a rampier of 12 foote in altitude, and 4 trench of 18 foote in 
readth. | = 


.OBSERV ATION. 
6 F irbe demaunded, why Czfar did paſle his Armie ouer the riuer, 


war hem his backe; and did not rather attend the enemie on the 
£014 ,and ſo take the ad c of hindering hing, if he ſhould 
G28) attempr to paſle ouer? I will ſet downe the reaſons in the ſequell of 
this warre, as the occurrences ſhall fall out to make them more euident, In the 
meanetime ler ys enter into the particularitie of theſe ſixe cohortes, that wee 
maie the better judge of ſuch troupes which were imploicd in the feruices of 


this ware: but that wee may. the r coniefture what number of ſouldi 
; theſe 


I—_— ——_ wc. A "4 : 
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theſe fixe cohortes did containe, it ſeemerh expedient, a little to diſcourſe of 
| the companies and regiments, which the Romans vied in their Armies. 

And firſt we are to vnderſtand, that the greateſt and chiefeſt regiment in a |. legion 
Roman Armie, was tearmed by the name of Legjio: as Varro faith, quod legwn- [Phat it was, 
tur milites in delefFu : or as Plutarch ſpeaketh, quod lecti ex omnibus efſent mili- ies #+ 
tares;ſo thatit taketh the name Legjo ofthe choiſe and ſeleQing of the ſoldiers. |**377 5" | 
Romulus is ſaidto be rhe firſt author & founder oftheſe legions, making cuerie 5 
legion to conraine 3000 ſoldiers: but ſhortly after they were angmented,as Fe- 
ſtusrecordeth vnto 4-00: and afterward againe from 4oooro 4200, And thar a 
number was the common rate of alegion vntil Hanniball came imo tralie,and [ZLix,/b, 2 2. | 
chen it was augmented to 50co, bur that proportion continned'onely for thar | 
time. And againe, when Scipio went into Africke, the legions were increafed 
ro 6200 footmen, and 300 horſe ; And ſhortly after the Macedonian warre,the: 
legions that continued in Macedonie ro keepe the Prouince from rebellion, 


ſoldiers were fo waſted, that he had ſcarce 7000 menintwo legions . Andifwe 
examine that place out ofthe 3.ofthe ciuill wat, where he faith; that in Pompei 
his Armie were 110*cohorts,which amountedts the niiber of 55000 men: Ant! 
being tnanifeſt as well by theſe rmmber of cohorres, as by.the teſtimonie of di- 
vers authors,thar Pompei his Army conſiſted 6f 21 {egions 3if we deniide 55000 
into 11 partes, we ſhall finde a kegronto confiltof 5ooo men', Which matte, 
or CNY knowne to be thE\ſuall rate of a legion , the Ro-: 
drhe 


: 


mans vhwaies exp ſtrength of their Arnie by rhe nurhber of legions: 
thatwere therein: as in this warre it iS fatd, that efirhad ihe lei, which | 


by thisaccount might ariſe ro 40005 mien, beſides affociares, and fuch as necef- 
farily attended the Armie . Further we are to yriderſtand, that euery legion had 
his pecutiar name, by which it waskripwne and diſtinguiſhed fromthe reſt, and 
thatit tooke either from rheir order of muſter, or mrolment';”2s thar legion 
which was firſt incolled was called the firſt legioryand thar which was ſecond in 
choice, the ſecond legion ; andſo conſequently of the reſt; and fo we reade in 
this hiſtoric, the ſeutnch, the eighth; the ninth; the tenth, the cleventh and] - 
twelfth legion: or otherwiſe from the place of heir warfare, and fo we read of 
_ Germanice,Panonice,Britannice,andfuch others ; and ſometime of their 
enctall, as Anonſta, Claudia, YitAliane, lexiones, and (d forth, Or to conclude, 
from ſome accident or qualitic, as Rapax, Yit#rix, Fulminifera and ſuch like. 
And this muchof the name and numberofa legion, which T muſt neceſſarilie 
diſtinguiſh into divers kindes of ſonldiers, according ro the firſt inſtitution of 
the olde Romans, and the continuall obſeruation thereof vnto the decay of the 
Empire, beforel come tothe deſeriprion oftheſe ſmaller partes, whereof a legi- 
on was compounded. ©” vo | | | 
Firſt therefore we are to vnderftand, thar after the Conſiils had made a gene-| Yeliter, 
nerall choiſe and fworne the ſouldiers, the Tribunes choſe our the youngeſt 
and pooreſt of all thereſt, and called them by the name of Velires. Their place 
L's | 1n. 


Thevſeo 
Ih diviſion, 
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in regard of the other ſouldiers was both bale & dithonorable ; not only becauſe 
they fought afarre off, and were lightly armed; but alſo in regard they were 


| commonly expoſed to the enemy, as our forclorne hopes are . Having choſen 


out a competent number for this kinde, they proceeded to the choiſe of them 
which they called Haſtati, a degree aboue the Velites, both in age. and wealth, 
and tcarmed them by the name of Haſtatizforaſmuch as ar their firſt inſtitution 
they on with a kind of Iauclin, which the Romaines called Haſta: but be- 
fore Polybius his time they vicd Piles;notwithſtanding their ancient name con- 
tinued vnto the latter time of the Empire. The third choiſe which they made 
was of the ſtrongeſt and luſtielt bodied men , who forthe prime of their age 
were called Principes; the reſt that remained were named Triarij,as Varro faith, 
fuod tertio ordine extremis ſubſidio deponuntur : Theſe were. alwaics the eldeſt 
and beſt experienced men, and were placed inthe third diuiſion of the battell, 
as the laſt helpe and refuge. in all appar . Polybius faith, that in his time the 
Veclites, Haſtati, and Principes, did c of 1200 men a pecce z andrhe Tri- 
arjj neuer exceeded the number of 609. although the generall number of ale- 

jon were augmented - wherof Lypſius allegeth theſe reaſons, Firſt bicauſe-rheſe 
Friari conlilted of the beſt of the foldiors, and ſo mightcounteruaile agreater 
number in good worth and valour. Secondly , it ſcldome came to bud: with 
the cnemy , but when the controuerſie grewe very doubrfull. Laſtly, wee may 


| well coniccture that the voluntaries and extraordinarie folowers, ranged them- 


ſclues amongſt theſe Triaries,and ſo made the third battel equal to cither ofthe 
former; but howſacuer,they neyer exceededthe number of 600. Andby this it 
appeareth , that in Polybius his ime the commonrate of alegion was 4200. 
In this diuiſion of their mepg.conſiſted the ground of that well ordered dif 
cipline 3 for inthat they diltingyuthed them accordingto their yecres andabili- 
tic, they reduced their whole itrengrh into ſcueral clatles;8 fo diſpoſed of; theſe 
different parts, that inthe generall copolition of their whole bodic every part 
might be fitted with place andoffice, according as his worth was por ous to 
thelame: &ſo they made ngt only a number in groſſe, buta number diſtin by 
parts and properties, that from euery accident which met with any part of the 
armie , the iudgement might derermine how much or hoye little it imported 
the whole bodice: beſides the. great vie vvhich they made of this diſtinRion 


.intheir degrees of honour and prefermentza matter ofno {mal conſequence, 
| the excellencic of their gouernment. _ . .. | | | 


The ſoldiours , at their inrolement becing thus deuided according to their 


"| yeeres andabilitic , they then reduced them into ſmaller companies,to make 


them fitter for command and fight: and ſo they deuided the Haſtati,Principes, 


| 1;; | and Triarii, each of them into 10 companies , making of-thole 3, ſortes of ſol-| 


diours 30. ſmall regiments, vvhich they called Manipuli: And againe; they ſub- 
deuided cuerie maniple into two equall parts, and called them Ordanet was 
the leaſt companic in a legion; and according to the rate ſet down by Polybius, 


_. | contained 60, foldiours .. In cuerie Ordo: there was a Centurion, or Captaine, 


. 


and a Licuetenant, whom they named Optio or Tergiductor, The maniples of| 
the Triarii were much lefler then the maniples of cicher the Haſtari oc the Prin- 
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cipes; for as much as their whole band conliſted bur of 600. men. 'The Velires 
were put into no ſuch companies, but were equally diſtributed amongſt the o- | 
ther Maniples;and therefore the Haſtarti, Principes, and Triarij were called /ab-| 
19nanos milites, to make a difference between them and the Velites, which were 
not deuided into bandes; and ſo conſequently had no enſigne of their own, bur 
| were diſtributed amongſt the ocher companies : ſo that euery Maniple had 40. 
Velices attending vpon it. Andnowl come to the deſcription of a cohort,which 
the hiſtoryhecre mentioneth, __ + by | reg 

The worde Cohors in latine doth ſignifie that part of grounde which is com- 
monly incloſed before the gate of a houſe, which from the ſame word we call a 
court: and Varro giuern this reaſon of the metaphor, As in a farme houſe, ſaith 
he,nuany out-buildings ioined together make one incloſure; ſo a cohort conſiſ- 
teth of ſeuerall maniples ioined together in one bodv. This cohort conſiſted of 
three maniples ; for eucrie legion had ten cohorts, which mult neceſſarily com- 

rchend thoſe thirty maniples : bur theſe 3, maniples were not al ofone andthe: 
{ame kind of foldiors, as three maniples of the Haſtari, 3.ofthe Principes,and 3. 
of the Triarij , as Patricius in his Paralleli ſeemeth to affirine ; for fo there 
would haue remained an odde maniple in euery kind,that could not haue been 
brought into any cohort : But a cohort contained a _—_— of the Haſtatj, af 
maniple of the Principes,anda maniple of the Triarij; and fo al the 30.maniples 
were included into 19.cohorts; & cuery cohort was as a little legion; foraſmuch 
as it conſiſted of al thoſe ſortes of foldioursthat were ina legion . So that ma- 
king a legion to containe 50009, mery a cohort had 500. and forhefe 6. cohorts, 
which he incamped onthe other ſide of the riuer,ynder the command of Titu-| 
rius Sabinus , contayned 3000. ſoldiours : bur if'you make alegion to conſiſt 
but of 4200, which was the more vſuall rate, there were 2520. ſoldiours in theſe 
ſixe cohorres. 

By this therefore it may appeare,that alegion conſiſted of fonre ſorts of ſol- 
diours,which were reduced into ten cohorts,and euery cohort contained 3. ma- 
niples;& euery maniple 2, orders;and euery order had his Centurion marching 
in the head of the rroupe;and euery Centurion had his optionem,or Lieutenir, | 
chat ſtood in the taile of the troupe. : 

When a legion ſtoode ranged in battell ready to confront the enemy , the |_41,gun raw 
leaſt body or {quadron that it contained was a maniple; wherein the two orders gedin battell. 
were joined together, making iointly ten in front, and twelue in file: and ſo cue- | 
ric fiue files had their Centurion infront, and Lieutenant in the rereward , 
to direct them in all aduencures, In thetime of the Emperours,their barrai- 
lions conſiſted of a cohort,andneuer exceeded that number how great focuer | 
the army were. : X 

Polybius diſtinguiſhing a maniple into two centuries or orders , ſath., that 
the Centurion firſt choſen by the ne enmdpanian the right order,which an 
was that order which ſtoode on the right hand, knowne by the name of Primus 
ordo : and the Centurion eleQed-in the ſecond courſe, commanded the left or- 
der; and in the abſence of either of them, hee that was preſent of them two, 
commaunded the whole maniple. And ſo wee finde that the Centurionot the 
| | I$* firſt 
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firit place was called Prior Centwrid: in which ſenſe Czlaris to be vnderitood, 
where hee ſaith, thar all the Centurions of the firſt cohorre were laine, preter 
nc iorem . From whence we gather two ſpecialities, firſt; the prioritie 
berweene the Centurions of the ſame maniple: for a cohorte conſiſting of 3, 
maniples, vyhercof the firſt maniple vvere Iriarjj , the ſecond Principes , and 
the thirde Haſtati ; and cuerie maniple containing two orders; andeuerie order 
a Centurion : he ſaith, thatallthe Centurions of this cohorr vvere laine;ſauing 
Primacohor,| the firſt or vpper Centurion of the Principes . The ſecond thing vvhichI ob- 
ſerue, is the title ofthe firſt cohort : for theſe 10. cohortes , vvherecof a legion 
conſiſted, vvere diſtinguiſhed by degrees of worthineſle; and that vvhich vvas 
held the vworthicſt inthe cenſure of ;0 EleQors , tooks the prioritic both of 
place and name,and vvas calledthe firſt cohort: the next, the ſecond cohon;& 
ſo conſequently vnto the tenth and laſt. | 
Neither did the legions want theirdegrees of prehemin&ce, both in imbarrai- 
ling & in inciping,according either to the ſeniority of their inrolement,or their 
fauor of their General, or their own vertue : And fo we read that in theſe vyars 
in Gallia,the tenth legion hadthe firſt place in Cxfars army. And thus much 
concerning the diuiſions, and feuerall companies' of a legion , and the degrees 
of honour which they held in the ſame. | | : 
Vpon this deſcription it ſhallnot be amiſſe, briefelic to haic open the moſt 
The benefit of, apparant commodities depending vpon this diſcipline ; the excellency where- |. 
lb dciplene| of more plainely appeareth, being compared to that order, vvhich nature hath 
obſc in the frame of her vvorthieſt creatures : for it is cuident , that | 
ſuch workes of nature come necreſt to perfeexcellencie,vvhoſe marerial ſub- 
ſtance is moſt particularlie diſtinguiſhed into parts, and harh cuery part indued 
| vvith that propertic , which beſt agreeth to his peculiar ſeruice, For becing 
thus furniſhed with diuerſitie of inſtruments, and theſe direed vvith fitting a- 
bilities; the creature nuſtneeds expreſſe many admirable effeRs , and diſcouer 
the vvorth of an excellent nature: vvhereas thoſe orher bodies, thar are but {len- 
dcrly laboured,and find eſſe fauour in natures forge, being as aborriues, or bar- 
baroully compoſed, vvanting the diuerſitic both of partes and taculties ; areno 
way capable of ſuch excellent vies , nor fir for ſuch diſtin& ſervices, as the fot- 
mer that are clirected vvith ſomany properties,and inabled vviththe power of ſo 
wel diſtinguiſhed faculties. hich bane works of nature the Romains imitated 
inthe Architecture of their yr aaroes, into ſuch neceſtary & ſeruiceable 
partes, as were belt fitting all vſes and umploiments: as firſt into legions, and le- 
gions into cohorts, and cohorts into maniples, and maniples into centuries or 
ordets , and theſc into files; wherein euery man knewe his place, and kept the 
ſame without exchange or confuſion. And thus the vniuerſall multitude was 
by orderdiſpoſed into partes, vntill it came vnto a vnitie : for it cannot bee 
denied , bur that theſe centuries were in themſelues ſo ſenfiblie diſtinguiſhed, 
that cueric Soldiour caried in his minde the particular Mappe of his whole 
centurie: for in imbcreailing , eucrie centurie was diſpoſed into 5. files , con- 
tayning twelue in a file , whereof the leaders were alwayes certaine , and 
neuer changed but by death or ſome other eſpeciall occaſion : and ecueric 


BY | leader 


r 
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lcader knew his follower, andeueric ſecond knewe the chard man, and15 conle- 
quan woHene © eee oo nn Con nn on. 

Vpon theſe particularitics ir [amp appeareth, how cafic a marrer it was; to 
reduce their troupes into any order 


ow 


If any companies were to be imploied vpon ſiidden feruice, the generall Idea of 
the Armie being ſo deepely imprinted in the minde of the commandets,would 
not ſuffer them to erre in taking out ſuch conuenient both for number 


ation : Ar all occaſions 
red themſclues, as readie meanes, toput in execution 6; or ſtrata 
gem wharſocuer ; the proicR was no ſooner reſolued of, but eucric man could 
readily pojnt out the companies that were fit to execute the intention ; And 
which is more important, in regard of the life and ſpirit of cuerie ſuch part, 
their ſodalitic was ſweerned, or rather ſtren with the mutual acquain- 
cance, and friend{hippe one of another, the c ya 


aptaine marching alwaics mrhe 
ad of the troupe, the enſigne in the middeſt, and the licurenant inthe rere- 
d, and eueric man accompanied with his nei 
bred arrue and vnfained 


neighbour and his friend; which 
courage, both in regard of themſclues', and of their 
followers. Beſides theſe ſpecialities, the places of title and dignity Spepinng 
vpon this order, were no ſmall meanesto curre off all matter of ciuill diſcorde, 
and inteſtine diſſention: for here euerie man knew his place in the file; and cne- 
rie file knewe his place in the Cinturie; tad exttis Ciiniie in the Maniple, 
and euerie Maniple in the Cohort, and euerie Cohortin the Legion, and euc- 
rie Legionin the Armie z and fo euerie ſouldier had his place, according to his 
vertue; andeuerie place gaue honour to the man, according as their diſcipline 
"The want of tie Giipline hach diflinouted the mart gonernmen 
The want of this diſcipli ſhonouted the martial g 
of this age, with mri ramen whereof France is too true a wit- 
neſle, as well in regard of the French themſclues, as of our Eugliſh forces that 
haue beene ſent thither to appeaſe their tumults : for defeR of this or- 
der, which allottech to cuerie man his due place; the controuerfie grew between 
Sir William Drurie and SirIohn Bowrowes, the ifiue wherof is too well known 
to the world ; wherein as our commanders in France haue been ;gent, ſo 1 
may not forget to giue due commedationto the care which is had 
amongſt the Engliſh troups, in the ſeruice of theſtares inthe vnited 09 
where they are very curious in appointing euerie man his place in the file, and 
euerichile in the rroupe, and find much thereby, beſides the honour of 
reuiuing the Roman diſcipline.” | - OO 
To conclude this point, Iwill onely touch in a word the benefire, whichthe 
nn _ | do ue 
making prear ſquadrons .” And firſt ir cannot be denied, bur that ſuch troupes 
and bell porned or diplron nd ar bn, mic nd 
» bring moſt men to fight with the enemie: forthe princip 


T jj. 


torecciuea 


a march or a battell, tomake the front | 
the flanke, or flanke front , when they were broken and diſrankr to rallie them | 
into any forme , when euery man knew both his owne and his fellowes ſtation. | 


—— ———— Armie,or nature of the| 
| nd oporrunities, theſe principles of aduantage offe- 


is point | 
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barrailions, and the diſaduantage, which we haue in |/* 
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-|the 
| ro fightwith the cnemic; apdin theſe two points, were, both their defenſiue and 


| eater then thatof the Phalanx, keepinga depth anſverableto the ſame; be- 
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chinges which are required inletting ofa barell, arglo to orderthe toupes,that 
=o in flanke may ſerue conueniently to withſtand the aflault,taking vp no 
more men then may well ſerue for that purpole z and giuting meanes'to thereſt 


| iderations comprehended, Bur ſmaller troupes and batrailons af 
forde this conueniencie better. then great ſquadrons, which drowne vp manie 
able men inthe depth of their flankes , and never ſuffer them to- appoare, bur 
when the breaking of the ſquadron doth preſent them.to the butcherie of the &- 
nemie , The Macedonian Phalanx, asI haue noted{in the firſt booke, neuer ca- 
ried abouc 16 in flanke, and brought 500 to fight infront, And theſelictle bat- 
tailons. (conſidering them asthey.ſtood in bartell ray) made as greata front or 


es the 2 and 3 battell,which alwajes were to ſuccour them,which the Phalanx 
wanted; neither would their rhicke and cloſe imbatrailing admit any ſuch ſuc- 
cour behind them. Now if we copare the aduantages &diſcommodities, which 
by place and. accident were incident. to cither of theſe, we ſhall find great ods 
betweene them. Theſe great ſquadrons are not faiſable,but in plaine and open 
places, where they may either ſtand immoueable, or make caſic and{low moti- 
ons without ſhaking, or diſordering their bodie: bur the leſſer are a ſcantling 
forall places, champion otwooddie, leuell or vneuen, or of what fteorquality 
ſocucr. And to conclude,iftwo or three rankes of theſe great bartailons chance 
robe broken and diſordered, the whole body is as 'nuichintereſſed in the difor- 

c faid rankes are; and hath lefſe meanes to rally ir ſelfe, then 

angie: but if ary violence chance to rout amaniple,it proc 


p 
| 
| 
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* [of the wall withrankes of ſouldiers, they nener ceaſe flinging of flones wntill 
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| emptthe ſurpriſcof * Bibrax: .. 
299114 97 1 1 Ceſar ſendeth ſuccour unto ite , 
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ET Here was 4 town called Bibrax ,belongins to the ſtate of Rheimes, 

= about eight mile from Ceſars campe ; which _ - thought to 

1 WY have [urpriſed, as they came along to meete. with Ceſar ,and ſud- 

ba: denly aſſaulted it with ſuch furie, that the: towneſmen could hardly 

CHERCED hold out the firſt daie., The Celts and: Belge we ont and the ſame 
 in-aſdaulting 4 towne : for hanins beſet the whole comp 
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GERT «5 war wigs. themſelues mto a Teſtuas, they 
to the 
Lite 


ate and undermine the walles. 1 
aſ#ault,, Tecins of Rhtimes, Narly ceant kak dnt authoritie in his county 
' who at that time was gonernour of the towne, and had beene before with C «ſar, 
treat and conclude a peace ſent him word by meſcengers, that if there tame not pre- 
fre en rr ab toll out any longer . The ſame daie about ht 


ſSoont as the night had made an end 


j 


i (vſong ener SI Fo * ) he ſent both Numidian and Cretian Art 
and n— to reliene angry by meanes 226 pl 

PAR es” > we hope to make t and the enemie 

made hopeles of = AB; Tn. : and therefore ro 

their fieldes, __ fam. their villages and out- es, they 

their power towardes C eſars campe, and within leſſe hes two miles of his Armie, 

they incamped their whole hoaſt : which, as was gathered by the Junge and fire, orcu- 


pied more ves then eight miles in breadth. 

| gonna] 
is, the forme and quality of a Teſtudo 

attribute this manner of 2ſſaul 


THE FIRST OBSERVATION: 
N. the deſcription of their aſſault, we are'ro obſerne two circunſtan-; 


maie not thinke but that the Romans vſed it, as often-as they had occaſion to! 
ſurpriſe any cirtie: but becauſe the Galles knew no other meansro take a towne! 
but this, therefore he ſerrerh it downe as peculiar yntothem. erurarageto 
led this manner of aſſault Corona; and ſo we read oftentimes this phraſe; Ci 
reurbent corona : - for as much as the ſouldiers incloſed: the townewith 4 ence, 
and ſo reſembled a crowne orguland. Ammianus fpeakethofa TIO 
fouldiers,which incompaſled a towne: And Ioſephus own 
which the Romans belieged duplici peditum corona--and belle it pe was 
athird circle-of horſemen vrmoſt of all. There is no further marter to be obſer- 
ued bur this, thatin ſurpriſin a, yes they incircleditroundaboutwith'thick 
continued rankes of men, and where TL ATES as bps cw 7 
tered as they could.  .. | 
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THE SECOND OBSERVATION" _ Us 


> A He Teftudorequirth alas diſcomſt;andis kiuehyds 
NY KR Livie, after this manner . —_ Arphitheater 

lY did often afſemble to {ce ſtrange ſightesand publikeJ} 

&& br in (faith hc) 60 luſtie young men, who after ſome thotion, 

= ben march, caſt themſclues into a ſquare' & roofit 

cloſe with'rheir rargets, the firſt ranke'which made the front of the Teſtudo, 

ſtood vpright ontheirfecre 3 the ſecond ranke bowed it ſelfe fortitiihar lower 3 
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ting a towne, as peculiar, to the Gallesz yet wee; 
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the third and fourth rankes did more incline themſclurs, and fo m2 wm 
lie vato the laſt ranke, which kneeled on the and ſo they made a 
reſembling halfe the fide of an houſe, which they called Teſtudo. 'Vnto this 
__ ſtrongly combined , came two ſoldiours running ſome 
foot off, and threatning each rp IG 
oe nyrenrryempng irs vcr 
anencmy, that would haue entred vpon 
Sr in he mid of is leaped rp md donne's 
on firme ground. Rn fre teftoarefa'T being 
| |plicdtorhefide of awall, there aſcended many armed men 
| do, and fought in an equall height with other ſoldiors, that ſtood vpon 
wal to defendit. The diffimilirude in the compoſition was this,that the ſoldiors 
rein fron, TER eng 1 gypornek their T ouer 
their heads,as the other did; but couered ir bodies with them,and Ono wea- 
either caſt from the wall, or otherwiſe throwne againſt it, coulde any waic 
Lo] and wharſocuer waight fell yppon the Telſtudo, it quicklic glided 
| downe by the decliuitic of the roofe , without anic hurte or annoyance 
at all. 
| Thusfar Liuie goeth, neither doe I know whatto faie further of ir: the chie- 
feſt vie thereof was in a ſurpriſe or ſuddaine attem 0+» £39 Apart » before the 
tOWNES Men Were prepared to defend This inuencion ſer- 
ucd themto wall with ſafetic , and ſo either to vadermine it, orto 
climevp: Dope rms: waa frees ne another, | 
Tacitus ſaith, thatthe ſoldiours climed vppon —_ iteratam teſtudj- 
| em, by one Teſtudo made vpon an other; Wipers ancient forme and 
vie of a Teſtudo in aſuddain afſauk or ſi 
Dio Caſſius inthe ates of Anthonie , ſaieth, that beeing galled with 
the Parchian Archers , hee commanded his whole armie to put it ſel in 
to a Teſtudo,, which was fo ſtrange a ſight to the Parthians , that they| 
choughe the Romaines hadde ſunke downe for wearineſſe and faintneſſe 3 
| and(o forlaking their horſe , drewe their ſwordes to haue made'execution : 
and thentheRomaines at a warch-worde uen , roſe againe with ſuch a fu- 
rie,, that they EY frond and fight - Dio deſcribeth the ſaide 
Teſtudo after —_— » faieth hee , their baggage , their 
light armed men and their , inthe middeſt ; and thole heauic ar-. 
| med footemen that caried long gutrer-tiled Targertes , were in the vimoſt 
RT ol og cttes 
throughout the whole troupe, and ſo with 
rhe ape bot hemkees ltr ons rhe anon diſcer- 
enemy but a argets, which were ſo tiled togither, that men 
- | might ſafely go vpon them. 
Further, wee oftentimes reade , that the Romaines caſt themſclues into a 
Teſtudo , to breake through an enemy, or toroute and diſtanke arroupe. And 
this yſc the Romaines hadof a Teſtudo in field ſeruices, and only by the benefit 
NE Toa Itwas called a Teſtudo, PAYAESW for that it 
couered 
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coueredand ſhelrred, as athell coucreth a fiſh, And ler this futhce concerning 
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THE THIRD OBSERVATION, 


[ERR] Hirdly we may obſerue, how carefully Czlar prouided for the ſafe- 
WA bg fic of ſuch ſuccours, as he ſent vnto Bibrax: for hee commanded the 
| 47 2 ſame meſſengers to dire& them that came from the towne, as the 
SS beſt and ſurcſt guides in that ioutney,leaſt peraduenture through ig- 
norance of the way, they might fall into. inconueniences or dangers: a matter 
of no ſmall conſequence in managing a warre, but deſeruerh an extraordinarie 
importunitie, to perſuade. the necefiie of this diligence . For a Generall that 
hath perteclic dilcouered the nature of the counttey, through which he is to 
march , and knowerh the true diſtances of places, the qualitic of the waies , the 
compendiouſheſle of turnings , the nature of the kils: aud rhe courſe of the ri- 
uers, hath all theſe particularitics;as maine aduantages,, to-giut meanes of (© 
many ſeuerall attempts vpon an enemy: And inthispoint Hanniball had afin- 
gular dexterity, and excelled all the commanders of his tune in-making vie of 
the way, by which he was to paſſe. Buthethar leadeth an army, by an ynknown 
and vndiſcouered way, and marcheths blindfold vpon -vncettaine 


is ſubie&to as many calualtics and diſaduantages, as the other hath opportuni- | 


tie of good fortune. Lercuery man paar nm inns ood diſco- 
| ucrers are asthe cyes of an army, and ſerue for lights in the d of i 

| rance, to direQ the reſolutions of good prouidence, and make the path of fa- 
fetic ſo manifeſt, that we neede not ſtumble vpon caſualties . Cxſarm his jour- 
ney to Arjouiſtus vicd the helpe of Diuitiacus the Heduan, in whome amongſt 
all the Galles, he repoſed greateſt confidence to diſcouer the waie,and acquaint 
him with the paſſages; and before hee would vndertake his voyage vato * Bri- 
ranie , he well enformedhimſelfe by marchants and trauailers , ot the quantity 
of the Iland, the quality of the people, their vicof warre , and the oportunitie 
of their hauens : Neither was he farisfied withtheir relations, but hee ſent Cai- 


us Voluſenus in a ſhip of warre,'toſee what hee could further diſcouer , con- |. 


cerning theſe points . Suectonius adderh moreouer , that hee neuer caricd his 
army, per inſidioſa itinera, voleſſc he had firit well diſcouered theplaces. 
oncerning the order, which skilfull leaders haue obſerued in diſcoueries, 
we are to knowe that this point conſiſterh of two partes: the one in vnderſtan- 
ding the perfe& deſcription of the countrey ;z and the ſecond in obſeruing the 
morions ofthe enemy. Touching the firſt, we finde as well by this as ocher hi- 
ſtories, that the Romains vſed the inhabitants of the country tor guides, as beſt 
acquainted with their natiue places, that they mightnot erre in © unportant a 
matter ;; prouided alwaies, thattheir owne ſcoutes were cuer abroadto vnder- 
{tand what they could of themlelues, that they mighr not alcogither relie ypon 
| aſtrangers direQtion. The motions of the enemy were obſcrued by the horſe- 
men, andtheſe for the moſt part were Veterani, well experienced in the marrer 
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Slingers with ; 


{ſoto caſt out the bullet. 
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of warre, andTo the generall recezued found aduertilements: and yet they were 
not too forward vpon any new motion, vnleſſe they tound it confirmed by di- 
uers waies : for ſome eſpials may erre, cither through paſſion or affeQion, as it 
happenedin the Heluetian warre . If therefore the vic 'and benefit, which pru- 
dent and wiſe commanders made of this diligence, or the misfortune which the 
want of this knowledge perm, nd ra the i t, haue any authoritie to yu: 
frade a circumſpedt care herein, this little thar hath beene ſpoken may be ſufh- 


_ 
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THE FOYRTH OBSERFY ATION. 


SE] He ſouldiers which Czfar ſent to relieue Bibrax, were Archers of 
9 Fi Creta and Numidia, and ſlingers ofthe Iles Balcares, which are now 
fg BY called Maiorica, and Minorica: which kinde of weapon , becaulc it 
Re {meth ridiculous to the ſfouldiers of theſe times, whoſe conceites 
arc held yp with the furic of theſe hierie engines; I will in briefe diſcouer the na- 
rure and vie of this weapon. 
The Latines (faith Iſodore) called this weapon funda: quod ex ea fundantur 
des. Plinic attributeth the inuention thereof to the Inſulairs called Baleares. 
Florus in his third booke and eighth chaprer, ſaith,thattheſe Balcares vſed three 
ſortes of ſlinges, andno other weapon beſides; for a boy had neuer any meate 
iuen him, before he had firſt ſtroke it;witha ling, Strabo diſtinguiſherh theſe 
ſortes of ſlings, which the Balcares vied ; and faith that they had onefling 
with long raines, which they vied when they would caſt a farre off: and another 
with ſhort raines, which they vſed neere at hand: and the third with raines of a 
meanefiſe, to caſt a reaſonable diſtance . Lipſius ſaith, that in Columna Antoni- 
na at Rome; he obſcrued that the Balcearean was made with: one ſling about his 


-| head, another abouthis bellie, andthethird in his hand; which might be their 


ordinaric manner of carrying them. The matter whereof they were made was 
threefold, the firſt was hempe or corton, the ſecond haire, and the third ſinewes: 
for ofcither of thele ſtuffes, they commonly made them: the forme and fathion 
of aſling reſembled a platred rope, ſomewhat broade in the middeſt, with an 
Ouall compaſle; and o by little and lictle decreaſing into two thongs or raines, 
Their manner of —— whirle it twiſe or thriſe about their head, and 
irgillſpcaking of Mezentius faith, 

. e ter addutta circum caput egit habena. 

Bur Vegetius preferreth that skill, which caſt the bullet with once turning it a- 
bourthe head. In Suidas we find, that theſe Baleares did commonly calt a itone 
of a pound waight, which agreeth to theſe dames in Czfar, fundas, librales. The 
lcaden bullets are mentioned by Saluſt, inthe warre with Iugurth ; and by Li- 
wie, where he ſaith, that the Conſull prouided great ſtore of arrowes, of bullers, 
andof ſmall ſtones ro becaſt with ſlings. This weapon was in requeſt amongſt 
divers nations, as well in regard of the readines,& eaſe reiterating of the blow, 
as allo for that the bullet fledde verie farre, with great violence: the diſtance 


which 
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which they could eaftly reach with their {ling, is expreſied in thus verie, 

Fundum Varro vocat, quem poſits mittere funda. | 
Which Vegetius interpreteth to be 600 foote : Their violence vvas ſuch, as the 
ſame author affirmeth in his firit booke and ſixteenth chapter, that neither hel- 
met, gaberdine, nor corſelet could beareour the blow; buthe that was hit with 
pars af {laine ſine innidia ſanguinis, as he ſaithin the ſame place. Lucrece, 
Ouid , and Lucan, three of the Latine Poets faic, that a buller skilfully caſt 
. | out of aſling, went with ſuch violence thar it melted as. it flew: vvhereof Sene- 
ca giueth this reaſon, motion (ſaith he) doth extenuate the aire, and that exres 
nuation or ſubtilirie doth inflame: and ſo a buller caſt out of aſling melterh as ir 
flieth . Bur howſoeuer, Diodorus Siculus affirmerh,that theſe Balcarean ſlingers 
brake both target, headpiece, or any other armour vvhatſocuer. 

There are'alſo two other forts of ſlings, the one mentioned by Liuiez and the 
other by Vegerius: that in Liuic is called Ceſtrophendo, wvhich caſt a ſhort ar- 
rowe with a long thicke head: the other in Vegetius; is called fuſtibalus , vvhich 
was aſling of a coard and a ſtaffe. But letthis ſuffice for ſlinges and flin- 
gers, vvhich were reckoned amongſt their light armed ſouldi d vied chief- 
li in aflaulting, and defending townes, and tottreſles, yvhere the heauic armed 
ſouldiers couldnot come to buckle z and preſent the place of our Hargebuliers, | 
which intheir proper nature, are lewis armature milites, although more terrible 
then thoſe of ancient rimes. 
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CHAP. V: 


Caſar confronted the Belgzin forme of barrel, but 


without any blow giuen ; the Belge attemptthe 


paſſing oftheriver Axona;butin vaine,an 
zo their loſſe: they conſult of brea- 
king vp the warre. 


AES AR at thefirſt reſolued not to giue them battell, as well 
AWUY in regard of their multitude, as the generall fame and opinion 
(Sp concerned of their valour : notwithſtanding he daily made triall 
WP by light skirmiſbes with his horſemen, what the enemy could do, 
what his owne men durſt doe . And when he found that his 
| men were nothing inferiour to the Belg, he choſe a connenient |* 

place before his campe and put his Armie in battell: the banke 
where he was incamped riſing ſomewhat from a plaine lexell, was no larger then 
wonld ſuffice the front rl ; the two ſides were fteepe, and the front roſe a 
little ex little,ontill it came againe to a plaine where the legions were imbat- 
| tailed. And leaſt the enemie ng in multitude , ſhould circumuent his wen 
and charge them in flanke as they mans, £1 wa he drew an ouerthwart ditch' behind 
his Armne, from one ſide of the hill to the other, 600 paces in length; the def 
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Fe fortmned with bulwarkes, and plated therein ſtore of engmes : and leaums in hi; 
| pak Je two legions which he had laft inrolled in Lombaraie, that Pages. bee 
readie to be drawne forth when there ſhould neede any ſuccour, he imbattailed his 9. 
ther foxe legions in the front of the hull, before his campe . The ot, 3 alſo brinsins\ 
forth their power, confronted the Romans in order of battell. There lai 1 
the Armies a ſmall Mariſh, ouer which the enemie expetted that Cafar ſhould haue 
paſſed; and C «ſar on the other ſude, attended toſee if the Belg « would come oner, 
that his men might haue charged them in that troubleſome peſege .: In the meane 
time the Cawalrie on both ſides incountered betweene the two battels, and after long 
expettation on either ſide neither partie aduenturing to pee ouer, Ceſar hauins got 
the better in the skirmiſh betweene the horſemen, thought it ſufficient for that the, 
both for the — of his owne men,and the conteſting of ſo oreat an Army; and 
therefore he conuaied 4 his men againe into their campe . From that place the enemy 
immediately tooke his way to the rmmer Axona, which laie behinde the Romans campe, 
| and there finding foordes they attempted to paſte ouer part of their forces, to the ende 
they might either take the fortreſie which 2, Titurius kept, or to breake downe the 
bridge, or to ſpoile the territories of the ſtate of Rheimes,and cut off the Romans from 
prouifuon of corne. C «ſar _ inertiſement thereoffrom Titurius, tranſported 
oner the riuer by the bridge all his horſemen and light armed Numidians , with his 
flingers and archers, and marched with them himſelf ; the conflie# was hoat in that 
place, the Romans charging their enemies as they were troubled in the water, ſlewe 
xoreat number of them ; the reſt like deſperate perſons, aduenturing to paſte oucr 
upon the dead carkaſes of their fellowes, were beaten backe by force of weapons : and 
\ horſemen incompaſſed ſuch as had firſt got oner the water, and ſlewe eucrie man 

them. | OH | 

7 IWhen the Belg e perceined themſelues fraſtrated of their hopes, winning Bibrax, 
of poſing the riner, and of drawing the Romans into placesof diſa antage, and that 
their owne proniſions began to faile them : they called a councell of war, wherein they 
reſolued, that it was beſt for the ſlate ingewerall, and for eerie may in articular, 
to breake vp their campe,and to return? unto their awn houſes : and into whoſe| 
confines or territories ſoeuer, the Romans! ſhould firſt enter to depopulate and waite 
them in hoſtile maner, that thither they ſhould haſten from al parts, and there to pine 
them battell, tothe end they might rather trie.the matter in their own countrie then 
abroad in a ſtrange and vnknowne placez, and have their owne houſhold proviſion al. 
waies at hand to maintaine them. And this the rather was concluded, for as much as 
they had intelligence, that Diuttiacus with a great power of the Hedui , approched 
weare to the borders of the Bellouaci, whojn that regard , made haſte homeward to 
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4 THE FIRST OBSERVATION. wo! 
8M Irft we may obſerue the Arte, which he vſed to counternaile the 
1128 ſtrength of fo great a multitude, by choofing out fo conuenient a 
SY place, which was no broader in front then would ſuffice the front of| 

: Nis bane ;and hauing both the ſides of the hill fo ſteepe, rharthe 
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COMMENTARIES, LIB; 1 75 
enemy couldr not alcendeT nor clime yp, but to, cir own oucrthrow hee made 
the backe part ofthe hil ſtt pag by Art & ſo plated his foldiors as it were inthe 
ate of a forrreſſe, where they teither o pla out. , or retire at their pleaſure, 
ark it appeareth Bag Ri he preferred ſecuritie and ſafetie, before the 
vaine opinion of foole-h ardic is 65 {auoreth of Barbariſme rather 
then of true Megs ; for he cuer th Ne a rg ingzand 
the day brought alwaics 5 good fortunc.chat de fafe vatothe 
euching; attending, vn pena had laid ſure pricplegotntory mg 


Czfar was neuer ecpah 9 20ubiy) 02.3 
"And now it Ro ogrns what 1 vic hee ETD  Oyer the 

uet,and attending the enemig on the 

ſtate of Rheimes: for by chat meancs TEE br 

enemicſhould. attemptin any part or THe 

die to troublc their proceedings z, as, it h 

&yet notwithſtanding, heloſtnorthe op EE 

as they paſaoug ouefthe riucr. Forby the 

fortified , he tran frred what forces hawoulde, 

as they paſſed quer z and ſo hee po *AE 
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ond go! 
LES. ler may noe Linben able ace a above; 
Lf Nob Gan E TER _ ; forh rſoone is the courage of this 
SERVE hngcarmy abared?or whar did it attempt worthy ſuch amiulttitude? 
= or anſwerable tothe report whighmas bruted of their valour? But 


| backs = rogerher by by che” violenccof paſsion , were as quickly dil- | 


| perſedvpont ht of an coy » which is no ſtrange cifect ofa ſuddainghu- 


| motit,” 'For as in Ein allviolent mntions ate ofſhort contamuance; andthe 
durabilitic\, or laſting TU of all ations; p proceedeth from a ſlowe and 
temperate progreſsion ; ſo thereſolutions of the minde Few are caried with 
an vntemperate violence , and fauout fo rmicliof- heat and paſsion, dovaniſh 
awaic cuen with the ſinoake thereof , and bring forth n but lealurable 
unce : and therefore! itwere no. IEET for men 4 ſuch narures , 
ro. qualifie their haſtic reſolutions , with amiſtruſtfull | , that whey 
their iudgement is well informed hrs cauſe, they may proceed to aſpecdic 
EXEcution, 

Bur that which moſt bewrajeth their indirect intenipertce;in the hore pur- 
ſuic of this enterpriſe , is, that before they had ſcarce ſeene the enemy , ot had 
Gportunity ta.conteſt him in open tield, rheir victual began'to faile in: for 
their mindes were ſo caried away with the'edhctite of Nite) thar th un ho 
leiſure to prouide ſuch neceſfaries , as are the ſtrengrh and IO of 
le was ſufficient for euery particular man, tobe knowne for a ſoldiour Wiſe he ks 
norable an ation ; refrain condramegds the cate to theſtate, The ſtares 
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roath, and to fauc their hoſtapes, ] gc 
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ich 


ſufficient to induce euerie man to go, without further inquiry, how they ſhould 
goe; And herein the carceof a Generall ought eſpeciallyrobee ſeene, conſide- 
ring the weakeneſſe of particular iudgements, that hauing theliues of ſo many 
_— ither vpon his prouidence, and ingaged in the defence of 
irſtare and country; he do not faile in theſemaine pore of diſcipline,which | - 
arethepillars of all warlike deignes . To conclude this point, let vs learne_by 
| rheirerrour, ſo ro carrie a marter (eſpecially ofthat conſequence) thar we make 
RCSL Whendelings, hed ERQTIREWT BR poooke TaoE 
charge 3-45 itheereh ro the Belgz, For cheir tumultuous armes ſorted 
roo other cnde , then to gine Czfar ialt occalionro make warre vpon them, 
with ſuch rr 16 - apes = rn he made ſmall account = that which was 
to. follow, in 0 which had already happened : conſidering that hee 
ſhould not in all likelihood, meet with the like ſtrength againe , hithrcomi 
ance of that warre. And this was notonely pr avins ſucceſiori tradere.as it 
often falleth ourin the courſe of a long continued warre; but to draws a | 
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"The Belgz brake vp their Campe - andasthey 
returne home, are chaſed and ſlaughtered - 
| by the Romaines,. is | 


==- HIS generdll reſolution beeing entertained by the conſent 
ab | of the whole Countell of warre ;, they departed ont of their 
es \ Campe with 4 great noife and tumalt , without any order ( as 
\ | i: ſeemed) or gonernement : enerie man preſcing to bee for- 
mo#t on his journey in ſach a turbulent manner , that they ſet- 
y Þ | medalltorun away: Whereef Ceſar pars. rea boy". 1 
| prattiſe, not us yet perceining the reaſon 
within his "tothe py. ooh 


thecharge of | * 
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N #-T hh becneen olde rule amongſtloldiour, thaza.p andarg 
): X W/ genterrour commirted menghtldrs data re andep 
78 rotecherie. We reade of Fuluius a/Leghee inthe Romaine armic, 
SLSh) | 
| lying in Tuſcanie, entaeng gon > Remeenpatiene os: 
bers the Tuſcanes tooke occafion by arr 
could dtawe the Romaines into any inconuenithee; and placingian! 
neere vnto their campe, ſent cerraine ſoldiours , attired ke ſhepheardes, with 
| droues of cartellto paſſe in view of the Romaine atmy , who handled the matter 
ſo, thatthey cameeuentotherampicr of che cainþe; wherear the Legae won | 
dcring as ata thing void of reaſon, kepthimlelfe quiet vneill he had diſcouered 
their treacherie , and fo made fruſtrate-their intene; dri like maner Ceſar nor 
perſnaded thar men ſhould bee A EIT gas 1 menvny 
qa haps RI 30-5 PRAISE 9.5 Pe the oportunicy of 
Ads DE ants Th ae 
track 296000, Delgz Were C three 
ofdicRomnncs Jorwneofgourmmene dr yong 
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Czſar followeth after the Belge into the Oy 
© trey of the Sueſſones; and there beſie- 


geth* N ouiodunum. 


== HE next day or artere before they told reconer the. 

= | /elues of their feare and had time to put theſelses againe in 

hs breath: Ceſar as it were conti Fill e chaſe and wvittorie, 
ll cd bis armie inte ba ras s, the next borde- 


journey came vnio 
nhl vr to 


| take TT ry-S mp 
no for 
dhe; the Peaks faprenan - mahbens W4s pk price time deſa 


pointed of hus purpoſe : —_ a e hazing fort ,hee beganto I 
preparation fro fre « The night following the Arr pk of the Saeſſones, 


that had eſcaped by by feb, wer were Kee 19 into the towne : howbeit when the Vines | 


were with great e ion brought unto the wall, the mount raiſed,” and the tur- 
is rets butts ; the G sbeing amnexedat the bighneref the workes , fach as they had hw 


al. Sa. tro ah. ——_—— 
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| nener [rene nor beard of before; and the ſpeede whith was made in the diſpatch there- 
| of, ſent ambaſſaconrs to Ceſar totreate yoo wp the ny me y the nes 
= a aintd their ſuite, 0c | 
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| 1; = | Moraga: gore Vinea;A 
4+ |. Vineaisthus deſcribed byVegetius A lit 
'"} made of light wood,aharit 
|fupportedwith divers pillars o ptr iarine wherof the formolt were$ foot 
, and the hindmaſt 63 and berweene euerie one of theſe! pillars, there was 
diſtance: it was alwaies made with a double roofe; the! or lower roofe 
of thick plankes; and:the-vpper roofe of hurdles; to breake; the force of 
1 t, withour further ſhaking or difioyning che bunkding: the ſides were 
Mt walled -eotten deb oerindedadibe Tobiees het rereomdge i 
{the vvhole length was abbut16 foot, and'the breadth 7 #rhe.vpper roofe vvas 
{||'commonly coucred vvith greene or raw hides, to it from burning, Many 
of theſe houels were ioinedrt ogether inranke,vvhen »went about to vndex- 
mine a vval:the higher 406 as next vatothewal.thatall the waights which 
[were throwen vpon it nihteatily tunble-domn, nithou any great hurt tothe 
| engine : the foure ſides and groundfils,had-in eucry corner awheele&s by.chem 
| they were driven to any place as ED ſerued : the chicfeſt vie of them vvas! 
{rtocouer and defend the fouldiers,as they vndermined or overthrew a wal. This 


a, ye was called Vinea, whichiſignificth a vine, for it ſheltered ſuch as vvere 
er the roofe thereof, as a vine couereth'the place vwhere it growerh, 

 Agger; vyhich vve call 4 mount;zis deſcribed in diuers hiſtories to be ahil or 
| eleuation made'of; aug dather fubſtarice,vvhich by little and lizele wasaiſed 
| forward,vntilit _"_ neare vnto.the aphce,agank which ityvas builtz that 


vpon this mount t ny ugg ghr erect forrre! and turrets, ahd ſ6 fight with an ad- 
uantage of height . The matter of this mount, vyas earch and ſtones, fagots,and 
|rimber. plats, ſich aa 6 Ra A icge of-leruſalem, the Romans cur on owne al 
the trees vvithin 11-mile r matter and ſtuffe to make a mount, The 
{ides of this Agger vvere of om to keepe inthe Jooſe matter; the forepart 
m_ was towards the place of ſcruice, was open without any tiinbet worke: for 

70-9 900 they ſtil raiſed it & broughtit nearer the wals, Thatwhich was built 
at Maſlilia vvas 80 foot high, and that at Auaricum 80 foot high and-30 foote 
broad. Ioſephus and Egelippus writ, that chere was a fortrefle 11 Iudea, 340 cu- 
bites nigh which Sullapy pu « wh gto vvinby aflault, raiſed a mount 200 cubites 
high ypon it, he caſtle of ſtone 50 cubires high, and 5o cubites 
bead, A nth lad cal creed rome of '60cubites in hight, and. 
{o rookthe fortreſle. The Romans oftentimes raiſed theſe mouncs irvthe mouth 
| | ofa hauen, and COON to en! a RI ſo my mags fight with 


{much aduantage. 
LO 


ks 


COMMENTARIES, LIB. 11... ; 02" 
"Amongſt other engines, in vic amongtt the Romans, their moueable Tur- 
rets were verie famons z for they were builtin ſome ſafe place our of danger,and 
with whecles put vnder them, were driven to the walles of the rowne. Theſe Tur- 
rets were of two fortes, either great or little : the fefferfort are deſcribed, by Vi- 
truuius,to be 60 cubites high; and the ſquare fide 17 cubires; the breadth at the 
rop was afift part,ofthe breadth ar the baſe; and ſa rhey ſtood ſure without any 


TE —— 


at the top: there were commonly 10 ſtorics in thele litle turrets, & windowes in 
eucric ſtorie. The greater ſort ot towers were 120 cubites high, and the ſquare 
ſide was 24 cubires, the breadth atthe top was a fift part of the baſe 3 andin e- 
ucrie one of theſe were commonly 200 ſtories. There was nor one and the ſame 
diſtance kept berweene the ſtories, for the loweſt commanly was 7 cubites, and 
12 inches high: the higheſt ſtorie 5 cubites, andthereſt 4 cubites,and a third; 
In cuerie one of theſe ſtories, were ſouldiers and engines, ladders, and caſting 
bridges, by which they got vpon the wall and bind 

of theſe Turrets were couered with yron, and wet coyerings,to ſaue them from 
fre, The ſouldiers chat remoued the tower to and fro, were alwaies withiy the 
ſquare thereof, and fo they ſtood out of danger. The new water-worke by bro- 
ken Vharfe in London much reſembleth one of theſe rowers, | 


MC 
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72 wharſoeuer is ſtrange and vnuſuall; dog much affrighee the ſpi- 
SF rits of an enemie, and breede a motion of diſtruſt and diffidencie, 
when as they finde themſclues ignorant of ſuch warlike praQtiſes : for noueltic 
alwaies breedeth wonder, in as much as the true reaſons and cauſes being vn- 
knowen, we-apprehend it, as diuers. from the yſuall courſe of thinges, and fo 
ſtand gazing atthe (trangeneſſe thereof: and wonder as it addeth worth tothe 
nouelrie ſo it inferrech diffidencie, and ſo conſequently feare, the viter enc- 


mic of martiall valour, 


— 


CHAP. VIIL 


Cafar caricthhis Armie tothe Territories ofthe. . 
Bellouact,eAmbiani andthe Neruy, my 
SA AES AR taking for pledees the thiefeft of their cittie , vpon the 
= deliuerie of all their Armes , receined the Sueſsones to mercie © at 


, from thence led his Armie againſt the Bellouaci ; who having con- 
Maas Hated both themſelues and thei goads into the towne, called Bratiſ- 


pantium, and vnderflanding that Ceſar was come within fine mile 
of the place, all the elder ſort came faorth to meete him, wniing 


danger offalling; the corner pillars were ar the baſe,g mches ſquares; & 6 inches 


the rowne . The foreparr | | 


I 2 Pon the budding of theſe mightie engiries; t wasno maruellif the | 
/ Sueſlofies ſubmitted theinſelues to ſuch powerfull induſtrie. Far | * 


Towers or 
ſcribed, 


Ceſar. | 


The Bellona-l 
ci takento | 
mercie. 
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$0 OBSERVATIONS VPON CASARS 
their ſubmiſ510n, by their lamentable demeanour , For theſe Diuttacus vecame a 
mediator (who after the Belge had broken __ campeghad <meſed his Hedu- 
an forces and was returned 0 Caſar) the He or he) þ awe alwaies found inthe 
Fellouaci, afaithfull and frie 9 diſpoſition to thei 


ir ſtate: and if they had not beene 
betraied by their nobilitie (whom 


thembeleene , that the Hedui were brought | 
in bondage by the Romaines, and ſufferedall villanie and deſpig ht at their handes, ) 
they had nener withdrawne themſelues from the Hedui , nor conſented to conſpire 
againſt the Romaines . The authors of this —_— perceiuing into what great mi- 
heri they had brought their countrey , were flea into Brit anie : ahve not onelie 
the Bellowaci, but the Hedwi alſo in their behalfe beſonght himto wſe, hui clemencie 


rowardes them. Ceſar inregarde of the Hedai and Dinitiacusgromiſed toreceine | 
them to mercie, but foraſmuch as the (late was werie great andpopulous, bee de- 
manded 6 00. hoſtages Which being delzuered, andtheir armour bronght out of the 
| | towne, hemarchedfrom thence into the coaſt of the CAmbiani , who without fur. 

"| cher lingering, gaue both themſelues and al that they had into his power. pon theſe 
bordered the Neruiyj,of whom Ceſar found this much by inquirie , that there was 
80 juan 8 of marchants unto them;yeither did they ſuſſer any wine,or what thing 


o oht tende to riot , to bee brought ipto their conntrey : for they were perſua- 
Fu by ſuch thinges their courage was much abated, and their vertue weake- 
ned. Furtherhe learned that theſe Neruif were a ſanage people , and of great 1a- 
lour , often accuſing the reſt of the Belg for yeelarne their neckes to the Romaine 
yoake openly affirming , that they Wwo neither ſen ambaſſadors uor take pe «ce | 
Upon any condition. 

Ceſar hauing marched three daies journey in their countrey , he underſtood that 
the riuer * Subs was not.paſt ten mile; from hu campe ; and that on wn gre of ſide 
of thi rizer, all the Nerny were aſſembled together, and there attended the com- 
ming of the Remaines: with them were ioined thee A ttrebaty , and Veromanawi, 
whom they had perſuaded to abide the ſame for tune of warre with them . Beſides, 
they expetted apower from the « A duatici;, the women ana ſach as were vnmeete 
for the fielde ,they beſtowed in a place unacceſſible for any armic, by reaſon of fens 
and bogs, and mariſbes. Vpen thus intelligence, Ceſar ſent his diſcouerers ana Cen- 
turions before, to chooſe out a fit place to encampe in. 

Now whereas many of the ſurrenared Belg, and other Galles were continuallie 
in the Romaine army, certaine of theſe (as it was afterward known by the captines ) 
obſeruing the order which the Romaines ſed in marching , came by night to the 
Nerug and tolde them, that betweene enerie legion went a great ſort of cariages , 
and that it was no matter of difficultie , aſſoone as the firſt legion was come into the 
campe, and the other legions yet a great way off , to ſet ypon them, pon a ſuddaine 

before they were disburdened f their cariaces; and ſo to ouerthrowe them: which 
. | legion being thus cut off ,and their ſtuſſe taken, the ret wouldhaue ſmal courage to 
ftande againſt them. It much furthered thus aduice that, foraſmuch as the Neruy 
were not able to make any power of horſe,that they might the better reſiſt the canal: 
rie of their borderers, whenſoeuer they made any roade inta their marches, their 
manner was to cut yong trees halfe aſunder ,>+ bo way Irs tops down to the ground, 
plaſhed the boughes in breadth, and with thornes and briersplanted between them, 
they made them ſo thicke , that it was impoſable to ſee through them , ſo hardit was 
to enter or paſſe through them ſo that, whenby this occaſion, the palſage of the Ro-\ 
run - | __ $46, be hindred,the Neray thought the foreſaid counſell not to 

neglected. | | 
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the top to the bottome, at the foot whereof ran the riner Sabi : and with the like le- 
paces; the bottom whereof was plaine and open , and the upper part ſo thicke with 
wood,that it could not eaſilie be looked into: within theſe woods the Neruians kept 
themſelues cloſe,and in the open grounae , by the riner ſide were onely ſeene a ferve 
troupes of horſe,and the riuer in that flace was about 3. foot deepe, f | 

Ceſar ſending his horſemen before, followed afier with all hs power; but the ma- 
ner of hs march differed fromthe report which was brought to the Neraii: for in- 
aſmuch as the enemy was at hand; Caſar ( as his cuſtom was )led 6, legions alwaies in 
areadines,without burthenor cariage of any thmegbut their armes: after them hee 
placed the impediments of the whole army . And the two legions which were laſt in- 
rolled were arereward tothe army,and garded the ftuffe; 
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F720] His trecherous practiſeof the ſurrendred Belgz, hath fortunarclic 
[3p To diſcouered the maner of-Czfars march , as well in ſafe paſlages, as 
j 2320 in dangerous and ſuſpected places : which is a point of no ſmal con- 

— ſequence in martiall diſcipline , being ſubic&t ro fo matiy inconuent- 
ences , and capable of the greateſt arte that may beſhewed in managing a war. 
Concerning the diſcreet cariage of a march;by this circumſtance it may bee 


the place affoorded a ſecure paſlage, and gaue no ſuſpicion ofholtilitie ; hee 
was content in regarde of conueniency,to ſutfer eucry legion to haue the ouer- 


ſight of their parcicular cariages, and roinſerrthem among the troupes,thate- 
u 


uery man mighchaue athand ſachrneceffaries aswererequilite,cirher for their 
priuate vie or publike diſcipline.Bur ithe were in danger of any ſodainanempr, 
oritoodin hazard to be impeached by an enemy; hee then omirred convenient 
diſpoſition,in regard of particular vſe,as difaduantageous to their ſafery:8 cari- 
edhis legions inthat readines,thar if they chanced to be ingaged by an enery, 
they migit without any alteration oftheir march;orincumbranceof their cari- 
ages receiue the charge,inthat forme of battell;as was beſt approoued by their 
military rules,8 theanciene practiſe of their fortunate progenitors. ; | 
The old Romains obſerued likewiſe the fame refpecs,for iwvnlate & ſufpec- 
ted places,they caried their troupes agrnine quagratoguhichasLiuic ſcemeth'to 
note, was free trom all cariage and impediments, which might hinder thens in 
any ſodaine alarum, Nerher doth that of * Hirtms any way corradictthis inter- 
pretation,where he ſaith,that Czfar fo'difpoſed his troupes againſt the Belloua- 
cizthat 3.legions marched in front, &afcer them came althe cariages zto which 
the 19, legion ſcrued as a rerewardz& lo they tnarched, pee a2mine quadrato, 
*Senecain like maner noreth the ſafery of 22 wen quadrats, where he {aicv;thar 
where an cnemie is expected, wee ought to march aymine quadrato, readie to 
hght . The molt material conſequence of theſe places allcadgedis, thar as ofre 
as they luſpected anie onſer or dliarge; their can a marchlinle or nothing 
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The place which the Romaines choſe to ao itt, was a hull , of ike leuell from \ 
t 


well,on the other ſide, roſe an other hill direttly againſt this, to the quantity of 200, | 


ras. that Czar oy reſpected ſafetie: and ſecondly conueniency. |, 
t 
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82 OBSERVATIONS VPON CASARS | 
differed trom their vſuall maner of imbaraailing; and theretore it was called qe. 
men quadratwm , ot aſquare march, inaſmuch as it k the ſame diſpoſition of 
parts, as were obſcrued zz quadrata Acie. For that triple forme of i wry. 
which the Romaines generally obſcrued in their fights,hauing reſpeR tothe di. 
ſtances between cach bartel,contained almoſt an equal dimenſion of front and 
file :and fo it made Aciem quadratam and when it marched, Agmen quadratuny, 

Polybius expreſſerh the ſame in effe&t,as often as the place Ee circum- 
ſpection; but OT it ſomewhat in regard of the cariages : for he ſaith that in 
time of danger,eſpecially where the countrey was plaine and Chapion,and gauc 
ſpace & feee {cope to clecre themſelues, vpon anic accident, the Romains mar. 
chedina ile banchof equal diſtice one behind an other,cuery barrel hauing 
_ | his ſeueral cariages in front: And ifthey were by chance arracked by an enemy, 
they turned themſelues according to the oportunity of the place, cither to the 
right orlefthande, and fo pacing their cariages on the one lice of their army, 
they ſtood imbartrailed ready toreceiue the charge. 

The contrary forme of marching,where the place afforded more ſecurity, & 
gaue ſcope to conucniency, they named agmen longuns; when almoſt every ma- 
niple or order,had their ſeucral _— S — n them, & ſtroue to keep 
thatway which they found moſt cafie,both for thEſclues & their impediments. 
Which order of amarch,as it was more commodius then the former, in regard 
of particularity,ſo was it vnſafe and dangerous, where the enemy was d: 
Andtherfore Czſar much blamed Sabinus and Cotra,for marching,when they 
weredeluded by Ambiorix, rok. ry agwine ; as though they had recciued 
-| their aduertiſemenes from a friend, andnot from an enemy. 

- Andalbcirour moderne wars are far difterent,in qualicy,fr6 them of ancient 
times; yetin I of diſcipline,they cannot haue a more perfe& direRion, 
then-that which the Romaines obſerued, as therwo poles of heir morions , ſa- 
tery and conueniency : whereof the firſt dependerh chiefely vpon the prouident 
diſpoſition of the leaders; and the other wil caſily follow on,as the commodity 
of cucric particular ſhal giue occaſion. 
Concerning ſafety in place of danger, what better courſe can bee taken then 
tharmanerofumbarrailing, which ſhall be thought moſt conuenient,if an cne- 
my: were preſent to confront them ? for a wellordered march muſt either caric 
the perfect forme of a bartell,or containe the diſtin principles and elements 
| hereof, that with little alteration ir may receiue thar perfeRion of ſtrength, 
which the fitteſt diſpoſition can aftoord it, Firſt therefore, a prudent and circum- 
ſpect leader , that defireth toframe a ſtrong and orderly march, is diligentlie to 
obſcrue the nature and vſe of cach weapon in his army , howe they may be plz 
| |[tedfor greateſt vſcand aduantage, both inrefpe& of rheir different and con- 
cutring qualities, as allo inregard of the place wherein they arc managed : and 
this-knowledge will conſequentlic inferre the beſt and exadteſt diſpofaion of 
| unbarrailing, as the ſaid forcesare capable of z which if it may be obſerued in a 
marchzs no way to be altered .Burifthis exanes of imbarrailing wil not admit 
conuenient cariage of ſuch neceſlaric adiundts, as pertaine to an armie; the 
. | aconucnienceiis to bee relicued,, with as little alteration from thar rule, as in | 
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2 warie iudgment ſhall be found expedient: that albeir the forme be ſomenat 
changed z yetthe principles and ground wherein their ſtrengrh and ſafetie con- 
Neither can any man well deſcend to more particular precepts in this point: 
he may cxemplifie the practiſes of manic great and commanders ; 
wha ſort of weapon marched infront, and whatin the rereward, in what part 
of the Armic the Munition marched, and where the reſt of the cariage was be- 
ſtowed, according as their ſcuerall i ents thought moſt expedient, in- the 
articular nature of their occurrences . But the iſlue of all will fall our thus; that 
that obſerued this rule before preſcribed, did ſeldome miſcarrie through an | 
vnſafe march. Let a good Martialiſt well know their proper vſe inthar diuerſiry 
of weapons in his Armie ; how they are ſcruiceable or diſad , in this 
or that place, againſt ſuchor ſuch anenemie: and he will ſpeedily order his bat- 
rell, diſpoſe of his march, and beſtow his cariages, as ſhall beſt fall our both for 
his ſafetic, and conueniencie, 

Czfars cuſtome was, to ſend his Caualrie and light armed footmen, before 
the body of his Armie, both to diſcouer and impeach an enemie; for theſe 
troupes were nimble in motion and fit for ſuch ſernices ; bur if the danger were 
greater inthe rereward then in the fron, the horſemen marched in the tayle of 
the Arnue, and gaue ſecuritic where there was moſt cauſe of feare, Bur if it hap- 
pened that they were found vnfit to make good the ſeruice in that place, as of- 
rentimes it fel] out, and eſpecially.in Africa againſt the Numidians :he then re- 
moued them, as he beſt found it conuenient, and brought his legionarie ſoul- 
dicrs, which were the ſinewes and ſtrength of his forces,and jt continu- | 
ally in the bulke ofthe Armic, to make goodthat which his horſemen could nor 

Andthus he altered the antique preſcription, and vniformitie of cu- 
{tome, according as he found himſelte belt able to diſaduantage an enemie, or 
make waie to victoric, | | 


CHAP. IX, 


The Romans begin to fortifie their campe: but are 


interrupted by the N{eruij, Ceſar maketh haſte, 


ro prepare his forces to battell, 


== HE Roman horſemen, with the ſlingers and archers, paſted 0-| 
TERM | ner the riner, and incountered the Caualrie of the enemie : who 
$| at firſt retired backe to their companies in the wood, and from 
I | thence ſallied out ag aine vpon them : but the Romans durſt not 
purſue them further then the plaine and open ground : in the 
meane time the ſixe legions that were in front, haning their 
p worke meaſured out vnto them, began to fortifie their oy. 
But aſſoone as the Neruy perceined their former cariages to be come in ſight, which 
| L y. | Was 
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OBSERVATIONS VPON CASARS : 

p it th _ the charge, as they ſtood imbattaile; 
within the thicket, ſo they ruſhed ont with all their forces,and aſſaulted the Roman 
horſemen : which being eaſily beaten backe, the Neruy ranne downe t0 the riner, 
with ſuch an incredible fwifrneſte, that they ſeemed at the ſame inſtant of time to bee 
in the woods at tht riner, and tharging the legions on the other ſide : For with the 
ſcant violence, hanins paſſed the riner, they ranne vp the hill to the Roman camps, 
where the ſouldiers were buſied in their intrenchment. Ceſar had all partes to plaie | 
at ont inſtant, the flagge to be hung out, by which they gane the ſouldiers warning to 
take armies, the battell to be protlanned by ſound of trumpet, the ſouldiers to be recal- 
led from their worke, and ſuth as were gone farre off to get turfe and matter for the 
rampier, to bee ſent for ; the battell to be ordered, his men to be incouraged, and the 


ſize of battell to be ginen : the moſt of which were cut off by ſhortneſſe of time, and 


the ſudden aſſault of the enemne. 


» Ws 


THE FIRST OBSERY ATION. 


FS the Romans excelkd all other nations in many good cuſtomes ; fo 
wat cfoccially in their campe-diſcipline, they ſtroue to be ſingular : for it 
ZDS&4 ſeemed rather an Academic, or a citic of ciuill gouernment, then a 
campe of ſouldiers: fo carefull were hey both for the ſaferie, and skilfull expe- 
rience oftheir men at armes , For touching the firſt, they neuer ſuffered their 
ſouldiers to lodge one night without a campe 3 wherein they were incloſed with 
ditch and a ramprer, as in a walked rowne : neither was it any newe. inuention or 
late found out cuſtomein their ſtare, bur in viſe amongſt the auncient Romans , 
and inthe time of heir kinges; their manner of incamping was included with- 
m theſe circarnſtances. 

' TheCenturions, that went before to chooſe out a conuenient place,hauing 
found a fit {iruation for their campe, firſt aſſigned the ſtanding for the Empe- 
rours pauillion, which was commonly inthe moſt eminent place of the campe; | 
from whence he _—_ eaſily oucrview all the dther partes, or any alarum or 
ſignum pugne, might from thence be diſcouered to all quarters . This pauillion 
wasknowne by the name of Pretorium, for as much as amongſt the auncient 
Romans the Generall of their Armie was called Prztor: in this place where the 
Pretorium was to be erected, they ſtucke vpa white enſigne, and from it they 
meaſured euerie waic 100 foote, and ſothey made a ſquarecontaining 200 foot 
in euerie ſide, the Arca, or content whereof, was almoſt an acre of ground : the 
forme of the Pretorium was round and high, being as eminent a the 0- 
ther renires, as a temple is —_— riuac buildings of a cittic: andthere- 
fore 1 comparech itroa church, In this Pretormm was their Tribunal or 


wes of maicttic and authorine, 
* The Generals tenrbeing thus placed, theyconfidered which ide of the pa- 
ullion laie moſt commodiors for forrageandwarer, and on thar ſide they lod- 


ged the legions;cuery legion deuidedonefromanother by aſtreer or lane of 50 


DS foote , 
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_ COMMENTARIES, LIB;IF © 
foote 1n breadth ; and: according ro'the degree! of honour, that euerie legion 
had inthe Armic, ſowere they lodged in the campe, cither in the midſt which 
was counted moſt honourable, ot towardes the fi 
putation. And againe; according to the place of euerie cohorr in hislegion, ſo 
was it lodged nearer the pauillion of the Emperour, towardes the harte of the 
campe ; and ſo conſequently cuerie maniple rooke- place in the cohort, diſtin- 
gulhin their preheminence, by lodging themreither coward the middle oro 
che outhideward; according as they diſtinguithed the place'of theirlegions, 
there went a ſtreete of fiftic in breadth ouerthwarr:the middeſt of 'all the legs | 
ons, vyhich was called Quintana for that it deuidedthe'fift cohort of eueryle- 
gion from the f1xt. | >f 3 {0201 

Berweenerthe rentes of the firſt maniples in cuetie legion and the' Pretorium, 
there went awaic of 100 foote in breadth throughour the whole'campe; which 
was called Principia; in this place the Tribunes fate to heare matrers of iuſtice; 
the ſouldiers exerciſed themſclues attheir weapons, and the leaders and chiefe 


commanders frequented it asa publike place of meeting ;/and it was helde for a |] 


reuerent and ſacred place,and ſokeptwitha correſ tdecencie. On either 
fide the Emperours pauillion,ina direct line to make cuen & ſtraight the vpper 
fide of the Principia, the Tribunes had their tentes pitched , eueric Tribune 
confronnng the head of the legion whereof he was Tribune: aboue them, to- 
wardes the -- ofthe campe, were the Legates and Treaſurer: the ws yo part 
of the campe was ſtreagrthened with ſome ſele& cohorts and troupes of horſe, 
according to the number of legions tharwere inthe Armie. ' © © 

Polybius deſcribing the manner of incamping which the Romans vied in his 
time, when as they had co burcwo legions in their Armie, with as ma- 
nie aſſociates, placeth rhe Ablecti and extraordinary, which were ſele& bandes 
and companies , in the vpper partof the campey and the affociates on the out- 
ſides of the legions. 921 

The ditch and the rampier, that compaſſed the whole campe about;was 200 
foote diſtant from any tent : vvhereof Polybius giuerh theſe reaſons ; firſt, that 
theſouldiers marching into the campe in battell array, might there diffoluc 
themlelues into maniples, centuries, and decuries, without tumult or confuſt- 


on: for order was the thing which they principally 'reſpeQed,'as the life and | . 


ſtrengrh of their martiall body . And againe, if occaſion vvere" offered to ſallie 
out vpon an enemie, they might verie conueniently in that ſpatious roome, 
put themſelues into companies and troupes: and if they vvere aflaulted in the 
night, the dartes and (fire vvorkes , vvhich the ehemie ſhould caſt into their: 
campe, would little indammage them, by realonof the diſtance betweene the 
rampiecr and the tentes. | 013% 288 
1heircentes were all of skinnes and hides, helde vp with props, and faſtened 
with ropes: there were 11 ſouldiers, as Vegerius ſaith, incuerie tent, and that 
ſocictic was called Contubernium, of whom the chiefeſt was named Deans, 


or Caput Contuberny. | 


The ditch and the rampier were made by the legions, cueric maniple having, 
his part meaſured out, and cuerie Guaies ouerſccing hisCenturie ; the! 
| be ME approbartion! 
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approbarion of the whole worke belonged to the Trivunes: Their maner' of in- | i 
trenching was this: the ſoldiors beibg girt with their ſwords and daggers,dig- | 
gedthe ditch about the campe,which was alwaics 8 foot in breadth ar the leak, 

and as much in depth, caſting the earth thereof inward ; bur if the enemy were 
not farre off, the ditch was alwaies 11. or 15.07 18. footin latitude,8& altitude; 
according to the diſcretion of the General : but what ſcantling ſoueer was kept, 
| the ditch was made dired#is lateribus , that is, as broadin the bottome as.at the 
rop... The rampicr from che brim of the ditch was three foor in heighth, and 
ſometimes foure, made after the maner of a wall, with greene turfes cur all ro 
one meaſure, halfe a foot in thickneſle, afootin breadth, and a foor and a halte 
inlengrh. Bur ifthe place, wherein they were incamped, would afford no ſuch 
rurfe; they then ſtrengthened the looſe earth , which was caſt out of the ditch, 
with boughs and fagots,that itmight be ſtrong and wel faſtened, The rampier 
they properly calle Agger* the outſide whereof, which hung ouer the ditch, 
they vied to ſtick with thicke and ſharpe ſtakes, faſtened deep in the mound,thar 
they might be firme; and theſe for the moſt part were forked ſtakes, which made 
the rampier very ſtrong, and notto be aſſaulted bur with grear difficulty. Varro 
faith, that the front of the rampier thus ſtucke with ſtakes , was called vallum, a 
varicando,tor that no man pow {tride or get ouer it. 


Cs. 


retoria The campe had foure gates , the firſt was called pretoria porta, which was al- | 
4, {| waics behind the Emperours tent: and this gate did viually looke cither coward 


| the caſt, or to the enemy, or that way that the army was to march. The gate on 
Porta Decue 


the other ſide of the campe oppoſiteto this, was called Porta Decumana a deci- 
mais cohortibus , for the tenth or laſt Cohort of cuery legion,was lodged to con- 
frontthis gate: by this gate the ſoldiours went out to terch their wood, their 
water; avdcheir torrage, and this waie their oftendours were caried to ex- 
ecution , The other two gates were called Porte principales, foraſmuch as they 
ſtoode oppolite to either ende of that ſo much reſpected place, which they 
called principia , onely diſtinguiſhed by theſe titles , Lena prmmcipalis and dextra, 
\ | all;cheſe gates were ſhut with doores, and in ſtanding Campes fortified with 
Tutrets, vpon- which were planted Engines of defence, as Baliſtz,Carapulrz, 
Tolcnones and ſuch like, | 

«1+, The Romaines had their ſummer Campes, which they tearmed Aeſtiua,and 
their winter Campes, which they called ziberna, or Hibernacula: their ſummer 
campes were ,in like maner differenced, according tothe time,which theycon- 
tinued in th, For if they remained in a place but a night or two , they called the 
| Caſtra or Manſiones;but it they continued in them any long time,they called the 
Aeſtiuas or Sedes;And theſe were more abſolute,aſfwel in regard of theirtents,as 
of their fortification, then the former,wherein they ſtaied but one night, The 0- 
ther which they called Hiberna, had greater labor & coaſt beſtowed vpon:them), 
that they might the better defend them fro the vvinter ſeaſon. Of thele weread, 
| tharthe tents were cirherthatched with ſtraw,or roofed with boards, 8 that they 
hadtheir armory, hoſpital,8: other publike houſes, Theſe cips haue bin the be- 

| ginning of many famous cowns,eſpecially whe they continued long in aplace, 
as oftentimes they did ypon the banks of Lbine Devon theRhene, The 
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4 COMMENTARIES, L1B.11, - 
order which they alwates obſcrued in laying ourtheir camp; was 


;&e 
| well knowneto the Romaines , tharwhen the Centurions had limited ourevery 


parte , and marked ir with different enſignes and colours , the ſoldiours entered 
into it, as into a knowne and familiar Citie : wherein euerie ſocierie or ſmall: 
contubernie , knewe the place of his lodging and which is tnore, euery par- 


the whole armie. %, © | 

The vie and commodity of this incamping , I briefely trohched in my firſt 
booke: But if I were worthie any way to commend the excelleticy thereof to 
out moderne ſoldiours , or able Go perſwaſion to reſtabliſh the vie of incam- 
ping in our warres ;I woulde ſpare no paines toatchicue ſo great a , and 
vaunt more in the conqueſt of negligence, then if my ſenſe had cotnpaſſed a 
new found out meanes ; and yet reaſon would deeine it a matter of ſmall difh- 
culric , to gaine a point of ſuch worth, in the opinion of our men'; 
when my diſcourle ſhall preſent ſecurity to out fotces;, and honidar to our lea 
ders, maicitic to our armies , and terrour toour enrmies, wonderment to ſtran- 


- | gers, and victorie to our nation, Bur ſloth hath ſuch intereſt in this age, that it 


commendeth vaine glory and foole-hardinefle , contempt of vertue,and deriſi- 
on of good diſcipline , to repugne the deflignes of honour, and fo far to ouer- 
maiſter reaſon, that it ſuffereth not former harmes to beare witneſle againſt cr- 
rour, nor correct the ill archicuements of ill direftions: and therefore ceaſing 
ro vrge this pointe anie further, I wil leaue it to the careful reſpe&ofthe wile, 


THE SECOND OBSERV ATION,\" 


Ef He fury ofthe enemy, andtheir ſodaine aſſault , ſo diſturbed the ce- 
er remonies which the Romaine diſcipline obſerued, to make the fol- 
DN; diours trulie apprehend the waight and POET that action, 
m_— which might caſt vppor' their ſtate cither ſoueraigrity. or bondage; 
that they were all for the moſt part omitted; notwithſtanding they arc here no- 
red vnder theſe ritles,the firlt was vex:llum proponendum, quod erat inſigne cum ad 
Arma concurri oporteret: for when the Generall had: determined to fight, hee 
cauſed a skarlet coate or red flag to bee hung ourvypon the rop\ of his tent, thar 
by itthe ſoldiours might be warned, to ways: themſelues forthe barrell ; and 
this was thefirſt warning they had, which by a filent aſpeRt prefenced bloud and 
execution to their cyes , as the- onlie meanes to wotke outtheir owne faferie, 


and purchaſceternall honour, The ſecond was Siy#us tubs dandnim; this war- 


ee. 


{ning was anoiſe of manie trumpets , which they; tearmed by thename of claſsi-| 


cum 4 calando, which ſignifieth calling: for after the'cie was filled with ſpecies 
haſted ro poſleſſe the eare, and bythe 
ſenſe of hearing to ſtir vp warlike morions,and fil them with refolure thoughts, 
thar nodiffident or baſe conceites might take hold'of their mindes . The third 
was , milites cohortandj\, for it was thought conuenient to confitre! this valour, 


with motiues of reaſon, which is the ſtrength and perfeRion of al ſuch morions. 
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ticular man coulde aſsigne the proper ſtation of euerie companie;throughour 
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\rhevic and benehit whereot Liomewhat mlarged in the Heluerian warre, and 
could affoord much more labourto demonſtrate the commodirie of this parr, 
if my ſpeech might carrie creditin the opinion of our ſouldiers, or be though | 
wotthic regard to. ;men ſo much addicted totheir owne faſhions. The laſt was 
fignum dandum, which, as fome thinke, was nothing buta word, by which they 
che diſtinguiſhand know themſclues from their enemies . Hirtius inthe war 


\ of Afrike faith, that Czſar gaue the word Felicitiez Brutus and Caſſius gaue 


Libertie ; othets haue giuen Yirtus, Dens nobiſcum,Triumphus Imperatoris, and 
luch like wordes, as nk OMinOus to wp Ce Bel theſe parti- 
.cularities, the manner of their deliuerie gaue a great grace to the matter, And 
that was diſtinguiſhed by times, and cues : whereof Czlar now complaineth; 
chat all theſe were to be done at one inſtant of time: for without all controuerlie, 
chere isno mater of ſuch, conſequence in it ſelte, bur may bee much graced 
with ccremonies and complements, which like ofhicers or attendants ad much 
relpeR and maicſtie to the ation; which otherwiſe being bur barcly preſented, 
appeareth farre meaner and of lefle regard, | + 


thts uh.n2. ths _ a 2 


CHAP. X; 


The battell betweene Czfar and the 
ES Neruy, | 


> Oe F IN theſe difficulties, two things were a belp to the Romans; the 
2\ A » Fmt ner, Timacvs he ſouldiers : for by 
.” >, preſaribe unto themſelues, what was tobe done, as any other 
Ce : commander could teach them . The ather was, that notwith- 

flandins Ceſar had piuen commandement to eyerie Leoate, 
N L not to leaue the n—_ or forſake the legions, untill the _ 
cations were perfited ; yet when they ſawe extremitie of danger, they attended no 


| Q £4 = one was, t 
X $7 '. reaſon of their prattiſe in former battels, they could as well 


| conntermaund from Ceſar : but ordered all thinges. as it "ve beſt to their owne 


diſcretion . C ſar having commanded ſuch thing es as he thought neceſtarie, ranne ha- 
felie to incourage his ſouldiers, and by fortune came to the tenth legion, where he v- 


[ſed no further ſpeech, then that they ſhould remember their ancient valour, and vali- 


antly withſtand the brunt of their enemies . And for as much as the enemie was no 
further off, then a weapon might be caſt to incounter them, he gaue them the ſigne of 
battell : and haſtening from thence to another quarter, he found them alreadie cloſed 
and at the incounter . For the time was ſo ſhort and the enemie ſo violent, that they\ 
wanted leaſure to put on their headpieces, or to vncaſe their targets : and what part, 

they lighted into from their worke, or what enſigne they firſt met withall, there they 

fared; leaſt in ſeeking ont their owne c par they ſbould looſe that time as was to 


ing. The Armic beins imbattailed rather according to. the' nature of 


ag 
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| of art ; as the leg 1ons incountered the enemic in diuers places at once, the perfetF view 
of the battell being hindered by thoſe thicke hedoes before ſpoken of, there could no 
ſuccors be placed any where;neither could any mat ſee what wat neeaful tobe done:5 
therfore in ſo great uncertainty of things, there happened diners caſualties of fortune. 
The ſoldiers of the ninth and tenth legion, 4s they food in the left part of the Ar- 
myCaftins their piles with the aduantage of the hil,aid drine the Attrebaty, breath-| | 
les with running &+ wounded in the incounter down into the riner;&>+ as they paſſed |. 
oner the water, ſlew many of them with their ſwordes : Neither did they ſticke to fol- 
low after them ouer the riner, and aduenture into a place of diſaduantage, where the 
battell being renewed againe by the enemie, they put them to flight the ſecond time. 
In like maner two other legions, the 11 and the 8, hauins pat the Veromandui from 
the wpper ground, fourht with them pon the bankes of the river; and fo the front + 
the left part of the campe was well neere left naked. For in the right cornet were the 
12 and the 7 legions , where as all the Neruy, under the conduit of Boduognatus, 

were heaped together ; and ſome of them began to aſsault the legions on the open ſide, 
and other ſome to poſseſſe themſelues the higheſt -=_ of the campe. | 
At the ſame time the Roman horſemen, and the light armed footmen that were 
intermingled amongſt them, and were at firſt all put to flight by the enemie, as they 
were entering into the campe, met with their enemies in the face, and ſo were driuen 
to flie out another way . In like manner, the pages and ſouldiers boies, that from the 
Decumane port and toppe of the hill, had ſeene the tenth legion follow their enemies 
in purſuit ouer the riner, and were gone ont to. gather pillage, when they looked be- 
hind them, and ſaw the enemie in their campe ; betooke them to their heeles as faſt as 
they could . Which accident ſo terrified the horſemen of the Treairi (who for their 
proweſſe were reputed ſingular among it the Galles , and were ſent thither by their 


ſlate y to aide the Romans) firſt when they perceined the Roman campe to be poſte#, 
by a great multitude of the enemie, the legions tobe yr and almoſt incloſed 


about, the horſemen, lingers, and Numidians tobe diſperſed and fled, that without 


anie further expettation they tooke their waie homeward, and reported to their ſtate, 
that the Romans were vtterly onerthrowen. 77 | 

Ceſar departing from the tenth legion, to the right cornet, found his men excee- 
dinoly ade rs the enſignes crowded together mto one place, and the ſouldiers f 
the 12. legion ſo thicke thronged ont a heape, thdt. they hindered one another ;, all the 
Centurtons of the fourth cohort being ſlaine, the enſugne bearer kild and the enſigne 
taken , and the Centurions of the other cohorts either ſlaine,or ſore wounded;amens it 
whom Pub.Sextus Baculus, the Primipile of that legion, a valiant man,ſo grievouſly 
wounded, that he could ſcarce ſtand vpon his feetez the ret not wverie forward , but 
many of the hindmaſt turning taile aud fuſing the field z, the enemic on the other 
fade, giuing noreſpite in front although he fauy ht againſt the hill, nor yet ſparing the 
open ſide, and the matter brought to a narrow iſſue, without any meanes or ſuccour, 
| to rehiewe them : he tooke a target from one of the hindmaſt ſouldiers ( for he himſelfe 
was come thither without one) and preſiing ts the front of the battell, called the Cen- 
turions by name, and incouragins the reſt, commanded the enſugnes to be adnanced| 
toward the enemie, and the Manigles to be inlarzed, that they might with greater 
facilitie and readineſſe vſe their ſwor des. | 
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A THE FIRST OBSERV ATION. 


His Publius Sextus Baculus was the chicfeſt Centurion of the-12 
N a> a legion, being the firſt Centurion of that Maniple of the Triarij, 
E S thatwas of the firſt Cohort in that legion; for that place was the 
eareſt dignitic that could happen to a Centurion z and therefore | 

by the name of Centurio primipils, or ſimplic Primipilus,and ſome- 

times Primopilas, or Primus Centurio . By him were commonly publiſhed, the 
mandates and edicts of the Emperour, and Tribunes: and therefore the reſt of 
the Centurions, at all times had an cie vnto him; and the rather for that the ex- 
gle, which was the. peculiar enſigne of cueric legion, was commitred to his 


| charge and carried in his Maniple. Neither was this dignitie , without {peciall 


commoditie, as may be oo out of diuers authors. Ve reade further,thar 
it was no diſparagement tor a Tribune, after his Tribunality was expired.to be a 
Primipile in alegion; notwith{tanding, there was a law made, I know not vpon 
whar occaſion, s 4 no Tribuneſhould afterward be Primipile . But let this ſut- 
fice conceraing the office and title of P. S. Baculus, CAVE 


THE SECOND OBSERVATION. 


PE Nd heere I may notomirto giue the Target any honour 1 may, and 
at therefore I will take occaſion ro deſcribe it in Czſars hand, as in the 
2&8 place of greateſt dighitie, and muchhonouring the excellence therof 


Polybius maketh the Targer ro containe two foot and anhalfe in breadth; oner- 
thwartthe conuexſurtace thereof; andrhe lengrh foure foote; ofwhat forme or 


faſhion ſocuerthey were of: forthe Romans hadtwoſorces of Targers amongſt 
their legionarie, the fir{t caried the proportion'of that figure, which the Geo- 
merricians cal! Ouall, afignre of an vnequall fatirude, broadeftin the midit,and 
narrow ar both the endes, like vnto an egpe, defcribed in Plans: the other forte 
was of an equall latitude, and reſenibled'the iaſhion of a gurtertile; and'there- 
apon was called Scutum imbricatum . The matter whereof a target was made, 
was a double board, one faſtened vpon another,with lint and Buls glew; and'co- 
nered with an Oxe hide, or ſome orher ſtiffe leather the ypper and lower part 


of the target were boundabout with a plate of yron, ro ge it fromclcaiing; 
they Y 


and in the middefſt there was a boſle ot yron or braſle, w 
Romulns brought them in firſt amongſt the Romans, taking the vie df them 
fromthe Sabines, The wood whereof they were made , was tor the moſt part 
citherſallow, alder; or figtree : whereof Plinie giucth+this reaſon; for as much 
astheſe trees are colde and wateriſh, and therefore any blow or thrutt that was 
made vpon the wood, was preſently contracted and ſhut vp againe. Bur for as 
much as the Targerwas of ſuch reputation amongſt the Roman 'Armes, and 


challenged ſuch intereſt in the greateſt of their Empire, ler vs enter a little into 


the 
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che conſideration of the vic and commoditic thereot ; which cannot be beter 
vnderſtood, then by that conference, which Polybius hath made berweene the 
weapons of the Romans and the Macedonians : and therefore I haue thought ir | 
goodto inſert itin theſe diſcourles. And thus it followeth. - 


Of the differerice of the Roman and Macedonian 
Weapons. | 
DAD Promiſed in my ſit book thar I would make a ion, berween 
We (i, the weapons of the Romans, and Macedonians, that I would 
PN BAS likewiſe write of the diſpoſition of eich@t of their armics;how they do 
29) differ one from another: & in what regard,the one;or the ocher, were 

either inferiour,or ſuperiour: which promiſe I wil now with diligence endeuour 
ro performe. And for as much as the armies of the Macedonians haue giuen ſo 
good teſtimonies of themlclues by their aQtions, by ouercomming the armies 
as wel of thoſe of Aſia, as of Greece; and that the batrailes of the Romans haue 
conquered, as well thoſe of Africa as all the Eaſterne countries of Europe: Ir 
ſhall nor be amiſle, bur very profitable, to ſearch outthe difference of either; eſ- | 

ially ſeeing thattheſe our times haue not once, bur many times ſeene triall, 
Loch ofcheir battailes and foroes3thatknowi the reaſon why,the Romans do 
oucrcome, and in their battailes carie awaic the better ; we doe not as yaine 
men were wont to do, attribute the ſame to fortune, and eſteeme them without 
reaſon happy vi&ars 3 but rather looking into thetrue cauſes,we giue them their 
due praiſes, accordingto the direftion of reaſon, and found iudgment, Con- 
cerning the battels berweene Hanniball and the Romans; and concerning the 
Romans their loſles, there is no neede that I ſpeake much, For their loſſes are 
neither to be imputed to the dete&t of their Armes, or diſpoſition of rheir Ar- 
| | mics but tothe dexteritie and induſtric of Hannidall: burwee haue cntrea- 
ted therof when we made mention of the bartels themſclues, and the end it (elfe 
of that warre doth eſpeciallie confirme this our opinion, For when _y 
| | had gotten a captaine equall vvith Hannibal, cuen cor ie vvith 
his viories vaniſhed , And hee had no ſooner ouercome the Romans, but 
by and by, reieing his owne weapons, hee trained his Armie to their wea- 
pag ado whing thqarp ſap orgenens he continued them on vnto the 
ende. Sea 

And in his wat againſt the Romans, did vic both their weapons and 
order, and made as it were amedlic both of the cohort,and phalanx: but not- 
withſtanding ic ſerued him not to ger the victory, bur alwaics the cuent by ſome |-- 
meanes or other, made the ſame doubrfull : concerning whom it were not vnft, 
that L thould faie ſomething, leaſt in deing altogether lilent, it might ſeeme to 
PRARiee (0 OE Cpinnens Pun.nomidiading Leell hafien to my purpoſed 
compariſon. 

Now touching the phalanx, ifit haue the diſpoſition,and forces properto'it, 
M ij. | 
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nothing 15 able to oppoſe it ſelte againft it, or to {uſtame the violence thereof, 
as ws ealily by many Soca be approued. For when an armed man doth 
ſtand firmein the ſpace of three foote in ſo thicke an array of barrell, and the 
length of their pikes being according to the firſt baſts, or ſcantling fixteene 
foote ; but according to the true andright conueniencic ofchem, 14 cubits, out 
| of which are taken foure allowed forthe ſpace betweene the left hand, which 
ſupporterh the ſame, and the butte ende thereof, vvhiles he ſtandes in a readi. 
neſleto attendthe incounter: being thus ordered, I faie, iris manifeſtthat the 
length of renne cubires doth exrend it ſelfe before the bodie of eueric armed 
man, where with both : ah he doth aduance it readie to charge the ene- 


mie; By-vwhich meanes it followeth, that ſome of the pikes doe not onely ex- 
rendthemſelues before the ſecond, third, and fourth ranke, but ſome before 
the formoſt, if the phalanx haue his proper and due*thickneſle, accordi 
to his naturall diſpoſition , both on the ſides and behinde, as Homer mak 
mention vvhen he faith, that one target doth encloſe and fortifie another ; one 
headpicce is ioynedto another, that they maie ſtande vnited and cloſe toge- 
ther. - 

Theſe circumſtances veing right'y and truely ſet downe, it muſt follow, that 
the pikes of cucrie former ranke'ini the phalanx , doe extend themſelues two cu- 
bites before each other, which proportion of difference they haue berweeite 
themſelues: by which maie cuidently be ſeene the aſſault, and impreſſion of the 
whole phalanx, whar it is, and what force it hath , conſiſting of 16 rankes in 
depth, ot thickneſle ; the exceſle of which number of rankes five. For as 
much as they cannot commodiouſly couch their pikes, without the diſturbance 
of the former, the points of them not _—_ long _ to enlarge themſelues 
| beyohd the formoſt rankes, they grow viterly vnprofitable, and cannot man,by 
| rartmake any impreffion, or aſlault: bur ſerue onely, by laying their pikes 
on'the ſhoulders of thoſe which ſtand before them, to ſuſtaine and hold vp he 

fvaies%nd giuing backe of the former rankes, which ſtand before them to this 
end,tharthe front may ſtand firme and ſure; and with the thicknes of their pikes 
they doe repell all thoſe darres, which paſſing ouer the heads of thoſe thar ſtand 
betore, would annoy thoſe rankes which are more backward, 

- And farther by mouing forward, with the force of their. bodies, they doe fo 

the former, that they doe make a nioſt violent impreflion .. For it is 
Fpoſſible: that the formoſt rankes ſhould giue backe. 

- This therefore being the generall and particular diſpoſition of rhe phalanx 
we muſt now ſpeake on the contrarie part, touching the es and differets| - 
ces, as well of the armes, as of the whole diſpoſition of the Roman batrell. For 
euericRoman ſoldier for himſelfe,and his weapon is allowed three foot to ſtand 
in, andin the incounter, are moued man, by man, cuery one coucring himlelfe 
with his 3 and mutually moouing whenfoeuer there is occaſion offered. 
Burthoſe which vſe their fwordes, dofight in a'more thinne and diſtin order; 
{o thatit is manifeſt, that they haue three foote/more allowed them to ſtand in 
both from ſhoulder to ſhoulder, and from backe to bellie, that they 'maie vie 
their weapons with the better commoditie. And hence it commeth to paſle, 

that 


—— 
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thar one Romaine foldiour taketh vp as much ground,as two of thoſe whichare 
to encounter him of the Macedonian Phalanx: ſo that one Romain is as it were 
to oppoſe himſelfe againſtrenne pikes, which pikes the aid one foldior can nei- 
ther by any agilitic come to offende , orelle at handy blowes otherwiſe annoy: 
Andrhoſe which are behinde him , are not onely vnable to repell theirforce, 
bur alſowith conueniencie to vie their owne weapons, — it may eaſily 
be gathered, thar it is impoſsible, that any barraile being aſſaulted, by the front 

of a phalanx, ſhould be able co ſuſtaine the violence thereof, if it haue his due 

and proper compoſition, ; 

Whar then is the cauſe that the Romaines do ouercome, and that thoſe that 
doc vie the phalanx are voyde of the hope of vitorie ? (Euen from hence ) 
that the Romaine armies haue infinite commodities, borh of places, and of 
times, to fight in, Bur the the phalanx hath only one time, one place,and one 
kinde, whereto it may profitablie applic it ſelfe: ſo that if it were of neceſirie , 
thattheir enemy ſhoulde incounter them at that inſtant, eſpeciallie with their 
whole forces, it were queſtionlefle not only, not without d , butin al pro- 
babilitie likelic, that the phalanx ſhould cuer carrie away che beter, But if that 
may be auoided, which is ealily done : ſhal not that diſpoſition then , be vtetlie 
vnprofitable, and free from all terror? And it is farther euident; that the phalanx 
mult neceſlatily haue plaine &champion places, without any hi or 
impediments as ditches,vneuen places, vallies,little hils and rivers: for al theſe 
may hinder & diſioine it. And it is almoſt impoſsible to haue a plaine of the ca- 
pacity of 20, ſtadia, much leſle more, where there ſhall bee found none of theſe 
impediments. But ſuppoſe there bee found ſuch places, as ate proper forthe 
phalanx : Ifthe enemy refuſe to come vnto thetn,and in the meane time,ſpoile, 
and ſacke the cities , and countrie round aboutz what commodity,or profit ſhal 
ariſe by an army ſo ordered? for if it remaine in ſuch places , as be- 
fore ſpoken oh, it can neither relieue their friends,nor preſerue themſelues, For 
the Conuoies which they expeR from their friends,atecaſily cut off by the enc- 
my , whiles they remaine in thoſe open places. ELTON 

Andif ithappen at any time,that they leaue them vpon any enterpriſe, they 
are then expoſed to the enemy, Bur ſuppoſe, that the Romaine ſhould 
find the phalanx in ſuch places,yet would it not adutture itſelfe in grol 
inſtant; but would by little & little retire ir ſelfe, as doth plainly 
viual praQtiſe, For there mult not hee a conieQture of theſe things by 
only,bur eſpecially by thatwhich they do.For they donot ſo equally 
barraile, that they doe aſſaulrthe enemy altogerher, making as it were but one 
front: but part naake aſtande, and parte charge the enemie, that if at any time 
the Phalanx doe preſle them, that come to affault them and bee repelled ; the 
force of their order is diſfolued. For whether they purſue rhoſe thar retire, or 
flie from thoſe thar do aſfauk them , theſe doe difioyne themſelues frompart of 
their armie ; by which meanes there is a gap opened to their cnemics,ſtauding 
and attending their opportunitic : ſo that nowethey neede notanie more'to 
charge them in the front, where the force of the phalanx conſiſterh : but to aſ- 
fault where the breach is made, both behind, and vpon the ſides. But if at any 
M ity. _ | time 
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time the Romaine armie may k his due proprictic, and diſpoltion, the 
phalanx by che diſaduantage Sfebs place, being not able to doe the like: doth it 
not then manifeſthe demonſtrate the difference to be great, betweene the good. 
nes oftheir diſpoſition,and the diſpoſition of 5-5 ow 

To this may bee added the neceſſities impoſed vppon an army , whichis to | 
march throu places of all natures, to encampe themlchues , to poſleſle laces 
of aduantage, to beſiege, and to be belicged; and alſo contrary to PR6y ar 
ſometimes to come in viewe of the enenue : For all thee occaſions neceſlarilie 
accompanie an armiezand oftentimes are the eſpecial cauſes ofvitory,to which 
the Macedonian phalanx is no way fit,or conucnient : Foralmmuch as neither in 
their generall order, nor in their particular diſpoſition , without a conuenient 
place, arcable toetfe&t anything of moment: but the Romaine army is apt for 
all theſe purpoſes . For cuerie ſoldiour amongſt them, becing once armed and 
- | ready to fight , refuſeth no place, time, noroccaſion keeping alwaies the ſame 

order, whether he fight togither with the whole body of the army,or particular- 
lie by himſelfe, man to man. | 

Andhence it at asthe commodity of their diſpoſition is aduan- 
ragious : ſo the end doth anſwere the expeCtati 

Theſe things I thought to ſpeake of atlarge, becauſe many of the Grecians 
are of an opinion, that the Macedonians are not to bee ouercome. And againe, 
many wondered , how the Macedonian phalanx (hould bee pur to the worſt by 
the Romaine army,conſidering the nature of their weapons. 

Thus far goeth Polibyus , in comparing the and imbatrailing of 
the Romaines , with the vic of armes amongſt the Macedonians : wherein we 
ſce the Pike trulie, and exaGtlic ordered, according as the wile Grecians could 
beſt p jon it with that forme of bartell , which might giue moſt aduan- 
tage to the vſc thereof : ſo that if our ſquadrons of Pikes iumpe not with 
the perfet manner of a phalanx, ( as wee ſee they doe nor) they fall ſo much 
ſhorre of that ſtrength, which the wiſedome of the Grecians and the experi- 
ence of other nations;impured vnto it. But ſuppoſewee could allow it thar dil- 
polition,in the courſe of our wars,which the nature ofthe weapon doth require; 
yet foraſmuch as by the authority of Polybius,the ſaid maner of imbarrailing js 
tied toſuch dangerous circumſtances of one time, one place, and one kinde of 
| fight: hold it nor ſo profitable a weapon, as the praftiſe of our times doth ſeem 
ym it,eſpecially in woody countries, ſuch as Ireland is;where the vie is cut | 

by ſuch inconueniences,as arc noted to hinder the managing thereof , And 
doubtles,if our cornmanders did but conſider of the inongaty of che Pike & 
Ireland,they would not proportion ſo great anumber of the in cuery company, 
Caine pikes , which is as much to faic 
inthe praQtiſe of our wars,that halfe the army hath neither offenſiue nor defen- 
ſive weap6s,but only againſt a troupe of horſe. For they ſeldom or neuer come 

oe RR eo crpan Ns Bey pray chey & offende the 
enemy:8& for defence,ifthe enemy think it not ſafe to buckle with the at hid,but 
maketh more aduantage to play vpon the a far off with ſhotzit afforderh ſmal {afe 
| ty to ſhake a long pike at them, and ſtand faire in the meanetime;,to Encertaine 
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3 volleie ot thot with the body oftheir bacrailion.. As make no queſtion, but 
che pike in ſome ſeruices is profitable, as behind a rampier, or ata breach; fol 
aſſure my ſelfe,there are _— if they were put to triall,that would counter- 
uaile the pike cuen in thoſe ſeruices,wherein it is thought moſt profitable, - | 
Concerning the Target, we ſee ic take the hand, in the iudgement of Polybi- 
us, of all other weapons wharfoeuer, aſwell in regard of the divers and ſundrie 
ſorres of imbartailing , as the qualirie of the place wherſocuer: for their vie was 
as effectuall in ſmall bodies and centuries , as in grofle troupes and great com- 
| panes; inthinne and ſpacious imbartrailing, as in thicke thronged Teltudines. 
Neither could the nature of the place make them vnſeruiceable; for whether ir 
were plaine or couert; lenel or vnequall;narrow or large, if there were any com- 
modity to fight , the Targerwas asneceſſarie to defend, as the ſword to offend: 
beſides the conueniency, which accompanicth the Targer in any neceffitic im- 
poſed vpon an armie ,wherher it bee to march throughplaces of all natures, 
to make a faſt march , or a ſpeedie retraite, to incampe themſelues, ro polletle 
places of aduantage,to beſiege and to be beſieged, as Polybius ſaith, with ma- 
nie other occaſions which neceſſarilie accompanic an armie.. The vie of this 
weapon hath beene-too muchneglected in theſe latter ages, bur may be happi-|_ 
lie reaued againe in ournation, if the induſtric of ſuch as haue labouredto pre- 
ſent it vnto theſe times, in the beſt faſhion, ſhall kndeanie fauour in the opini- 
on of our commaunders, Concerning which Target, I muſt needes faie this 
much, tharthe light Target will prouethe Target of ſeruice, whenſocuer they 
ſhall happen to be put in execution: for thoſe which are made proofe, are fo 
| heauie and vnwieldie , (alchough it be ſomewhat qualified with fuch helpes as 
are annexed to the vſe thereot,) that they ouercharge a man, with an vnſup-! 
portable burthen, and hinder his agilitie and execution in fight, with a Io 
diſproportionable to his ſtrEgrh. For our offenſive weapons,as namely the Har-: 
x 38 3 and musketiers, are ſtronger in the offenſiue part, then any armes of 
cfence, which may be made manageable and fic for feruice ., Neither didthe 
Romains regard the proofc of their Larger furrher, then was thought fit for the 
readic vſe of them in time of bartel, as ir appeareth in many places, both in the 
ciuill warres and intheſe Commentaries : tor aRomaine pile hath often times 
darted through the Targer, and the bodie of theman that bare'it; and faſtened 
them both to the ground, which is more then a musket can wel do; for the bul- 
let commonly reſterh in the bodie: 'And althoughir may be faidthatchis was 
not comon, bur rather 5 effe& of an extraordinaty armezyetieſerueth toproue, 
that their Targets were not proofe to their offenſiue weaporis;when they were 
well deliuered and with good direQion. ForT make no doubt but in their bar-] 
railes there were oftentimes ſome hinderances, which woulde nor ſuffer fo vio-: 
lent an effe&, as this which I ſpeake of: for ina volley of ſhotre, wee muſt nor] 
thinke that all the bullets flic with the ſame force, and fall with the like hurt;but 
as armour of good proofe will hardly hold out ſome of theny; fo ſlender armes 
and of no prooie, will make good reliſtance againſt others , And to conclude, 
in a battel] or incounter at hand, a man ſhall mecte with more occafioas,futing 
the natureand commoditie of this light Target, then ſuch- as will ug: 
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| backe to backe, to make two contrarie fronts; and becing ihus ſecured one by ano- 
| ther from feare of being circumuented, they began to make reſiſtance withgreater 


| the cariages, hearing of the battell, doubled their pace, and were diſcried by the e- 
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the heauic Larget of proote ,-or counteruaile the ſurplus of waight , which jr 
carieth with it. termined 
- Some men will vrge, that there is vic of this Target of proofe, in ſome plz. 
ces and in ſome ſeruices: which I deny not tothole , thar delire to bee ſecured 
from theextremiry of peril : butthis falleth our in ſome places and in ſome 
particular ſeruices, and hindereth not bur that the niuerſal benefir of this wes- 
pon conliſterh in the multitude of light Targetiers,who are to manage the moſt 
important occaſions of a warrc, | 
This much I am further tonote, concerning the ſworde of the Targeriers, | 

that according to the practiſe of the Romaines , it mult alwaies hang on the 
right ſide;tor carying the Target vpon the left arme,jit cannot be that the ſword 
ſhould hang on the left ſide, bur with greattrouble and annojance: Andif 
man fay, that if it hang on the right 11de;it mult bee verie ſhort, otherwiſe it 
will neuer bee readilie drawne our. I ſaic thatthe ſworde of the Targeriers ,in 
regard of the vic of that weapon, oughtto be of a very (horr ſcantling, when as 
the Targetier is to command the point of his ſword within the compaſle of his 
Target, as ſuch as looke into the true vic of this weapon,wileaſily diſcouer. But 
ler this ſuffice concerning the vie of the pike and the Targer. 
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CHAP. XL. 


The battell continueth, and in theende 


better hopes, and gathering ſtrength and courage againe,when 

1 45 every man beſtirred himſelfe 1 the ſight of the Emperour, 

1 {be brunt of the enemie was a litle fkaied. Ceſar perteining 
a] likewiſe the ſeuemth legion, which ſtood next unto him, to bee 
Vol ſore onerlaide by the enemy, commannded the Tribunes by lit- 
= tle andlitile,to ioine the two legions together, and ſo by joining 


courage « In the meane time the twolegions, that were inthe rerewarde to guarde 


nemy wvpon the top of the bill. And Titus Labienus, hawng won the campe of the 
Nerny , andbeholding from the higher ground what was done on the other 2 of 
the rtzer, ſent the tenth legion to pe their fellowes , n ho underſtanding by the 
horſemen and Lackies that fled, in what caſe the matter ſtood, and in what daunger 
the campe, the legions, and the Generall was, made all the haſte they poſsibly could. 
At whoſe comming there happened ſuch an alteration and change of things that 
euen ſuch as were ſunke downe, through extreame grite of their wounaes, or lea- 
ned pon their Targets , began" againe to fight a freſh,andthe Pages and the boies 
percetuing the enemie amazed, ran vpon them unarmedgnot fearing their —_ | 
the 
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the horſemen al(6 ſtriumns with extraordmarie valuur, to wipe away the 
their _ 20 bt, thre themſelues in all places lofen the yas ferns 5464 
Howbeit the enemie in the vtmoit perill of their lines , ſhewed fuch wr av that 
as faſt as the formoit of them were onerthrowen, the next in place beſtrid their tar- 
kaſes , and fought vpon their bodies - and theſe being likewiſe overthrowen , and 
their bodies heaped one vpon another, they that remained, poſseſt themſelues of that 
mount of dead carkaſes as a place of aduantave, and from thente threwe their wea- 
pons, and intercepting the piles, returned them againe to the Romans." By whichit | 
may be gathered , that there was great reaſon to deeme them met of hantie courage, 
that durſt paſie outr ſo broade armer , clembe oy ſuch high rockes, and aduenture to 
;obt in a place of ſuch inequalitie . The battell being thus ended; and the nation 
and name of the Neruj grey, 'atas neare ſwallowed vp with deftrattion, the elder 
[ſort with the women and chilaren, that before the battell were conugied into Hands | 
and Bogs,when they heard thereof, ſent ambaſiadiars to Ceſar; and yeelded them- | 
ſeluesto his mercie ; and in laying open the miſcrie of their ſtate affirmed, that of 600 | 
Senatours they had now left but three ; and of 60000 fig htins men; there was ſearce 
fine hundred that were able to beare Armes. Ceſar, that his clemencie might «4a 
toa diſtreſied poger eſerned them with great cart, granting onto them the free 
poſſeſion of their townesand country, and ſtreightly commanding their borderers, 
not to offer thens any wrong or iniurie at all, 3 uo 1 oo (99 
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TP Nd thus endeththerelation of that great and Hangerons barrel, which 
BAY Ramus complaineth of as a confuſed narration : much differing from 
28.49 the direct and methodicall file, of hisothet'Commentaries, Bur ifthar 
rule holde good, which learned Rhetoritians haue: 6bſeryed'in' their| Oratotie, 
that an vnperfe& thing ought notto be told in a perte& maner; then by Ramus 
leave; if any fuch conflion do appeare,it both ſauoureth of eloquence, and wel. 
ſurerh the turbulent cariage of the ation, wherein order and kill gaue place to 
fortune, and prouidence was ſwallowed vp with peraduenture. For that which 
Hirrius faich of the ouerchrow he gaue to Pharnaces,may as well be {aid of this; 
that liegotthe vidtoric , plurimum adiuuante dearun binicnitate, qui cum omni 
bus bell caſibus interſunt, tum pr ecipue 5s quibus mhil ratione potuit adminiſtrari. 
For (o it fell out in this bartll, nl the danger proceeded from the ſame cauſe, 
that brought him to that puſh in the barrel! with Pharnaces: for hewell vnder- 
ſtood that the Neruij attendedhis:comming onthe orher ſide the river Sabis: 
Neither was he ignoranthow tofortihe his camp.inithe face of an ae ,with- 
our feare or danger, aswe haueſcenc in his war with Ariouiſtus z when he mar- 
ched totheplace where he purpoſed toincamp himlelfe with 3 barrels, and cats 
ſed two of themto ſtand ready in armesto recetueany charge,which the enemy 
ſhould offer to giuc, thatthe third: battell inthe meane rime might forrifie the 
camp. VWhichcourſe would eafily have fruftrated this ftraragem of theNernij, 
and made the hazard lefle dangerous; buthe YARNS. — 
j- ; 0 
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eter pores 
to ouer {0 ariuer\, toclime vp | | aducn- 
EE enim ſo —— , and to hazard their fortune vppon 
ſuch inequalities.: And therefore ; hee little miſtruſted any ſuch vnlikelie at. 
tempt, wherein the enemy had plotted his owne ouerthrow , if the legions had 
beene ready to receive them. Which may teach a generall that which Cz{zr 
had not yer learncd,that a leader cannot be too ſecure in his moſt aſſured cour. 
ſes; nor too carefull.in his beſt aduiſed direftions; conſidering that the greate(t 
means may eaſily bee preuented, and the fafeſt courſe weakened with an vnre 
ed Circ : ſo powerful are weake occurrences in the maine courſe 
of the waighticſt aRions; and-(o infinite are the waies,wherby cither wiſdom or 
fortune may worke.Neither did this warne himyto prouide for that which ane- 
nemy mig do, how vnlikelie ſocuer it might ſeeme vnto him, as appeareth by 
that accident inthe battel with Pharnaces :which practiſe ofattempring a thing 
againſt reaſon andthe arte of warre, hath found ſucceſſe in our moderne 
warszas appearcth by the French hiſtories:notwi ding,it is to be handeled 
ſparingly,as no way ſauoring of circumſpect and direion , foraſmuch as 
temeritas non ſemper felix ,as Fabius the great anſwered Scipio, 
The chiefelthelpes which the Romaines founde, were firſt the aduantage of 
' the place 3 whereof I ſpake inthe Heluetian warre . Secondlie,the experience, 
whichthe ſoldiours had got in the former battailes, which much directed them 
in this turbulent aſſault;wherein they caried themſclues as men acquainted with 
ſuch caſualties : ] Ys the valour and vndanted judgment of the General,which 
 ouerſwaicd the peril of the battel, and brought it to ſo fortunate an end.Vher. 
in we may obſerue, thats in a temperate courſe,when the iſſuc of the battel re- 
| ſted ypon his direGions,he wholyintended warines & circumſpeRionſo in the 
' thazard and peril of good hap,he confronted extremity of danger with cxtremi- 
'ry of valor,and'ouertopt tury,witha higher reſolution, 
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.CHAP., XII. 


The Aduarici betake themſelues to , ſtrong hold, 
NT and are taken by {«ſar. 


5 HE * Aduatic before mentioned , comming with all ther 
2 power to aide the Neruy,and A by the way of 


their onerthrow, returned home againe; an forſaking all the 

reſt of their townes,and caſtles conuaied themſelues and their 

EA peo runner nas. - wel fortified town which was com- 
=D) paſſe with mighty rocks epe downefals,ſauing in 

> a 200, py breadth, ws there was ens by 
a gentle and eaſit aſcent which paſsage they had fortified witha double wal of 4 lage 
| altituae, | 
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allitude and had placed mightie great tones and ſharde beames wpoin the walles rex- 
ek ime eople deſcended from the Chlbri end ore who intheir 
journey into Italy had left ſuch cariages on this ſide of the Rhene , as they coulde not 
conueniently take along with them, in the cuttodte of rheſe forces ; who after the 
death of their fellowes being many yeares diſquieted by their neighbours,ſoimtimes 
inuading other ſtates, and ſometimes defending themſelues, at h procured a 
peace,and choſe nar to fettlethemſelnes in : £1 the firſt commung of the Ro- | 
maine army,they ſallied out of the towne,ci made many light skirmiſhes with theme: 
but after that Ceſar had dratne arampier about the towne of 72 foot mheight, rs 
miles in compaſſe , and had fortifiedit with caitler very thicke about the towneghey 
kept themſelues within the wall :' _Hnd as they the vines framed,the mount 
raiſed,aud a towre in building afar off ;at firſt + 6 an to laugh at it , and with 
ſcoffing ſpeeches fri the wal,began to aske:with what bands, withwhat (trength, 
elpeciath by men of that ſtatnre (for the Romaines were but little men _in reſpec} of 
the Galles) atowre of i age ma ie waight lowld bee brought ynto the walles? 
But when they ſaw it remourd,and approching neere unto the towne as men aſtoni- 
Pedetthe fr angeendonacutomed gh hero the ſent nbeſtrs ts Ceſar 
tointreat apeace with this meſſage: They beleened that the Romaines did not make 
war, without the ſpecial efſilance of the gods, that could with ſuch facility tranſport 
engines of that herght,> bring them to incounter at hand,againſt the ſtrongeſt part 
of their town: wa Far they ſubmitted both themſelues,and all that they had, to 
Caeſars mercy:;deſiring one thing of his meere clemency,that he would not take away 
their armes,foraſmuch as al their neighbors were enemies unto them andenuied at 
their valouryneither were they able ro defend themſelues jf they | deliner vp 
their armor: ſo that they had rather { offer any inconuenience b the people of Rome, 
then _— butcherly murihered by them, whom in former time they bad! held ſubicet 
fol command.” | 4. O20 ISETE LO 4 
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Tothu Caſar enfivered,chat bee would = the city rather of bicowne cuſtome, 


the for any deſert of theirs, ſo that they yeelded before the Ram touched the wal:but 
no condition of remedy ſhould be accepted , without preſent delivery of their Ares; 
for he would do by the as he had done by the New ine comandement to their 
neighbours , that they ſhould offer no wrong to ſuch ,as bad commended their ſafety 
tos ax $6 of Rome.Thu anſwere being returned to the city they ſeemed contented 
t odoe whatſocuer hee commanded them, and thereupon caſting agreat part of their 
armonr ouer the wall into the ditch,inſomuch as they fild it almoſt to the top of the 
ramepier : and yet ( as afterward wat known) evcbaling the thirdpart,they ſet open 
the gates, and for that daie caried puanins peace: Towards night Caſar com: 
manded the gates to be ſhut, and the ſoldiours to b+ ar awn out of the tone , But the | 
Aduatici haning conſulted together before , yt; mon 45 they beleened that upon 
their ſubmiſſion, the Romaines woulde either ſet no watch at all , or at the leaſt, | 
keepe it verie — e with ſach a7 mour as they had retained, andparily 
with Targets ,made of barke or wrought of wicker.,which vppon the ſodaine they 
had couered aver with leather, about the third watch where the aſcent to our for + 
Hifcat ions was eaſieſt; they iſſued ſodainly out of the townexwithal their power 5 but 
ſegnification thereof being gizen by fiers,as Ceſar had commanded, the Romains ha- 
hed ſpeeathie tothas place . The enemy fought very deſperatelie,as men in the laſt 
hope of their welfare, incountering the Romains in aplace of diſaduantage at length 
with the ſlaughter of 4000, thereſt were arinen backe into thetowne . The 
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next date when Cafa nlp ex,and found found no man at defence, be 
ſent in the ſoldiors and ſold al the people and 
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THE FIRST OBSERVATION, .\.. 


—_ SH=2 riſe, attempted by the. Belgz wonBbiak, Ifer downe the 


chboth the Galles and the Romaines wed in their ſodaine 
- hriing of atowne::whereot if they failed (the place importing any 


p- ceoaghs in the courſe of the war) they then prepared for the fiege,in that ma- 


[NET,as Czfar hath deſcribed in this place. Theyinuironed the town about with 
a ditch and a rampier , and fortified the faide rampier, with many caſtles'and 
fortreſſes, cre&edin a convenient diſtance one from anorher;'and fo they kept 
the town-from any, forraine ſuccor or relicte:; and withal ſecutedrhenſchies fro | 
fallies ot other ſtraragetns , which the rownlitien might prattiſe againſt them, 
Andthis mannerof tiege was called circumuallatio; the ras deſcription 
wherof Irefer vntothe hiſtory of Aleſia, where Avi han c it cod to the 
EEOAY there (EMYS Fe. YEE 
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THE SECOND 0ASERF ATION. | 

f 4 alge* 
ET He Ram \mbich Caſarheere Caducth, was ac greateſtinote 2 
' mongſt all the Romaine Engines , and helde that\place which the 
| Canon hath in our warres. ian dd; arrridurc the inuention 
© chetcof, ro the Carthaginians;, who arthe taking of Cadi ix, wanting 
tinſtrutnentes raze and onerthrow a caſtle; they tooke'along | wound or tim- 
by tee, and bearing itvponitheir armes aid ſhoulders ,with the one end there: 
of they firſt brike downe the vppermolt ranke'of ſtones: ahd'Þo deſceriding by 
degree, they ouerthrewe the waole towte,, The Romaines had wo fortes of 

Kanusthe one Was rude and plajniegthe orher.3ttificial and compound : the firl 
is that whichche Carthaginians vſed at Cad, and js Porn. inthe column 

of Traian arRame, 

\ The compoundRam is thus deſcribed by Tofephus; a Ranme (Gich he)is 
mig] hry great beame, like voto the maſt of aſhip, and is ſtrengrhned at.onecnd 
ahead of yron, faſhioned like vnto aRamz and thercafit rogke the trame. 
This Ram.is yhoget by the middel(t withxoapes.vnto another beame, which 
lieth croſſe a couple of pillars, and Vanging thus equallie balanced it is by 
force of menthraſt forward) and recoiled backeward; and\b beareth vpn the 
ork nt ne : neither is there any towre ſo ſirong, or wal fo broad, 
thatis able t6 ſtatide bore it; Thele jt this amine was of a large fcant- 
= ; for Pliitarch affirinert!, that Anthonie in the Parthiattwatre had a'Ram 
ry foote lonp :anid Virraudis faith ,thagthelengrh of aRamme was vſuallic 
15s, ahd ſometimes 12b 3 and this length ad pea Wholet and fotce to the 
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| * COMMENTARIES; LIB. II. IOT 
engine, It was _—_ atone time withawhole Centuric or order of fouldi. 
ers: and their forces being ſpent, they were ſeconded wich another Centurie; 
and fo the ramme plated continually vpon the wall, withour- iritermiffion . Toſe- 
phusfaith, thar Tirus,arthe ſiege of Ieruſalem; hadaramme for euerie legion: 
it was oftentimes couered with a vine, that thementhat managedir might bee 
| in more ſafety. It appeareth Dy 0 place, that if a towne had continued our vn- 
till the ramme had touched the wall, they could not preſume of any acceprati- 
on of rendrie; for asmuch as by their obſtinacie; they had brought in perill the 
liues of their enemies, and were ſubducd by force of Armes,which affoordeth 
ſuch mercic as the victor pleaſcth.”! 1 7 2:0 2/16 3590s bt X 


| £130 | ; ' 
THE THIRD OBSERVATION,  _ J 
FIRE He Aduatici, as it ſeemeth, were not ignorant of the ſmall ſecutitie, 
WI! IEA which one ſtare can giue vnto another, that comrmendeth their fafe- 
& [OW tic to be protected by it: for as Architas the Rim, oe faith, abo- 
—_—— fm, and an Armie atethei well goucrned, when they can- 
raine within chemſclues the caules of their ſafetie;f0 we mult tor looke for anie 
ſecuritie in aſtare,when their ſaferic dependeth ypon a forraine proreQionn, For 
the olde ſaying is, that Neque murus, neque &nicus quiſquum teget, quem ropria 
arma non texere, Although in thus calc the matter was well udlfid by P th — 
ieſtie of the Roman Empire, andthelate victories in the continent of Gallia, 
wherof che Hedui with their affociates wete very painful witneſſes: but aniongft 
kingdomes, thar are better ſured with cqualitieÞt!trenpth & authority; thete is 
foal hope of ſafcrie.to be looked f6r,vnleſſe tithappy nr edits do. 
mixually depend ypon the ſafctie of either ntioh.,For that Which Polybius 6h- 
ſerued in Antgonus kin of Macedonia,raketh plHce for themoltparr amongſt 
all Princes ; That king 24:6 nature eſtecme.no riiti,cithet 2s a friend or ani ene- 


. 


mie , bit as the calculation of. protirthall finde them center ot heir pro» 
ices. And contrariwiſc,it cuttei on occaſions of pta & artemprs, 


whenit is knowne that aſtace is of it ſe!fe able/at\d readie to Tefiſt the"defſignes 
of forraine enemies, according £9 that of Maalitis : Offendit? mad belluns, pa- 
cem habebitis : videant vos paratos ad vim, is pſi remittent. © nu ju 
62 (445244 PRI 4 og DLEI AL 2 bbs - bot bs SAT ST II) 
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F pa Hemanner6ffi & ariy motion orattempt by-fire, was of great 7, ,....... . 
A ks R 1 px. cer fortitxxation-was of ſolarge an exren- Ko an A: 
ipht:dothappearciar greater then mdeed it $$;F0T | Lorwm by fire, 

as much as that part of the aire, which is next vnto the fire a$-1t-4 Ykuninated 
with the light thereof,in a reaſonable diſtance cannot be diſcerned from the fire 
| it ſte; and ſo it ſcemeth much greater then it is in ſubſtance : and contrariwile, 
N iij. in 
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in the daic time itſheweth Tefſe chenit 15 3 tor the cleare brightnelle of the ae! 
doth much obſcure thar light, which proceedeth from amore groſle and mare. 
rial bodie : and therefore their cuſtome was to vie fire inthe night, and ſmoake 
in the daie, ſuting the tranſparent middle with a contrarie qualitic, that ſoit 
might more maniteſtly appeare tothe beholder. + | 
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THE FIFT OBSERYV ATION. 


IL" of 
I B\>1 puniſhment, according tothe malice which they found in an ene- 
ETA mic; yet as Flauius Lucanus faith in Liuie, there was no nation 
68> more exorable, nor readier to ſhew mercie,then theRomans were, 
icb | The pyggiſhments which we find them to haue vicd towardes a conquered nati- 
on, were theſe ; cither they puniſhed them by death, or folde them for bond- 
{laues, ſab corona, or diſmiſſed them ſub 3; ona merced them,in taking away 
their territories or made them triburarie ſtates ey. 


Ofthe firſt we finde a manifeſt example in the third of theſe Commentaries, 
where Czſar hauing ouerthrowne the Veneti by ſea, in as much as they hadre- 
rained his ambaſſadours b ſoroppoonrate tothe law of nations, he pur allthe 
Senate to the ſword, and FA the relt ſub corona. | 

Feſtus ſaith, that an enemje was ſaid to be fold ſub corona, in.as much as the 
captiues ſtood crowned in the market place, where they were ſet outto fale; as 
Cato faith in his booke de re malitari, vt populus ſua opera potius ob rem bene ve- 
fam carauatat Spc um eat? quam re male geſta coronatus veneat. And Gellius 
affirmerh the ſame thing, bu agdeth alſo another reaſon,for as much as theſol- 
| diersthat kept them while they were Og cited them round abour, to 
| {ke | wag rr anne yew ing was called Corona. Feſtus 

| Fa, CAMINO ns ago worden to be ſold 
a: for as much as amongſt the Gr h care or was ſfigni-| 
fied the power of Armes, and maieſtic of Empires. ELIT and robs 

When they diſmiſſed them {ub # 
like apaire of gallowes, vnder which 


| figne of bondage: for they had ſo conquered 
laide ypon 


thwart them . The ſouldiers. that paſled ſub ingwm, were vngirr, and their wea- 
pons taken from then, as Feſtus ſaith. | 
Sometimes againe they tooke awaic their landes and territories, andeither| 
ſolde it for mony,8 broughtir into the rreaſuric, or deuided the land amongſt 
the Roman people, or let it out to farme rent: of all which Liuie hacker manic 
| CHAP. 
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Craſſus takethin all che maritimate cities tharlie 
_ tothe Ocean: the legions are carried into 
their wintering campes, | 


= HE ame time Pub, Craſeus, whom he hlfen mike with one 
3 Cen Ja elled heh wr ao, of Rome: 
; 38; [4 ates clues tot Rome: 
| RC TRIEIED ,and all = 
y | there went ſuch a fame of this warre among 
ple, that from nations beyond the Rhee proxippentear yr 
'dours to Ceſar, offering both hoſtages and i obedience to whatſoe- 
av be oumandel than But Ceſar willed them to repaire unto him againe in the 
the next ſommer, for as much as he into Exmbardhe gfter he 


Ofchis ſp 


had placed his legions in their wintering campes, For theſe thinges, vpon the ſught of 
Colette letters, a pe | ſupplication was proclaimetl in Rome for 15 daies Averker, 


oth tme ad lepencltonoman nithes endeth af 
cond Comment arie.”. / 


inde 
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THE  ARGVMENT. 


FER His Commentaric beginneth with ah | Accident, which 
6 /y happened. in. the. latter, ende, ofthe, former ſommer, 

=> wherein the Belgz had fo-lcanc a. barueſt; and then it 
proceedethtothe warre betweene Czfarand the Veneti; Craſſus 
andthe Aquitani; TituriusSabinusand! the Curioſolitz : And Ti- 
tus ESD with the Treunri, RO. 


<> __—_ 


"CHAP; __ 


Argin Galba, being ſont © to oore \ wk oallge of 


thee A Ipes, Was beſieged by the Seduni 
and Veragri. 


AES AR taking his tourney into Italie , ſent Sergius Galba 

WW ith the twel jeb Ton gnd part part of the horſemen onto the Nan 

bl ruates, Veragri &* Sedunt : whoſe territories are extended from 

N | the river Rhone , and the lake Lemanus, onto the t a s of the 
1M | higheſt 4 +. The ende of this voyage was chiefely to cleare the 
Alpes of t From and robbers, that lined by the ſpoile of paſſer- 

es that travelled betweene Jtalie and Gallia : Galba haning or- 

der, if he found i it expe Gent towinter in thoſe partes png fortunate i incounters 
and the taking ae ofl ftles ant holdes, he conclude peace, and reſolued to place 
two cohortes of his legion, among H the N antuates: ud Geaſelf to winter with the| 
other cobortes, in a towne of the Veragri, named Octodurus . This towne being ſitel 
| | in 4 narrow valley,and incircled about with mishtie high hils, was dewided bya 4VIMer 
into two partes, whereof he gaue one part to the » Galles, and the other he choſe for hi 
wintering campe, and erjedite it about with a ditch and a rampier . _After he had 
ſpent many dates of wintering, and giuen order, that corne ſhould be brousht thither 
for 3 37,900 ; he had intelligence 6 4 ſudden, that the Galles, in the nioht time, 
U left that part of the'? towne that was allotted unto them; and that the hils 
which = ouer valley, wherein the tawne ſtood, were poſſeſt with great multi 
tudes TP the Seduni, and Veragri, The reaſons of this ſudden commotion were —_ 
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| : COMMENTARIES, LIB. IIL I95 
| the pancitie of the Roman forces, not making 4 compleat legion ; for as much as two | 
cohorts wintered amongit the N antuates : beſides many particulars, that were wan- 
tins vpon neceſoarie occaſions. A nd to make them more. contemptible in regard of 
themſelues, the place affoorded ſuch aduantage, that they were perſwaded by reaſon 
of the ſteepe declinitie of the hill, that the Romans would not indure the brunt of the | 
firſt aſsault : beſides this, it greened them exceedingly to haue their children taken | 
from them, under the title of hoſtages 3 and the A lpes, which nature had exempted 
from habitation, and placed as boundes betweene two large king domes, to be ſeaſed 
upon by the Roman ley ions, and united to their Prouince. 
Vpon theſe wo a, Arco Galba not hauing as yet finiſhed the fortification of his 
campe, nor made prouiſuon of corne and forrage for the winter ſeaſon, in that he little 
feared any motion of warre, being ſecured of their amitie, and obedience, both by ho- 
| ftages and renarie : he preſently called a councell of warre, to determine what courſe 
was beſt to be taken . In which councell the mindes of many were ſo amazed, with the 
terrour of ſo unexpetted a danger when they beheld the eo £.gr with armed ſol- 
_ | drers, the paſſages taken and intercepted by the enemie, and no hope left of any ſuc- 
| cour or reliefe, that they could thinke of no other waie for their ſafetie, then leauins 
behind them their baggage and impediments, to ſallie out of their campe, and ſo to 
ſane themſelues by the [ame waie they came thither: notwithſtandins the greater part 
concluded, to referre that reſolution to the laſt puſq; and in the meane time, to attend 
the fortune of the euent, and defend the campe. 


THE OBSERFY ATION, 


@ Hich aduiſcalthoughat this time ſorted to ſmall effeQ; yer ir better 
Y ſured the valourof the Romans,and ſauoured more oftempered mag- 
+7 nanimitie, then that former hazard, which argued the weakeneſle of 
vem® their mindes, by their ouer haſtic andtoo forward reſolution. For as 
it imported greater danger, and diſcouered a more deſperate ſpirit, to breake 
_ the thickeſt troupes of their enemies, and ſo by ſtrong hand to ſauc 
themſclues by the helpe of ſome other fortune ; ſo it manifeſted a greater ap- 
prehenſion of terrour, and a ſtronger impreſſion of feare, which can aftoord no- 
thing but deſperate remedies: for deſperate and inconſiderate raſhnes riſcth ſoo- 
ner of fearc, then of any other paſſion of the mind . But ſuch as beheld the dan- 
er with alcſlc troubled cie and qualified the rerrour of death with the lite of 
cir ſpirite, reſeruing extremitie of helpe to extremitie of perill, and in the 
meane time attended what chances of: — might happen vnto them, vp- 
on anyenterprile the enemie ſhould attempt ; Lay, they ſo gaue greater ſchpe 
to forrune and inlarged the boundes of changing accidents, LE 


- 
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The enemie ſetteth vpon the wintering campe: 
Galba ouerthroweth them, 


=== H E councell being diſmiſſed, they had ſcarce time to put in execy- 
*F; — * $1 tion ſach thinges, as were agreed vpon for their defence : but the 
S [ T | I. enemic at a watchword giuen aſſaulted the campe,on all ſides with 
ll feat ones and dartes, and other caſting weapons: the Romans at firſt 
FC ” _ 5 | when their ſtrength was freſh, valiantly reſiſted the brumt of the 
———_— , 7; nither did they ſpend in vaine any weapon which they 
caſt from the rampier; but what part ſoener of their campe ſeemed to be in greateſt 
danger, and want of helpe, thither they came with ſuccour and reliefe ;, but herein 
they were onermatched . For the enemie bring ſpent and wearied with fight, when- 
ſoener anie of them gaue place and forſooke the battell,, there were alwaies freſh 
combatants to ſupplie it : but the Romans by reaſon of their ſmall number, had no 
ſuch helpe . For their extremitie in that point was ſuch, that no man waspermitted 
neither for wearineſſe nor woundes,to forſake his ſtation, or abandon his charge. 
And hauing thus fought continually the ſpace & 'fixe houres, when both ſtrength 
and weapons wanted, the enemie perſiſting with greater furie to fill the ditch and 
breake 1, wne the rampier, and their hopes relying wpon the laſt expettation: P. 
Sex. Baculns the Primipile of that legion, whom we Nd to be ſo ſore wounded in 
the Neruian battell, and Cains Voluſenus Tribune of the ſouldiers, a man of ſingu-| 
lar conrage and wiſedome, ranne ſpeedily to Galba and tolde him, that the only waie 
of ſafetie was to breake out pon the enemit, and to trie the laſt refuge in that ex. 
tremitie « Wherenpon they called the Centurions, and by them admoniſhed the ſol- 
dirs to ſurteaſe awhile from fighting, and onely toreceiue ſuch weapons as were 
raft into the campe ; andl ſo toreſt themſelues a lint and reconer their ftreneth: 
and then at a watchword to ſallie ont of their campe, andlaie their ſafety pon their 
wvertaes which the ſouldters executed with ſuch alacyitie and courage of ſpirite, 
that breaking out at all the gates of the campe, they g ane no leaſure to the enemie to 
ronfider what was done, nor to ſatiſfie his indgement tonching ſo vnexpetted a no- 
ueltie . And thus fortune being ſuddenly changed, they flewe more then the third 
part of 30000,and put the reit th flight, not ſuffering tem to ſtaie vpon the huls 
neere about them, Pell tans 
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IO Hich ſtrange alteration lively deſcribeth the force of noueltie, and 
WEAVegd che effectuall power of vnexpected aduerures : for in the firſt courſe 
K&S of their Oenecings wherein the Romans defended the campe, and 


NP the Galles chargedit by aſſault, the viEtorie held conſtant with the 


Galles,and threatned death and mortality to the Romans. Neither had they any | 


. INCANCS, 


COMMENTARIES, LIB, III. 
meanesto recouer hope of berrer {uccellc, but by trying another waie; which 
ſo much the more amazed the Galles, in that they had vehemently apprehen- 
ded an opinion of vidorie; by a fer fight continuing the ſpace of fixe houres, 
without any likelihood of contrarietic, or alteration . Vhich practiſe, of fru- 
ſtrating a defſigne intended by an indirect and contrary anſwere, ſerued the Ro- 
mans oftentimes to great aduantage; as beſides this preſent example, in this 
+ 497 ſhall _—_— read, how __—_ Sabinus defeated the Vnel- 
los, with the em; and ouerthrew eruption and (allying out; 
i LNG Yo ErES 2s "a abs 


whence acommander may learne, to auoide two contrarie inconuenicnces;ac- 


anſwerable, which a tudicious cie will eaſily diſcouer) thar a ſallie made our at 
diuers portes of a holde, will much mitigate the heare of a charge, and controll 
the furie of an enemie . And on the other {ide, he that beſiegerh any place what 
aduanrage ſocuet he hath ofthe defendant, may much better affure himſelfe of 
good forrune, if he appoint cerraine troupes in readines to receiue the charge 
of any eruption, that thereſt thatare buſily imploicd in the aſſault niay prouide 
to anſwere it, withour diſorder or confuſion. Which order, if the Galle: had ta- 
ken, they had not in likelihood fo often been deceiued., 
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Galba returneth into the Prouirice : the Ynelli 
| '' giueoctaſion of a new warre, 


=] HE enemie being thus defeated, Galba was unwilling to trie 
Þ | fortune an farther and the rather for that he wanted both 
IN | corne and forrape * and” therefore hauing burned the towne, the 
i next date he returned towardes the Proince, and without let 


- "After theſe thinsts were. diſpatched : Ceſar [nppoſins for 
manie reaſons, that all cal, whe It and Hh there 4 h/2or She 
of anie new warre, the Belg « being onerthrowen, the Germans thruſt out, and the 
Seduni amone ft the 4lpes ſubdued and vanquiſhed 5in the beginning of the winter, 
as he went into Illyricum, having a great deſire to ſee thoſe nations : there grewes 
ſudden tumult and diftention in Gallia vpon this occaſion . Pub, Craſius wintering 
with the ſeuenth lepion tn Anioy neare unto the Ocean, and finding ſcarcitie of corne | 
in thoſe partes ; he ſent out the Prefeits of the horſemen, and Tribunes into the next | 
cities to and other prouifuensfor his legion of whom Titus rh par 
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; bur a defenſtue reſiſtance from the rampier . From | 
cording as thequalitie of the warre ſhall ofter occaſion : firſt(if other thinges be | 


or reſiftance, brought the legion ſafe into the Nantuates; and | 
from thence tothe* Allobroze; and there he wintered. * Sawoiens, 


| the maritimate nations in that coaſt; by reaſon of their great ſtore of ſhipping, with 
[Ip Oy. + 


was ſent-unto the *. Venelli, Marcas Trebins to the*\Curioſolite, 2, Velantims, an nthbany 
Titus Silius to the * Veneti . Theſe Veneti were of greateſt anthorifie\ amongit-all F Bretaine 


I, annes, 
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which they did trafficke into Britanie, and exceeded all their neighbour ſtates m sil] 
and 85a, matters ; hauins the moſt part of ſuch as ſed thoſeſeas, 
tributaries to their ſtate : Theſe Veneti firſt aduentured to retaine Silims and Velani- 
us, hoping thereby t6 reconer their hoſtages which they had 60M Craſſus. The fini- 
Fmate aties induced by their authoritie Ras I example, aire, the ſame reaſon, laide hold 
upon Trebins and anc aſidins ;, and yt Fate TI, onto another, 
coniured by their Princes gre” chiefeſ magi __ att by common 
conſent, and to attend all the ſame —_ ahicitins af ark cities and 
| ſtates, rather to maintaine that libertie, w dike / receined of their Anceſtors, 
then to indure the ſeruile bondage of a rage 


| ———_—_— 


THE FIRST OBSERVATION. 


SF=7] He circumſtance in this hiſtorie, whichnowhthe ſudden breaking 
&] (7H our ofwarres, when the courſe of thinges made promile of peace: 
J I ſhewerh firſt, what ſmall-aſſurance our reaſon hath of her diſcourſe, 


SEES in calculating the natiuitic of After-chancess which " ſeldome an- 
| Frere the iudgment we giue vpon their beginnings,thatwhen we of hap- 
pineſſe,e finde nothing but miſerie :and contrariwile, it nvarge well with 
char part,which our Art hath condemned to ill forrme-find therefore I do not 
{ maruel; if when almoſt all nations are at oddes,and in our beſt conceites,threa- 
ten deſtruction one to another, there happen'a ſudden motion of peace ; or if 
peace be in ſpeech, ſoothing the world with pleaſing tranquilitie, and through 
the vcertainty of our weake' probabilities, promiſe much rett after many mrou- 
bles : there follow greater wars in the ende, then the former time can truely 
Lorne of. Which being well vnderſtood, may humble the ſpirits of our hauric 

polititians, that thinke to comprehend the concluſions of future times, vnder 

the premiſles of their weake MoieAE, and predeſtinare ſucceeding 17e pt 

m_ courſe of the preſent motion: when an accident fo little £8 
ſhall breake the maine ſtreame of our iudgmenr, and falſite the Oracles Ft 
our vnderſtanding hath vrtered . And it may.learne them. nA, how much it 
importeth a wiſe commander, to AH} ET Bal"3s an cuill og;  croſle his defligne 
(how valikely ſocucr it be to ha | manner, as wel 
it were neceſſarily to confront DRv''y 2 2 POSE = is well done, when it 
ao GIA the cadir DS IE A meanes to.refiſt the 


repugnancie of a contraric nature ; TR Rent hach FERN 
ro continue the ſame. | | 
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£ which ſhall be found moſt patene UI ne, wo 
| ofmy odor an yr Lars ih) cr IK gs 
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ic ſelte 15 of great Authoritie, making improbabilities ſee: llotre Pe- 

cially when the intention ſhal athize with ] ſowhen it ſhall happen |,, 
ro be ſtrengrhened with meanes, aced withthe Ate of ſuperi- 
our perfonages: it muſt needes aha br. ſtirre vp mens mindes, to 
approue that Tt aſtrong affection, which their owne ſingle i ment did no 
waie allow of. And therfore equalitie bringeth this aduantage toa which 


differencie cannot affoord, that albeit example doe fer onfoor muedilion | 


motion, yet no wet ns ſhall authoriſe the ſame; 


_ 
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Cazſar having aduertiſement of theſe new trou- 


bles - : haſteth mto Gallia and nets 


for the warre, 


» (BS LL the maritimate ſtates being by this meants PRETA 
(19 the ſame conſpiratie , they ſent a common ambaſſage unto 
CA (6) Craſſus ; that i Lf. waldhice hi ways aine, he muſt deli- 
HI ner vp the hoſtages, which he had taken from them. Whereof 
WE bein oeriifd by Crafius, in as much as he was then 4 
Gon Way Rift from his Armie, he commanded Gallies and 
| BY Jogper of are ob lt pete river * Loier which run- 

jet into oe As $3 that Gallie men,Mariners,and Shipmaſters ſhould be aſe. 
redin the Prowince : which being ſpeedely diſpatched, afsoone as the time of the yeare 
would permit hin:, he came into Gallia. T, 's Veneti and the reſt of the 4.1": Wi 

under ſtanding of C eſars arriuall, and conſt how haynous a fact they had -com- 


mitted, in detainins the ambaſiadours yr caſting them into yrons, whoſe name is | 


beld ſacred and inuialable amon car all nations: pripered accordingly to anſwere ſo 


eminent 4 —_— pedal uch RI opriqn to oppo &« ſea-fights. | 


? \ a th _ 


THE "OBSERFATION. 


ana Rom hence I maytake occaſion, briefelyrs touchthe reveren 
«26; nion , which all nations, how: brbarog ſocer hve ge 


| WaHVWy the grotndes wk re vniverſallreceined cuſtome, which inal a- 
Jes, and times hath held Authenticall. And firſt we are to ynderſtand, thar all 
man kinde (as indited withthe ſame nature and rtjes) are fo linked ho 

ther in'the tri alliance ofhumane ſociety ; thar, albeir their turbulent a 

agreeing paſſions (which in themſclues are vnnaturall, as proceeding from cor- 

ruption and defect) driue them into extreme diſcord and diſunion of f irit;and 
| breake the bonds of civil CY otherwiſe we affeft: 
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| (as there are many good vſcs thereof) yer to holde yp the quarrell and keepe it 


| faults of their ſtate : conſidering thattheir chieteſt dutic confiſteh in the faith-| 


| naturall violence, 


| The proceedings of either partie, inthe entrance 


as —_ to be obſerued, as an Oracle of, our owne belicte . Secondly, for 
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er without a neceſ{arie entercourte and tratficke of locietie, we arc not ablero | 
6k on fooxe the very diſcord itſelfe, in tearmes of reaſon and orderly pro. 
ceeding, but all parts will be blended with diſordered confuſion, & gotowrack, 
for want of theſe muruall offices. pertc by meſſengers: ſo ſtreight are the 
bondes of nature, and ſo powerfull are the lawes which ſhe enaGteth, Andther- 
fore if it were for no other end, which might ſore tothe benefic of either partie, 


om falling,making war,according to the grounds of reaſon, the entercourle of 
meſſengers is nor to be interrupted,nor their perſons to be touched with hateful 
violence: but that which the common reaſon of nations hath made a law,ought 


as muchas the ende of warre is, or at the leaſt ſhould be, peace: which by trea- 
tic of mutuall meſſengers is principally to be confirmed, to the end that no peo- 

le may ſeeme ſo barbarous, as to maintaine a warre z which onelie intendeth 
bloud, and propoſeth as the chicfeſt obie&, the death and mortality of mankind, 
no may reſpeCting peace and ciuill gouerament: ſhch as refuſe the entercourle 
of meſſengers, as the meanes of amutic and concord, are juſtly condemned in 
the judgment of all nations, as ynworthic of humane ſocictie , Laſt of all, itis 
an iniuric of great diſhonour, and deſerueth the reward of extreme infamic, to 
reuenge the maſter his quarrell ypon a ſeruant, and puniſh ambaſſadours for the 


full relation of ſuch mandates, as they haue receiued, which may as well tende 
to the aduancement and honour of thatcittie,to which they are ſent; as to the 
diſhonour and ruine of the ſame, whereof engers take no notice, And 
therefore whether we deſire warre or peace; tefree li ic, and holy order of 
baſſadours, is reuerently to be reipedted, and defended from brutiſh and vn- 
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- of this warre. _ + 
hw IETF HE Yeneti conceined great their enterpriſe, by ve 
— of the ſtr hr 96 a; Far x 57-0 


þ | ty p97 aan ide, navigation and entrance by 

ju ea was ſo troubleſome and dangerous, in that the Romans 
e N FL) were altogether unacquainted with the chanels, and ſhelues of 
ed'@. the coaſt.” Neither did they thinke that the Roman Armic 
could long continue there without corne, which was not to be had in thoſe quarters. 
And if it happened, that the courſe of thinzes were carried contrarie to this probable 
expectation; yet they themſelues were ſtrong in ſhipping : whereas the Romans had 


'c 
fs 4Q a pes by lana were broken and cut off, with armes and creekes 
W wo -- , 


one | 
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none at all: Neither had they knowledge of the flats and ſhallowes, Portes and Ilands 
of that coaſt, where they were to fight. And to conclude, = vld =o the wſe 
of N anig ation in that narrow ſea, to be farre different from that which they were ac- 
As vnto, in the vaſt and open Ocean. In this reſolution, they fortified their Lendriguer 
townes, ſtored them with prouiſuon and broneht all their ſhipping to Vannes ; avainſt \Lyſeux, = 
whom, C «ſar ( as it was reported ) would begin to make warre, takins the Oftſumi, |Nantes, 
Lexouy, Nannetes, Ambinariti, Morini, Menapy, Diablintres, as conſorts and par- Aurenche. 
takers in this quarrell. Notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, many motines ſtirred vp yy 
Ceſar to vndertake this war : as namely, the violent detaining of the Roman knights: | 70 bog 
their rebellion, after they had yeelded« themſelues 7 rendrie, and giuen hoſtages of corg 
their loialtie : the conſptracie of ſo manie citties, which being now 3m; 
p erady incite other nations and ſtates to the like inſolencie . And thes e ondey- 
anding, that almoſt all the Galles were inclinins to noueltie and alteration, and 
their owne nature, were quicke and readie to ondertake a warre ; and further, conſ1- 
dering that all men by nature deſured libertiey and bated the ſernile condition of bon- | 
dage : he preented all further inſurrettions of the other ſtates, with the preſence of 
the Roman forces : and ſent Titus Labienus with the Canalrie, unto the * Trewirt, 
that bordered vpon the Rhene : to him he gue in charge, to viſit the men of Rhemes 
and the reſt of the Belge, to keepe themin obedience; aud to hinder ſuch forces, as 
mioht peraduenture k tranſported ouer the river by the Germains , to further this 
rebellious humour of the Galles. He commanded likewiſe Pub. Cyaſsus, with 12 legi- 
onarie cohortes, and a great part of the horſe to go into Aquitaine, leaſt there mis ht 
come any aide from thoſe nations. He ſent alſo 2. Titurins Sabinus with three leoi- 
ons, wnto the Lexouy , Curioſolite, Ynelli, to diſappoint any prattiſe which rebelli- 
ous mindes mio ht intend. _A nd making D. Brutus chiefe Admirall of the nanie, he 


gene him in c ge, to make towardes Vannes, with what ſpeede he could : and hee 


pſelfe marched thitherward with the reſt of the foote forces. 


THE OBSERFYATION. 


83 N the firſt booke, I obſerued the authoritie which the Roman lea- 
p7 ders had to vndertake a warre, without further acquainting the ſenat | . 
73S with the conſequence thereof: in this place, let vs obſerue the care | | 
) and circumſpe&tion , which the Generals had, not ro vndertake a 
ubleſome and dangerous warre vpon a humor, or any other ſlender motion : | | 
bur diligently waighing the circumſtances thereof,and meaſuring rhe perill and 
hazard of the warre, with the good and conſequence of the effeQ; informed | 
their indgments of the importance of rhat action; and ſo tried whether the be- 
nefit would anfwere their labour. And thus we finde the reaſons particularly de- 
livered, that moued Czſar firſt to vndertake the Heluetian warre : and then the 
cauſes which drew him on to the quarrell with Ariouiſtus : then followerh the 
neceſſitie ofthat warre with the Belgxz ; and nowe the motiues which induced 
him to this withthe maritimarte cities of Bretaine: and ſo conſequently of his 
pallage. into Germanie, vr what other enterpriſe he attempted: which _ 
owne 


— p 4 
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Jowne as the groundes and occaſions of thoſe warres,and could not be auoided 
but with the loſle and diſhonour ofthe Roman Empire. 

Further, let vs obſerue the meanes he vicd to preuent the inclination of the 
Galles, and to keepe them in ſubie&tion and peaceable obedience, by ſending 
his men into diuers quarters of that continent ; and fo ſerling the wauering dil: 
poſition of the further skirtes, with the waight of his Armic, and the preſence 
of his legionaric ſouldiers, which he ſent readie to ſtifle all motions of rebellion. 
in the beginning,that they might riot breake out to the preiudice and diminuti- 
onofthe Roman Empire,and the good ſucceſle of his proceedings: beſides the 
aduantage,which he gained in the opinion ef the enemie z whom he (© little fea- 
red concerning the vpſhot of that quarrell, that he had diſperſed the greateſt 
part of his Armie vpon other ſeruices, thereſt being ſufficientro end that war, 


CHAP. VI, 


The maner of their ſhi pping, andtheir 
ſea-fight. 


IGIF HE ſcite , of almoſt all theſe cities was ſuch, that being bail! 
_— þ in pointes and promontories, they could not at full ſea, which 
22>, Happencad alwaies twiſe in 12 houres,be approched by foot for- 
"'H IJ ces, nor yet with ſhipping neither ; for againe,in an ebbe, the 
veſſalles were laidon the ground, and ſo left as aprate to the 
> enemy. And if the Romans went about to ſhut out the ſea, 
}J*4 with mounts which they raiſed equal to the wals of the town, 
and were at the point of entering & taking it: yet the town. 
men bauing ſuch ſtore of ſhipping, would eaſily conuey, both themſeclues and then 
cariages, into the next townes, andthere belpe themſclues with the like aduantage 
| ofplace . Und thus they deluded Ceſar the greateſt part ef the ſommer : for the Ro- 
man fleete by reaſon of continuall windes and foule weather , durſt not aduen- 
ture to put out of the riuer Loter into ſo vaſt a ſea, wherein the hanens and roades 
were fewe, ana farre dittant one from another, and the tides great , The ſhipping of 
the Galles was thus built and rigged: the keele was ſomewhat flatter then the Ro- 
man ſhipping, the better to beare the ebbes, and ſhalowes of that coa#t: the foredecke 
was alto +. erect and perpendicular : the poupe was made to beare the buge- 
peſſe of the billowes, and the force of the —_ » CAndina word, they were p, 
gether built for ſtrength: for the ribbes and ſeates were made of beames of a foote 
[quare, faſtned with yron pins of an inch thicke : in ſteed of cables, they tyſed chaine! 
of yron; and raw hides and skins for ſailes, award want of lumen or ignorant of 
= vſe thereof, or becauſe ſailes of linnen woula hardly ſerue ts carrie ſhips of that 
urthen. | 
The meeting and conflict of the Roman nanie, with this kinde of ſhips wasſuch, 
that they onely excelled themin celeritie and ſpeedie nimblenes, with force of oares, 
but in all other thinges, either concerning the nature of the place, or the dangers of 
the foule weather, were farre inferiour unto them: for the ſtrength of them was 
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bey could neither | | , nor caſt a weapon t 
nie into them, by reaſon of their altitude, and high built bulkes. © Fndif 
anie guſt chanced in the meane time to riſe, that forced them to commit themſelues 
po hn hp fr weather, wg ping 1 re beare the rage of the ſec ; 

with greater ſafetic ſbelter it ſelfe among # flats and ſhullowes, without 
Newt: of i phe thre Re AI 2 | 


rockes or any ſi 
danger. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


*£2-25 Nd here, letit notſceme imperrinent to the argument which we 
22> handle, conſidering the generall vſewhich we Inſulairs haue ofna- 
[MED tigarion, briefly to ſer downe the moſt eminent caiiſes of the flow- #4 
=698&= ing andebbing of rhe ſea, as farre forth as ſhall ſeeme neceſlarie to 

cheknowledge of a (Re _— albeir may fall ſhort of the crue reaſons of 
his grearſecret ; yet for as much as they ſtand for true principles of regulari-; 
tic, Gig well Sofoticd rules in our Arte of nauigation, * wy the them tor no 
leffe then they and giue them that credit jn our imagination, which traQ| ! 
of time hath gairſed to. thoſe forged circles inthe heauens: thar albeir their | 
chicteſt efſence confiſteth in conceir and ſuppoſal; yer for as yen 2 RN 
to dire our knowledge to a certainty,in that variery and ſeeming i 
of motion, we eſteeme of them as theyeffect, and notas they are, 1 + 
Conſidering thenthe globe of the world, as it-maketh a right ſpheare ( for! 
in that poſition, the Naturaliſtes chiefly vaderſtand celeſtiall mfluence to haue 
operation in this liquid clement'of the water) itis deuided by the Horizon and 
Metidian into foure quarters: the firſt quarter is that, berweene the eaſt hori- 
z9n and rhe noone meridian,which they cal a lowing quarrer: the ſecond, from 
the noone meridian, tothe weſt horizon; which they make an cbbing _ 
the third, from the weſthorizon rothe midnight meridian ; which they hkewiſe 
call a flowing quarter : and againe;from the midnight meridian tothe caſtho- 
rizon, the ſecond'ebbing quarter ; And ſo they make two flowing quarters, 
and two ebbing quarters of the whole circuit of heauen. The inſtruments of 
theſe ſaſible qualities, and contrarieeftccts, are the ſunne and the moone, as 
they are cariedthrough theſe diſtin@ partes of the heauen.. And although cx- 
perience hath noted the moone tobe of greateſt power in watrie motions ; yet | . 
we may not omitto acknowledge the force, which the ſunne yeclderhy in this 
miracle of nature. "4 49 | 
Firſt therfore we are to vnderſtand, thatwhenthe moone or the ſunne begin | 
to appeare aboue the right horizon,and enter into that part of the heauen which 
I tearmed the firſt lowing quarter, that then the ſea beginneth to ſwell: and as | 
they mount vp to their meridian altitude; fo jt increaſerh vnrill it come to a|, 
high floud. And againe, as thoſe li paſſing the meridian, decline tothe |! 
welt, and runnethe circuit of the ebbi : ſo the water decreaſerh and |. 
returneth againe from whence it came. Againe,as they ſet vndertheweſt ho-| 
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ned, as dailic 

experience doth witueſle. 

' | Andforas much as both the right horizon and the meridian alſo, deuide c- 
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tions, into arts; it ide is contit ured with 
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man imagi inland citic, ſtanding an cbbing and 

"=. orertoog tie compurtion Tn comtratbener 
him vnderſtand that this which delivered, is to be conceiued princi 


of the ſea it ſelte ; and on pros and hauens, as + a 
run many 


neare or vpon the ſea: but where ariuer miles fromthe ſea, and 
make many winding meanders, before it come to the place of calculation; it 
mult needs loſe much of this time before mentioned. And thus much I thought 
conuenientto inſert in theſe diſcourſes touching theebbing and flowing of the 
ſea, as not impertinent to martiallknowledge. 
Concerning the ſhipping of the Romans, whereof poſteritic hath onely re- 
their Equi the Critickes of theſe times hauclabowred to et foorth a fleet, 
to that, which the tearmes and title mentioned in hiſtorie ſeeme to 
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of burchen': the third, ſhips that were driuen forward with torce of oares, and 
the reſt ſounding according to their Names ; for dare not intitle them with 
a more particular deſcription. Nowe whethertheſe Names Zongas and 
fuarias , were a ſeuerall forte of ſhipping by themſelues ; or rhe generall 


rie kinde of theſe might be called both LZongas and Atuarias, as it yetremai- 


ter. Butrhat which moſt troubleth our ſea-Critickes, is in what ſenſe they maic 
vnderſtand theſe vocabularics , Triremes , Luadriremes , and Lninqueremes, 
whether they were ſo tearmed in regardot thenumber of rowers, or watetmen 
chat haled continually at an oarc , as the cuſtome of the Gallies is at this 
daic ; or otherwiſe, becauſe a Trireme had three orders of oares on either ſide, 
a 2uadrireme toure, and a 2ujngquereme fue: whereof they tooke their diſtin- 
ion of Names. 
Such as holde, that a Triremehad on each ſide three rankes of oares , and ſo 
conſequently, of a 2auadrireme and Quinquereme; alleadge this place of Li- 
uic, to make good their opinion, In the warres berweene Rome and Carthage, 
Lzlius mecting with Adherball in the ſtraightes of Gibraltar, cach of them 
had a 2uingquereme, and ſeauen or eight Triremes a piece, the current in that 
place was ſo.great that it yon lace to Arte, bur carried the veſlailes accor- 
ding tothe tall of the Billow: in which vncerraintie the Triremes of the Car- 
thaginean , cloſed with the Lpinquereme of Lzlius: which either becauſe ſhe 
was pondere tenacior, as Liuic faith, or otherwiſe, for that pluribus remorum or- 
nibus ſcindentibus vertices facilius regeretur ; in regarde of the pluralitic of 
bankes of oares, which reliſted the billowe and ſteamed the current, ſhe ſunke 
| two of the Triremes, andſo gorthe'victorie, From hence they proue, that a 
Luinquereme had plures remorum ordines, then a Trireme had; and therefore it 
rooke the name from the pluralitic of bankes of oares, and not from the num- 
ber of men that rowed at an oare.. | | | m2 
Burthe contrarie opinion. doth interpret Ordo Remorum,to be a couple of 
oares one anſwering another, oneach ſide of the veſkaile, which we call a paire of 
oares: So that a Lumquereme being far greater and longer then a Trireme,had 
more paires of oares then a Trireme had, and thoſe oares were handled with fic 
men at one oare, according to the vie of our Gallies at this daie. V? 
But to Icaue this, and come to their manner of ſea-fighrs, wee muſt vnder- 
ſtand that the Romans, wantingthe vſe of Artilleric and managing their ſhips 
of watre with force ofoares, failed notto. make vie of 'their Arte, in their con- 
flictes and incounters by ſea: for all their ſhippes of ſeruice, which we tearme 
men of warre, carried Shrong heakalicad ol yron, which they called ro/irum, 


theiroares'could carric them. Andhetein Arte Loma > 17 ns 
that could beſtskill roturne his ſhip, with celcritic, and {0 an 
| —_ withſpecdic and ſtrong agitation ati aduantage :commanily got 


In the batcell, which D. Brutus had withche Maſſilians,we-teade thattwo 
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Names of the 2uadriremes, Triremes, and Luinqueremes, for as much as cuc- | 
neth in controuerſic : ſo it is not much materiall to that which wee ſecke af- 


with which they ranne one againſt another, with as great violence and furic, as | 
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Triremes the Admirall, wherein Brutus was one arthe one fide, and 
che other at the other; Brutas and his Marriners ſocunmingly handled the mar. 
eer, that when they ſhould come to the hurt, they {peedily in a trice of time. 
ae" wa rr op pods ores oa met withſach 2 
| carriere one againſt another, that one brake her beakehead, and the Uk 
| withrhe blowe. 

| TEE Coen 11 rdragy was of great 

| -derma ar Banner area -1ks Pa of ce Hill, 

| chat Whomfortunce honoureth with many 

ppmearefyoanar domino. in meh wk En Were | 
| Thisfirftbruntbeingended:w CAINC TO boording one 
of another, thenthe arr and atifecttinira Mevjemtabe mf, : forrhey 
exerted murreas ypon heir dockes, and fromeheen they fought with cngines a1 
| caſting weapons, aslinges, arrowes, and piles; and when they entered, they 
fought withfword and target . Neither di the {egionarie (ouldicr finde 
ference, when he came to the point, berwoene their highe at (ca WE ot fr 
fauing thatthey could not be martialedin bandes,in regard wherof 
the ſea ſeruice was counted more baſe,and di oy —_— the rather, in 
as muchas it decided the comrouerſie, by ſlinges and caftiug weapons : which 
Linder fight was of lefle honour, chen hcklngs qo, 


CH A P, vir. 
Thebattell continueth: and Cala ouer- 


commeth. 


= HE maner of their fightes beins ohis as Thane deſcribed, nes 
\ | they Bratus, nor any Tribune or Centarian in bis nante; knewe 


Gd uſer ke be fr the ſupping of 
the Galles wt 


L {| /houldy wr apes rk er Ty EY 
equall in xn torkantns Fo 

1 alſo the Galles had aduantage : neither had 2 

tl nn 20 Nas preeg ronhrmbaber 


ny hekere fall gn 
TW ref ſickles, which nr Ix 
= py yr: tackling EO; the maine 
TS DET: fore tema ary ſaid 
| ws yarn at whorirgs wer 
gp = 4 heel Ska the compaſie ef valour, wherein the Rv- 
| decade elec opera inaſmuch as they four bt in the feof 
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COMMENTARIES \ LIB, TH, Digby 
indthe whole Armie, no valiant att could be [mothered m ſecret , for all the lalles 
and clifts, which affoorded neare proſpect into the fea, were conered with the Roman 
Arme, 

Their maine yardes beins cutte downe, and the Romans indeuouring with great 
furie to boord } \failed not to take manie of their ſhips : : which the Galles percei- 
wins, and finding ear Fpuiwmonn! 17 af PP to flie £5 turning their 
ſhips to. orewind, were ſo becalmed, that jy wr able to make no 
wate at all. Which {Lone ENT the Romans, that of ſo great 4 nanie, verie 


few 
through the helpe toland, Har bt the [; 8 
hoares : with ps, jy; inns many, Here ofthe a 


ther conrage, LIT , were preſent et this battell, and all their 
Kev hat ſich as remained, knew not whither to $6, mer how to 

fend 70078 une er : and therefore yeelded themſelnts to Caſur im whom be 
a7 iphone that he might thereby teath all other barbarons people; wot 


People for vplancs 


ww. th. et aa aoaoo0@©b auuec AOtcC_C.CaSS * @ 2.3 3 » At a. 


THE OBSEAFATION. 


Z N chis barell I chiefly obſerve the fornme, which vial atren- 

FJ deth vpon induſtric rinieery Axca art poarerer prouiſions,which the di! 
< of the Romans wr android er wat; wvy hed entde 
readie theſe hookes, nor for this intent wheriti chey were imploied, but at all oc- 


calions & mag One Sicko ſcruiceable complements rather then 
yer RG fell out, that they proued the only neanes, 


Noone Galles Which prouech true the ayingor Czſar; that indu- 


ſtrie commaunderh fortune and buyech govd' furcefie, with extraordinary la- 
bour: for induſtric in aQion is as impottunitie in ſpeech, which forceth ati af 
ſen beyond the ſtrength of reaſon; and ftriverh through continual ;to 
make yood the moriues,by ofteninculcations; arid at Jengrh findeth 
ſition, which will cafily admic wharibeuer is required : In li manner dilizence 
and labourſome i by circuraſpe and heedefull cariage, ſeldofic faile 
roman Jap rome ar. good'rhat patt whetein the maine point of 
the marcer derh . For cuetic adtion is intangled wich many infinite adhe- 
rents, which h ref imereſſe in the matrer, thar it ſucceedethy according as it is 
carried anſwerable. to theit narures. Of rheſe aherentes, ſohie of then are by 
wiſedome, foreſeene 3 and direQted to that courfewhich may fortunate the acti- 
on: the teſt being vnknowne, continue wichour either di or prevention, 
and are all vnder the regimenrof forme; for as mutl as they are beyonde the 
of our wiſeſt reach; and ſtand ir) the! waie either to affiſt of diſaduan- 
rage: Of rhele,induftrie harh authoritie; in as much as ſhe armerh her 
ſelte for all chances, whereby 1he is ſaid to command fortune. | 


P iij. CHAP. 


ritimate nations . perl rep both young and olde, im whom there was #i- | 


to violate the law of nations : for he ſlew all the Senat with ext opt, and ide the | 


The force of 
& Wnduftrie, | 


es. 
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OBSERVATIONS "VPON CASARS 


CHAP. VIIL 


| Sabinus ouerthroweth the * Vnelli, with the 
manner thereof. 


OT HILE theſe things ib fre Pannes, L. 
>], JIM Titurius theſe things", with his forces, le the con- 
EB WES | fines of the Vnelli, over whom ix was made chiefe 
h\N@/ G commander, haning drawne the* Aulerci and the * Ebu- 
bY AG ronices, with a great number of mom rir"y 
into the ſame conſpi _ * Sabinus 

Ts his ſonldiers within t « But Yi Do rt 
cet kn tromie of of Sabivur his campe ought out his forces 
__—_ ane hin oportunitie to fi wry if hewonld: which Subimay ys 
Fade mſuch ſort, that he began not ufc to wk wh by the enemie of cowardice, 
but tobe taunted with the reprochfull ſpe el br ron ouldiers; which opinion 
of feare being once ſetled in % anoty of the enemie, he uſed all meanes to increiſe 
it, and c aried it ( ſo wel, that the enemie Far approch the verie rampier of the campe. 


The colour that he pretended was, that he thought it not the part of a Legate, in the 
abſence of the Generall, to fight with an enenue of that ſtrength, but pon (ome 
oportunitie, or in a place of aduantage . In this gener, rllprefn of feare, Sabi 

chaſe ont a ſubtile witted Gall, pers he perſwaded eat rewards, and farther 


promiſes, to wy to the enemic, and there to carrie himſelfe, re rode the _=_ 


dtions, which he ſhould gine him. This Gall, comming as a renolter tot 

unto them the [ned the Romans : the extremitie that Ceſar was yy apen into 
the Veneti; and that the night before, Sabinus was about to withdraw his forces 
ecretly out of his campe, and to make. all the haſte he could to reliene Ceſar. Vpou 
which aduertiſement, they all cried out with one conſent, that this oportunity was io 
tobe omitted ; but ſetting apart all other deniſes,to go and aſſault the Roman campe. 

12 no eros perſw Sad the Galles to! Chtorofation: z as firſt the lingering & 
which Sabinus had made,when he was offered battell: ſecondly the intelligence 
which this fugitine had brought : thirdly the want of vitFuals, wherein they had bin 


ey ne ant de 


to paſte , The force of t rae, nary Aro , that rebar Jury er Viride- 
gk the reſt of Hu tames, to res the conncell untill they tted 
them to take Armes,, to the Roman campe © Which granted, they gathe- 
red rubbiſh and fa wow. the ditch, and nd nith clecrefol 5, 45 though the vi- 
forie were alre _ to the place where Sabinus was dope 
which was the MF, ly from a lenell, the quantitie of 
ces : hither the Gals Py expedition 3 and tothe intent the Romans 
amen 


not haue ſo much time, as to put on thay armour, the Galles for baſte ray 
out of breath, 


Sabinus | 


— 
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the enemic, the valow 


non fone ad els, 
ently tooke themſelues to Ez , 147 
En anne rag 05"p/ay ire Ceſar 
V pon theſe victories, all the cities and fates 
{re 4s woe 2yn Galles are prompt to undertake omar are Me 
weake in ſuffering, pans Ny bs, Og I tn, 
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 OBSERP ATIONS. 


IRE Fi poodle of «commit woes aien peck eiiana 
| IEA leaders, as well to diſappoint the e of an enemie, as to 
SS draw them into an inconuenience, & fo to defeat them of their 

SA tc{t hclpcs in time of batrell. Cz{ar commingto ſuccour the 

of Cicero made uch vic of this Arr, that he put to roure a great Armie of th 


importance, 

ugh rpm. rages, chr conceites with 

Fi. rr gears 14%. veins 7; IR: 
e or dea our belt wittes SITES 

w._ 6a eur be EF Srrad 

GY Eng oched with rg roenar 


mY otice byeck ar hats the fcormefuthdome nbd ae 
ime forclaw their good fortunes, ſhrowded vnder the cloake of a prerended 


Let theſe examples inftru& aleader, foto rake the oportunitie of any ſuch 
fortune, thar in the execution he omit northe chiefeſt cointafcetoand ds 
cipline, as well for the berter eflefting ofthe defligne, as for his owne ſafery and 
the ſecuritie of his Armie. For order is as the ſinewes and ſtrength of marciall 
diſcipline, vniting the particular members into the firme compolition 
proportioned bodice: and ſo ir makerh irmore 

diſunited partes, how able or infinite ſoeuer . I might here 

ceo oerhrgng : butler the bantell of Drux ſeruc for all ; wherein 


, followed thererrair ſo hard, 
eur gary became malem ore end oe martiall dif 
I ey var min, Ga Vrie onore 
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[120 OBSERVATIONS VPON CASARS 
jous by laughtc OS WORE RG bouged 
oat Ama rar pn, 1: tence kept his regiment » and 
would not ſuffer them to ve thier that was taken, ynrill the regiment 
of the Prince of Condie was likewiſe diſperſed and broken; andhen perceiuing 
no difference of order, berweene the Victor Proteſtant, andthe vanquiſhed Ca. 
tholike ; he diſfolued that terrible cloud that had hung fo DT ance, ahi 
fo changing the fortune of the daic, that he tooke the chicteſt of their Princes 
priſoners, with little or no loſie of his owne'men: fo powerfull is order in the 
deedes of Armes, and of ſuch conſequence in obtaining vidtorie , And thus we 
haue firſt ſcene the inconueniences, which a counterfert feare well diſſembleg, 
may caſt ypon a credulous and vnaduiſed encmic, when prerence and appea 
rance hath brought them into an errour,which their owne credulitie doth after. 
ward auouch: and ſecondly, what ſtrengrh and ſafctic conſiſterh in order; an 
how powerfull it is tothrow downe, and to ſer vp. 


: 


\ |; 


CHAP.IX, 
The Proceedings of Craſlus in Aquitanie. 


IR T the ſame infant of time it beyencd als, that Pub. Craſſu 
SEA commung into CA quitania,(u hich both in regard of the large 
CW exienſion of the countrey, as alſo for the multitude of the inha: 

To! bitants, was named the third part of Gallia) and confiderin 
( 2 | Ig 
k wl that he was to make warre in thoſe partes, where L, Valerin 
ed / bi) Pretonius the Legate was ſlaine, and the Armie ouerthrowen; 


a _ where Lucius Manilins was faine to flie withthe leſſe of 
/ 


d 
' , 


> 
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* Exotati, | 


oa to as 
of w 
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which be _— al T LE 
ca tuann ther chnieſe magiſtrat out int 
citie, with 6 oo. denoted - . whom they c 
ted to eſcape , the ſoldiers that kept that 
clamonr and ſhout ,the reſt be 
led him againe into the to we, where deſired tabee pranks in efron 
ſubmiſſive multitude , Craſſt Lo taken figs py them, went into ens nf 
fines of Lonbdos M rs Lc NY 
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wr ranks {n muſters, wh T—_ 
which they had b: , or for fome'o 
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A is fight we may further obſerue, their maner of defence | 
| Þ Mounts and SED which wefind chiefly to bee mines. loſe-j 
oy imemdmincme raiſed an ex- 
Ne farnes with fach Arr, 


' moun EE, 


in rar es erin the Cnage be indie of it ; and 'G 
made it vnprofirable. Concerning mines, chis iruch tnay Ifaie,withourpreiu- 
dice to that Art: char chikſtpoeoo be reſpeted aretheſc-Firlt the mrue 


diſtance to a i$ belt got X by infumea nd of 
Geometric , where Stay tharkes of WR, are w : ſecondlie, the 

direQtion of the myhe , that wee m not are. in our rle which the com- 
[ORR bs et of he mine nid imber ark, 
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mory was there 
et man found, that refule Tok, ifheto whom | he was ys chanc OY 
be{aine, VWhiclrbloudy ag Cane, TIP ANG (0 
TOA Spy | | Wer io Ee en EL FS Sis 
[Lt o hits a7 . SIO fl F 
to pratiſe any thing contratie nk woull 
prefurne uct vponthe affiltanceof his Sotduri; and —_ the other ſide, 
mult needs wiſh cho hiownmpeatiargee Oanaciicd 'y his life & death. 
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Ts Gals raiſe ene\ Fa WE 


wg, = leuird v's 
ade out of $p/ ain, 

| t pres be vw 
| 'e tryed with agred 
power, and wichwasy Sn enfns fame". Row th ty appotnted furh leaders 


badfeenc the Bertatias be wariesunlwers r1be opinion 
prof arcs vr knowledgt in the arte tpi rr f part Taker 
Home of ry Rome , anger take of drape rtifie then 
. | campe, and to intercept the Romaines hm ree paſſage of conugitrgnd neceſaryen 
| tercourſes., Which when Craſſus pe andcaufidering withall; that ug oxont 
forces were ſo few, that hee con as them: ſerwice or 46: 
e3 and that the enemy went out athip f | kept the þ ages, andicfi pot 
withſlanding , a ſuffi eent gariſon in wy e; by which meanes their" corne and 
pron: ns. Fa oe row ſtarte, and th Fakes eue ? on/Has e&rihe 
thinght it his g.” cf not to Hs Ing aj ln r, preſent 6 hae them batte!. 
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* COMMENTARIES, LIB. IIL _ 123| 
The matter being referd to a councel of warre, when hee vnaerſtoode A = 
were of the ſame opinion, he appointed the next azie to gine them buttaile zand in 
the dawning putting his men ina double battaile, and placing the Anxiliarie forces 
in the midaeſt, he attended to ſee what the enemy mona . The Galles, although 
they were perſuaded that they mightaduentare batiel both inregard of their mul- 
titude and ancient prowes of warre, as alſo inreſpett of the paucitie of the Romains, 
yet they thought it better toblocke wp 6 þ ages , and ſo tut off all cariages , and 
connotes of corne ; and ſo the vittory would follow withont bloudjhed: and if the Ro- 
mans for want of corne ſhow offer to make aretreit they wouldthen {er » them 
as they marched, wearied with trayell, and heauilit laden with their burthens.Thu 
reſolution being approned by the hole councell ofthe Galles,when the Romans im- 
battailedtheir forces they kept their men within their campe. 
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THE FIRST OBSERY ATION; 


FEXSZ7] His Scrtorius had followed the faion of Maris and Cinna, and 
q Ki when Sylla had ouerthrowne both the elder and yonger Marius, hee 
 (N8 fied into Spaine,and there maintained the quarrell on foote againſt 
_ Pompeie and Metellus;and ouerthrew them in many batrels Fuein 
the end was trecheroully ſlaine by Perpanna at a banker. He was a man of 
ſpirit,and of admirable =_ atch ; and vnder him were theſe capraines brought 
vp,which Czfar co cth for their skil in armes, | 


«41 
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THE SECOND OBSERPATION. 


EN hiſtories, propoundingto our conſideration the deedes and moni- 

2 ments of former ages,we may obſerue two eſpeciall meanes, which the 

wa great commanders of the world haue entertained to atchicue viRtory, 

and ouermatter theirenemies: the firſt by cunning and wiſe cariage of amatter, 
before it come to triall by blowes : the ſecond, by forceable meanes & wagin 
of bartel; the one proceeding from wiſdom and the berter faculties of the ſoule; 
and the other depending vpon the ſtrength and ability ofthe body.Concerning 
the firſt,it hath euer bin held more honorable,as berter ſuring the worth of the 
ſpirit and the diuine eſſence of our nature,ſo to dire the courſe of an ation, 

at the aduerſe part may be weakened by wit, and preuented inthe proieRts of 
their better fortunes, by anticipation of meanes and occaſions , & ſo through 
aduantages taken from their owne proceedings, to be driuen to that exigent, 
which may determine of the controuerſic before they come to blowes , & con- 
clude the marter by tearmes of arte, taken from the direftions of good proui- 
dence. For to ſpeake a truth, the action of barreh,as it is the laſt part in that fa- |7 »h4lcaine 
culrie; fo it is the worſt inregarde of chriſtian duty, and berrer fitteth the pro- | pry" 
geny of Lamech his ſecond wife, which the Diuines do note to be borneto the be floud, 7 
ruine and deſtruction of mankind , then the children of grace , whoſe ioy con- 
liſteth in peace and loue. 

Hl Qij._ Ceſar 
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Czlar inthefirit of the cull warres reſpected the fame thing, but from 0- 
ther grounds: for hauing ſhut vp Afranius,andPerrcius in a place of diſaduan- 
rage, and might haue cutthem off withour furcher trouble; yer foraſmuch as 
he foreſaw the vitoric comming towards him without blow or wound, he thus 
anſwered his Captaines that were earneſt ypon the enemie: Cur etian ſecunds 
prelio aliquos ex ſuis amitteretcur uulnerari pateretur + or ae ſe meritos milites) 
cur denique fortunam periclitaretur > And this coutle did theſe Galles take, 
which vnder Sertorius had learned the Romaine Arte, and the Romaine indy- 
ſtry; and were now become fo x hs they had almoſt beaten the Romains 
at their owne weapon, This firſt meanes is principally to be imabraced, as the 
ſafeſt waic in theſe v vncertaine and caſual euentes ; for that which reſterh vpon 
corporall ſtrength, and makerhexecution the meanes to a concluſion , is verie 
terrible euen to the better party, full of hazard and of little certaintie . For ir 
were amiracle of fortune neucrheard of yet, ſo to carriea battaile vpon what 
aduantage or meanes whatſocuer, that the victor army ſhoulde buie lo great a 
fortune without bloudſhed or loſſe of men; and ete& a Trophee to honour at 
the ſole colt of the enemy, without lofle or expence of his owne treaſure, And 
for the vncertaintic in a batrell, who knoweth not what” infinite chances and 
changes may happen in cuery ſmall moment of time , to turne the fortune of 
theday to this or that Parts and make both fides vnconſtant in their affections, 
by preſenting them interchangeably with hope and feare, ioy and ſorrow 2: and 
therefore Czſar thought it not beſt totempt the waie-wardnes of fortune, 
by other meanes he might obtaine his deſires , This I fay is chicfely to be im- 
braced , if our meanes wil affoord vs that happineſſe : but howſoeuerT holde it 
wiſedome ſo to entertaine this courſe of victorie, that we omit not the chiefeſt 
helpes of furtherance when it commeth to blowes , but to thinke of this con- 
quelt by arte and wit, as neceſlarie, if our meanes will ſerue- vs to compaſle it; 
andofthe other, as neceſſaric whether we will or no : for the hiſtorie maketh it 
plaine, that when Brutus found himſclfe deſtitute of meanes to vndertake that 
courſe of victoric, which proceedeth from prouidence and diſcreete cariage; 
hee then betooke himlelle neceſlarilic to the latter, and by the helpe of bartell, 


ſought to free himlelte from thoſe diſaduantages , into which the Galles-had 
brought him. 
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THE THIRD OBSERPATION. 
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T% M Obſerue further our of this place, that what courſe ſocuer be raken,a 
0D” 


Vl diſcreet leader wil not eaſily m_—_ aduantage, without grear aſſu- 
£0l 7 S rance of a better fortune :nor c «pay hn nty of a benefit , vp- 

G29) on probabiliries of other hopes,vnrill ir haue paidhim the intereſt of 
his expeCtion , and wrought that effeR which ir promiſed toperforme. For ſo 
he might forgo his fortune by preſuming roomuch the fauour of fucure 
chances , which are oftner ſcene to croſle our purpoſes , rather then to further 
the way which is taken. ins 
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THE FOVRTH OBSERFATION. 


Ben VriherI obſerue, this doible battell robe anſwerable tothe pauciry 

We 2, of the Roman forces : for their viuall manner was, to make a triple 
F battell, that the firſt might haue # ſecond, and 2 third helpe: bur 

PFOHSgp where their number would not affoord that commoditie, 

made two barrels, that there might be the ſuccour of a ſecond ſupplic. But they 

neuer fought with oneſingle barrel}, for ought thax may bee gathered bytheir 

hiſtories. Ca EE SL 
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THE FIFT OBSERVATION, 


== He laſt thing which I obſcrue, is the place, where Craſſus beſtowed: 
the Auxiliarie forces, in the diſpoſition of his troupes tobartell; 

which is here ſaid to be, in mediam Aciem 
s divided into three barrels 3 fo cueric batrell was deuided into three 
partes 3 the two cornets,andthe bartell, wherein theſe Auxiliarie forces were in 
this ſeruice beſtowed: of theſe he afterward faith; that in as much as he durſt 
not put any confidence inthem, he commanded them to ſerue the Romans in 
tine of bartell, with ſtones arid weapons, and to carrie earth and turfe to the 
mount , The reaſon why ſuſpeRed troupes are placed in the bartell, rather then 
incicher of the cornets, is, for that the bartell hath nor ſuch ſcope ro fling out;or 


there hath beene ſer bartels fought, the ſtrength of their armie conſiſted alwaies 
in the cornets, as the two principall inſtruments of the barrel! ; and as long as 
theſe ſtood ſound, the viRtorie went alwaies certaine on that part: for the cor- 
nets kept the enemie both from i aſling abour the bodie of their Armie, 
and had the aduantage alſo of charging vpon the open ſide of rheir aduerfarie. 
Atthe battell of Cannas Hanniball put the weakeſt of his forces inthe barrell, 
and aduancing them towards the enemie, lefr the two corners behind: ſo thar, 
when the enemie came to charge vpon the barttell, they eaſily beat them backe, 
and as they followed the retrait fell in betweene the two corners, wherein the 
ſtrength of the Armie conſiſted, and being by them incompaſled on each fide, 
were defeated and ouerthrowen. And thus we ſee the aduantage which a Ge- 
nerall hath,when his two cornets ſtand firme;z al the batrell ſhrinke in the 
incounter. Hanniball in the battell he had with Scipio in Africke, placed che 
ſtrangers inthe front and in the rereward, according peraduenture as he found 
their number and the vie of their Armes, which are circumſtances to be confi- 
dered in this caſe, and depend rather vpon the iudgment of a generall, thea of 
anic preſcription that can be giuen in this matter. 
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they then | 


The place 


rake aduantage of place to doe miſchiefe, as the comers haue : for whereſocuer | 


e ſuſpe' 


: for as their Armies were m_— 
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| their weapon from the higher ground, to the great hurt of the Roman ſour te 
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CHAP..XI. 


Craſſus taketh the campe of the Galles :and 
with their. ouerthrow endeth that 
hoo Us 90 WAITC. : 79 


5] RASSVS vnderſlanding their drift, and finding his men 

JOY willing to ſet upon their campe, incouraged his ſoldiers , aud to 

OR the contentment of all men,went direttly to the place where they 

WP} were lodeed : and as ſome began to fill up the ditch; and other; 

EM | with caſtin weapons to beaze the Galles from the rampier, be | 

WER) commanded the Auxiliarie forces, of whom he had no preat aſſu- 

rance,to brins flones and weapons to the ſoldiers that fn ht and 

to carrie earth and turfe to the mount ;, that ſo they might make a ſhew th ting, 
And on the other ſide, as the enemy began valiantly to make reſitance, and to caſte 
horſemen in the meane time 1idins about the campe of the Galles, brought worde t1 
Craſsus that the rampier at the Decumane port, was not fortified with ſuch diligence, 
as they found it in other places, but would admit an eaſie entrance . Craſeus dealt ear- 
neſtly with the commanders of the horſe, to incourage their men with great promiſes 
and rewar1es; and inſtrutted them what he would haue done : they, actording to 
their inſtructions, tooke foure cohorts that were left in the campe, and carryin hem 
a further waie about, that they mig ht not be diſcouered by the enemy ; while 7 mens 


eres and mindes were intent vpon the fybt, they ſpeedely tame tot wma of the for- 
4 


tifications, which the horſmen had found to be weake, which being eaſuly broken down, 
they had entered the camipe before the enemie could well tell what was done. _A nd 
then a gre:t clamour E3 ſhout being heard about that place, the Roman legions rens- 
their force, as it falleth out alwaies in hope of victorie, began to charge them, 
freſh with great furie : the Galles being circumuented on each ſide, and deſpairing of 
their ſafetie, caſtins themſelues oner the rampier, ſought by flight to eſcape the «4 
er. But for as much as the country was open. and champion , the horſemen purſued 
hem with that execution, that of 50000 there ſtarce remaineth the fourth part. 


THE OBSERPYP ATION, 


Y 
OTE Rom this place Brancatio taketh occaſion to diſpute, how an enemie 
TÞV© thatis ſtrongly incamped, and for ſome aduantage will not remoue, 


Een may be d ed,whether he will or no. A point of great coſequence, 


p in matter of warre ; and therefore deſerueth due conſideration, Con- 
cerning which he laicth this i for a maxime, that all forrs and ſtrong holds 


are taken by the foot, and that campes and lodgings are taken by the head 6 wi 
| w 
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f #y4; yet for as inch os all Gallia was in peace, and the * Morinz 

Yd Menap flood oat in armer,and had never cither 
Pl ſent ambaſſagoar,or otherwiſe nag; on nns. 

ES! ins that warre might quickly be ended, lead his Artie into 

W their comntry. Aft ns commin omar wont mt 

' "frye otherwiſe; rhen'the reſt of the Galles had done « far vnder-: 

flendis that the greatef-nations of Gallia, which had waged battell with 'the Ro- 
mans, were beaten and oderthr owens antl hauins whole continents of woods and bogs 
| in their + aber convaied bees Ny their Pn 
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any enemy neare about hi Loy yrs ig te * apes 
in rr Te do i ; 
drinen in againe with the 45 the Romans followed t one 
mts the woods, had ſome few « Tama The time that remained, Cx{ar 
folned to ſpend incattivg dewne the moods; and leaſt the ſonldiers mils hoe tahe 
ot ny ee oe hufied in that warke, he cauſ 40 place all the tree; 
they cut dewne, encitber fade of the Armie 3 that they, might ſerve, for a de. 
nn ry ry olſaultes.x,A great Guanietic TE nF-ho 
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DSS was to cutte downethe woods; which monſtrous i 
]this age, or ridiculous toourwen of warre; lerchem conſider that the: Roman 
| diſcip e wtought greateteffectes of valour, then can''bee made credible by 
heve ofdug nies For beſides chejiexquitite diſcipind which ofie iſ an 
able to frame patrerns of vnexarpled magnanimitic; their induſtric was admi- 
rable in the execution thereof, and carried it with ſuch vnceſlant trauell, tha 
| che ſouldiers thought ir great happines when they came to wage bartell withthe 
| enemic; and could haue meanes to quit their continuall trauell, with the ha 
| zard of their ues. Neithet ler ir ſeeme ftrahge; that the Romans vndertooke to 
| cur down the woods ; bur rather let vs admire their facilirie in fo difficult a taske: 
| for asthe hiltorie wineſſerh : magno ſpatio pancis diebus confetto, incredibili cele- 
ritate : a great quantitie of ground was rid in afewgaics with incredible ſpeecde. 
| And after the woods were cur downe, they tooke more paines in lacing it on 
cachſideof the legions, to: hinder anie ſudden aſſault, then they ouning 
irdowne: which deſerueth as great admiration, as the former part. 
| —— pe 1-9. CROMER OY Dey en 
- | particularly the nature warres, bo. acquaing v3: 
hich Ceſar did in theſe difficulties A 
TheEburones or the men of Liege, hadthe like commoditie of woods and 

wer gorregs gar ny Nt cont they bad-widi Czfar: The matter 


(fanh hee) required great: diligence, not ſo-much. in regard of the perill of the 
whole Armie, (orders cold nodanger come. from an-enenie that was frigh-! 
tedand Ape) ai levee Pinner act, which in pare did; 
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| COMMENTARIES, LIB.Il!.' 12 
pcrraine to the welfare of the whole Arne. For the defire of bootie cariedma- 
nic of the ſouldiers farre from the bodic of the Armie: and the woods being 
full of vnknowne and ſecret paſſages, would norſutfer them to go eitherthicke 
rogether or cloſe imbattailed, If he deſired to haue the warre ended, andthe race 
of thoſe wicked men to bee rooted out, hee mult of force make manie ſmall 
companies, and deuide his men into many bodies: but if hee would haue the 
maniples to keepe at their enſignes, as the diſcipline and cuſtorne of the Roman 
Army required; then the place was a ſhelter and defence to the enemic:neither 
did they want courage to laic ambuſhments, and to circumuent ſuch as they 
found alone, ſtragling from their companies. Intheſe difficulties, there was as 
much done as diligence could doe; pry hmm to be wanting in the of- 
fenſiue part (although all mens mindes were fer on fire with revenge) then to 
hurtthe enemie with the loſſe of the Roman ſouldier . Czfar ſent meſſengers 
tothe bordering ſtates, to come out and ſacke the Eburones, and they ſhould 
haue all the prate for their labour : that the lite of the Galles rather then his legj- 
onaric ſouldiers might be hazarded inthoſe woods ; as alſo that, with ſo great a 

multitude, both the race and name of that people might bee quite extingui- 
ſhed. | 

There are many particularitics in this relation, which concerne the true mo- 

tion ofthe Iriſh warres, which may be better obſerued by ſuch as know thoſe 
warres by experience, then by my ſelte rhar vnderſtand them onely by relation: 
andtherefore to preuent ſuch exceptions, as my rule ſhall make of the parallell 
in theſe two caſes :I will leauc it to be done by themſclues. And' thus endeth 
the third Commentarie, © , | | 
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THE eARGV MENT. 


F He Vſipetes, and Tenchtheri are driuento Tecke newe 
#4) ſcatcs in Gallia ; they driuce the Menap1 our of theirter- 
| : but in the endare ouerthrowen by Czfar.That 
warre being ended, hemade a bridge vpon the Rhene, and carri- 


Sicambri; and giueth libertic to the Vbij:rerurneth into Gallia 


and carricthhis Armicouer into Britanie, with the occurrences of 
rhat warre. | | ; 


lt. 
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The* Viſipetes, and* Tenchtheri bring great multi- 
tudes of peoples, oner the Rhene into Gal- 


lia ; the nature of the 
_ Suen, 


AER HE winter —_— ,Pompeie and Craſius being Conſuls, the 
D » Vſipetes and Tenchtheri, two Poa OY. wr ONer 
the Rhene, with great multitudes of people ; not 4 from the 

place, where it falleth into the ſea. T he reaſon of their flittins, 

& was the ill intreatie, which for manie yeares together they had 

} receiued of the Sueni,the preteſt &> warkikeſt nation amoneſ 
Ma hut the Germains . For theſe Sueut had one hundred Cantons or 
ſhires, which yearely furniſhed their warres, with 1000 men a piece; and kept as mi- 
nie at home to maintaine both themſelues, and their Armies abroad : and theſe the 


ng i Su 


like dutie ; and ſo by this meanes, they all continued their experience both of tillage, 
and matter of warre. They lined chiefly vpon cattell and milke, and vſed much hun 
ting, which was the cauſe (what through the qualitie of their diet, their continuall 
exerciſe, and libertie of life, being nener tied to any m_—_ nor wroed to any thing 
avainſt their diſpoſition) that they were ſtrong and of a large ſtature, vſns skins and 
hides for their cloathins, which conered but part of their body, the reſt bems naked, 


ed his Armicouer into Germanic . He raketh reuenge vpon the| 


yeare following were in A rmes; and the other ftaied at home, and ar goger the| 
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Their horſmen oftentimes, in time of battell, forſooke their horſe, and fought on foot; 
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no taught to ſtand ſtill in one place, that when they would they might returne vn- 
his ay ws ts was » Gage thing more baſe, or | Bo P courſe of their 
life then to uſe furniture for horſes: &+ would aduenture to :2 Upon great troups 
of horſe, that uſed Equipage, with a few of their owne qualitie . They admitted no 
wine to be brought in vnto them, leaſt it might effeminate their warlike inclination, 
or make them unapt for labour . The greateſt honour in their opinion, was to have 
their pads. apa lie wat and deſolate : for ſoit would be thoug ht, that ma- 


nie ſtates together, would not reſiſt; their conquering valour : and it was reported, 
that the country lge waſt from them one waie 600 miles together, . 
Ta gs eh IO. ett ack 4 : TIUK 
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the preſcruation of common weales, arid is as the defenſiue armes of ciuill ſo- 
cietie . Which L haue the rather noted, in as much as it reſembleth an humour 
that aboundeth in this age,eſpecially in the particular hauiour of our young 

lants, whoſe naked yalgur reuelling itſelfe onely in the lic andiathe frabbe, for 
want of other afſiltangverrues to temper the hear of fo brittle a mertall; leadeth 
theminto ſuch inconueniences and diſordered ations, thar ic changeth the na- 
rure thereof, into giddic headed raſhneſſe; and in licue of vertues guerdon, is 
repaide with irriſion. 


————____ Le 


CHAP. IL. 


The mortiues, inducing the Viipetesto 
come ouer the Rbene into 
| . Galha, 


EXT vnto theſe Sueui, inhabited the of very ample and 


8 | potent ſtate : and through their entercourſe and trafficke with 
I marchants, ſomewhat more ciuill, then the reſt of the Germans. 
2) | With theſe, the Sueui had often waged battell : and albeit they 
dS | could not expell them out of their country , foraſmuch as their 
2 | tate was very. great and populons ; yet by continuall incurſions 
they brought them under, and much weakned their eftate:1n the 
ſame caſe were the V ſpetes and Tenchtheri : for hauing made head againſt the Sweni 
£38 Ry. for 


at home, and deſolation abroad; where as true valour is abyaies ſubordinate to | 


Ceſar, 
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for many yeares together, they were conſtrained in the end to forſake their poſſeſiions; 
and wandering the ſpace of three yeares the continent of Germanic, at l1;; 
they arrined where the * Menapy inhabited t bankes, on both fites the riner Rhene- 
but being __ with the arrinall of fach a multitade, they forſooke all their drel. 
lings beyond the riner and planted themſelnes on this ſide of the water, to hinder the 


Te joe with hes Societe, ys. tried all meanes, and not finding them- 
ſelues able to paſte oner by force, for want of boates nor by ſtealth, by reaſon of the dj. 
livent watch of the Men j, fained a retrait to their olde babitation : and after three 
Lacie, their horſemen in one night ſpeedely returned ag aine, and ſlew the Me- 
nap, both ungarded and unprovidea. For they upon the departure of the Germans, 
feared not to returne ouer the riner into their townes and houſes : theſe beins ſlaine, 
and their ſhipping taken, they got oner the river, before the reſt of the Menapy had «- 
mie notice of their comming : by which meanes they eaſily diſpoſſeſied theme of their 
dwelling places, and lined that winter vpon the proniſion = 7 ran there. 

.- Caſar vnderſtandin you thinges, and fearing the weakeneſie of the Galles jn 
asmmth as they are addy quicke in their reſolutions, ani withall deſirous of ne- 
weltie: he durſt no waie truſt their unconſtancie for it was their prattiſe and cuſtom: 
to ſtate traucllours and paſtenvers, and inquire of them what they either heard or 
knew, concerning anie thing that had happened 3 and the common people wonld flock 
about marchants in faires and markets, and learne of them whence they came, nl 
what newes they brought from thence : and by theſe rumours and heareſzies they ti 
retFed the mains tonrſe of their attions; wherof they could not but repent themſelues, 
Ins grounded wpon ſuch weake intelligence, as was uſually coined to pleaſe the mul. 


titwde. Which cuftome being knowne, Cefar to prenent a greater warre, haſted to hi 
Armie ſooner then he was woont to doe. CN ny 
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ALR Vch as haue ſpent their time in the contemplation of nature, and 

7) haue made diligent ſearch of the gemperature & quality of climates 
SF andnations, haucall with one conſent made choler the regent of 
FEE the French complexion ; diſtinguiſhing the people, with ſuch artri- 
butes, as the ſaide humour vſually breedeth . Neither haue theſe conditions, 
which Czfar fo long agoe obſeruedinthe ancient Galles, anie diſreſemblance 
from thar, which the learned of this age hauedeliuered, concerning the narure 
ofthe ſaid inhabitants: bur that irreſolute conſtirution, which breedes ſuch no 
uelcies and contraricties of ations, continueth the ſame vnto theſe times, in the 
inhabirants of that country , notwithſtanding the alteration of cuſtomes, and 
people, or what cls fo long a time hath changed; which argueth the vnreſiſtablc 
power of ccleſtiall influence, cſtabliſhing an vniformitie of nature , according 
as the ſite of the place licth capable of their powertull | 
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The cauſe of the diuerſity inthe temperature of nations,which are differencec 
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y North an , 15 notwi = 1/008 caule, attributed to their propin- 
quitie, or diſtance fromthe courſe of the ſunne , which diſtinguiſheth by heate 
and cold the Northren and Southerne climates of the carthzand ſeparateth the 
inhabitants thereof, by the dominion of their atiue qualities, Bur the reaſon 
whie two nations which are both in the ſame climate, and vrider the ſame pa- 
rallel, recciuing the virtue of the celeſtial bodies, by the ſame downefal and re- 
bound of their beames, being differenced only by Eaſt and Weſtz are fo much 
difuniced in nature,and ſovnlike in diſpoſition,is not ſo _ arant : whether it be 
as ſome haue imagined, for aſmuch as the all incloſing G are, which remai- 
neth quier and immoueable aboue the circuit ofthe firſt motor ; hath his pars | 
diuerlly diſtinguiſhed with varietie of properties ; which by continuall refe- 
rence and muruall aſpe& , are imprinted inthe correſpondentquarters of the 
earth 3 and fo keepe a petperuall reſidency of one and the fame quality , in one 
and the ſame place; and make allo the varictie of faſhions inch partes, as 0- 
therwiſe are equall fauorites of the heauens maieſtie , by receiuing an equall | 
meaſure of light, heat and vertue z or whether the ſaide quarters of the earth 
are in themſelues diuertly noted , with ſeucrall qualities , which appropriate the 
ſelte ſame influence totheir particular nature, and fo aker it into many faſhi- 
ons;or whether there be ſome other vnknown cauſe : I wil leaue man to fa- 
isfic himſclfe wich that which ſeemeth moſtprobable vnto renew proceed to 
the diſcouerie of this cholericke paſsion , VWherein I will indeuor roſhew how 
impatiencic, ſodaine reſolution , and deſire of nouckic, are naturall adiunQts 
of this humor: Andif Czfar made vſe of this philoſophic in the managing of 
that warte,, Jet it not be thought impertinent ro theknowledpe of a Ginnallao 
enter intothe con(ideration of this learning .: Vherein firſt ;.I mult laiefor a | 
maxime thar which long experience hath made authenticall , that the motions 
of the minde ate either quicke or low, according as the complexion is 

red, either with heat or cold : for as the flegmaricall humor, is of a moiſt, cold 
and heauy nature, begetting weake and grofle ſpirits , and benumming the in- 
ſtruments with a liueles difabiliryz ſo.is the motion of the internall faculties, 
proceeding likewiſe after a ſlow maner, according to the qualitie of che inſtru- 
ments, whereby it moueth : and therefore men of this watriſh conſticution,are 
no way apt to receiue an impreſſion , nor to enterraine any ſenſible apprehen- 
ſion, vnles it be beaten intothem , with often and ſtrong repetitions; and then 
allo they proceede as flowlie'in diſcourſing of the conſequence, and linger in 
the choiſe of their reſolutions . On the contrary parr, this flaws bilis, being ofa 
hote piercing nature, and reſembling the aftiue vertue of the fire, doth ſo puri- 
fie the inſtruments of ſenſe, and quicken the ſpirits with the viuacity of motion, 
that they take the firſt impreſsion as perfeQly,as if it had beene oftentimes pre- 
ſented vnto them , with many ſtrong circumſtances. And thence it happenerh, | 
thatinaſmuch as the Species is ſo readily receiued, and poſleſſeth the apprehen- 
ding facultic , with ſuch facility of entrance, that it mouerh the other powers 
of the ſoule, with as great efficacie at the firlt conception; as if it had beene 
brought in with troupes of probabilities, and ſtrengthened with maniteſt argu- 
ments of odoubeadtruth : It followeth therefore (by realon of the ſybtile __ 
R ij. t 
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fir diſpoſition of the inſtrumentes, which proceederh from heaterhe chicfeſt 
itic in choler) that the obie& is atthe firſt moment fo ſtrong]y ſerteled, in 
firlt recciuing facultie , that the other powers of the minde, with as great 
ſpecde manifeſt their offices , concerning th apptehenſion; and deliver a ſen- 
rence anſwerable to the ſtrength ofthe firſt conception: which makeththem {o| . 
impatient of delaic, and fo ſodainly to alter their former reſolutions, not ſuffe. 
ring the diſcourſiue power to examine the ſubſtancethereof, by conference of 
circumſtances; nor to giue judgment according to the courſe of our intelley. 
al courr. lt behooucth therefore cucry man, in that vnſteady diſpoſition. ,eſpe. 
| cially in marterof moment, to be ſuſpicious of his owne credulity , and norto 
ive place to reſolution, before his iudgement be informed,by diſcourle of the 
Firengrh or weakenes of the conceiued opinion, | 
* Butto leaue theſe ſpeculatiue meditarions, to Philoſophers of learned con- 
ceit: for as muchas the righe vſe of paſſions is either true wiſdome,or commeth| 
neereſt tothe ſame; I will onely touch in a worde whart degree of choler beſt be. 
fitteth a ſoldier z or howe it auaileth , or diſaduantageth in matter of warre, 
And firſt it cannot bee denicd, that there is almoſt no paſſion, that doth more 
eclips the light of reaſon , or ſooner corrupterh theſinceritie of a good iudee- 
ment, then this of anger, which we now ſpeake of: Neicheris there any motion 
that more pleaſcth irſelfe in his owne aCtions ,or followeth them with greater| 
heate in - execution . And if the trueth chance to ſhewe it ſelte, and con- 
uince a falſe pretended cauſe, as the authour of that paſsion, ir oftentimes re- 
doublcth the rage cuen againſt truth and innocency . Piſo condemned aſoldi- 
er for returning from forraging, without his companion, being perſuaded that 
he had ſlaine him ; bur at the-inſtant of the execution , the other that was mil- 
ſing, returned,and with great ioy ofthe whole ,they were catied to the ge- 
nerall, thinking to haue much gratified him, with the manifeſtation ofthe truth: 
bur hee through ſhame and deſpight, being yet inthe torture of his wrath, re- 
doubled his anger, and by a ſubtilty which his paſsion furniſhed him withall, he 
made three culpable for that he found ong innocent; the firſt , becauſe the ſer- 
tence of death was palt againſt him, and was notto bee recalled without the 
breach of law : the fecond,for that hee was the cauſe of the death ofhis comp 
nion: and thirdly,the executioner,for not obeying his commandement. 
Concerning martter of warre, as it conliſterh of differenced partes ; ſo hath 
choler diuers eftctes. Incaſe of diſcourſe and conlultation,when as the pow- 
ers of the minde ought to bee cleere of all violent afteRions , it greatly darke- 
neth the vnderſtanding , and troubleth the ſincerity of a good iudgement , as| 
Czfar noted in his ſpeech tothe ſenate concerniug Careline - and therefore a 
commander muſt,by al meanes indeuor to auoid,cuen the leaſt motions of fo 
hurrfull a paſsion;and ſeaſon his aftetions, with that grauity and conſtancy of 
ſpirit , that no turbulent, diſpoſition may , either hinder his emacs 
or with-hold his will from following that courſe, which reaſon appoint 
as the beſt means to a fortunate ſucceſſe:alwaies remembring,that al his ations 
are preſented vpon a ſtage, and paſſe the cenſure of many curious beholders, 
which applaud graue and patient motions,as the greateſt proote of true wiſdom 


and” 


—— 
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and diſallow of paſsionate,and headitrong attection,as derogating tromthe fin- 
cere cariage of an ation, how iuſt beer otherwile it ſeemeth, 

Concerning execution and furic of battaile, I take anger to be a neceſla- 
ric inſtrument to ſet valour on foote , and to oucrwage the difficulties of ter- 
rour, with a furious reſolution : for conſidering that the nobleſt ations of 
the minde , ſtande inneede of the impulſions of paſsions , Itake anger to bee 
the firteſt meanes ,to aduance the valiant carriage of a barraile: for as feare is 


and therefore a Commaunder ought by all meanes , to ſuggeſt marter of an- 
gcr againſt an enemie , that his men may behold them with awrarhfull regard, 


aduerſaries . If any vrge that ithath beene heretofore obſerued of the Galles, 
that in the beginning of a bartel they were more then men,and in thelatter end 
they were leſſe then women ; and therfore a cholerick diſpoſition is not ſo fit for 
ſcruice,as we ſcemto make it. I anſwere;that there is a difference between a dil- 


wel kindled in the minde: for the firſt is ſubiect to alteration and contrarietie of 
actions; bur the other is furious , inuincible , neuer ſatisfied but withreuenge. 
And fo that of Ariſtotle is proued true, that anger Ae AN as a wea- 

to verrue z whereuntoſome anſwere very pleaſantly , ſaying , itis a weapon 
> ſtrange nature: for wee doe rn ns _ this doeth ma- 

e vs; our hande _ notit, butit guiderh our hande; itpoſleſſeth vs, 
—_ not wee it , as it happened in the raigne of Tyberius, amongſt the muti- 
nous legions at Yetera : and thereforea Commaunder ought to rake greare 
heede , whome he makerh the obie of that anger , which kindlerh in his army: 
for as it is a paſsion of terrible execution , and therefore needeth to bee wilclic 
| | direted; foisit dangerous inregarde of obedience , which was the only thing 
\ | which Czfarrequired in his ſoldiors. 
\] Bur tolcaue this haſtic matter, and fall neerer thatwhich we ſeeke after. 1 
4] may not omit the prognoſtication, which Czfar made of the conſequence of 
this accident, by the naturall diſpoſition of the people ; the euent whereof 

proued the trueth of his predictions 3 which theweth what aduantage a 
learned general that hath bin ſomwhat inſtructed in the ſchoole of 
nature, hath gained ofhim,whom only experience hath 
taughr the atiue rudiments of the war,8: thin- 
eth of no further leſſon in that art,then 
that which the office of a ſer- 


1ant or lanceprizado 


trecherous and vnlafe ; fo anger is confident and of an vnquenchable hearc; | 


and thirſt after the daje of bartell, to fatiſhe their furie with the bloud of their | 


poſition to choler, ſuch as was obſerued in the Galles,and the paſsion of anger, | 
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CHAP.11I, 


Czſar commeth to his armie, marcheth towards 


the Cn , and bythe way treateth of 


conditions of peace. 


AE S AR being tome to his armie , found that to hawe happe- 

Ri ned which be before ſuſpetted: for ſome of the Hates of Gallia 

Bs 4d ſent meſſengers vnto the Germaines , toleaue the bankesof 
Va MB |Rhene , and to come further into the continent , where they 
| HF 7y ſhould find ready, what ſoener they deſired. Wherenpon the Ger. 
SCI maines began to make further incurſions, and to waſte the lande 
E SR far 45 the confines of the * Eburonts. The Princes of the Galles 
beeing called together, Ceſar thought it beſt to diſſemble what hee had diſconered, 
concerning thesr reuolt; and confirming their mindes with an approbation'of their 
loialtie, hee commanded certaine troupes of horſe tobe lenied,andreſolued tomake 
warre vpon the Germainsz and hauing maae prouiſion of cornt , bee direfted hi 
march towards them. From whom as be was on the way, within a few daies iourne) 
of their campe, he receiued this meſſage : The Germains as they were not willing ts 
make warre vpon the Romains, ſo they would not refuſe to make triall of their man- 
hood, if they were inſtly prowoked for their ancient afony was to anſwere ane- 
nemy by force,and not by treaty; yet thu much they woulde confeſſe , that they came 


bo 


Romaine people thould accept of their friendſhip, and ether giue them territories! 
inhabite,or ſuffer themto keepe that which they hadgot by the lawe of armes , the) 
might proue profitable friends unto them. They only yeelded to the Sueui, to whome 


the Gods in feates of armes were inferior; any other nation they wold th conquer. 


thither very unvillingh, being drinen by violence out of their poſſeſcions . If the 


To this Ceſar anſwered what hee thought fit; but the purport of hus ſpeech was, 
that he could net make any league with them, if they continued in Gallia: neither 
W445 it probable, that they that could not keepe their owne , would get poſſeſsions ou | 
of other mens hands.G allia had no vacant place to emtertaine {o great amultituae : 
«Colonia A. | but if they would they might find a welcome , amongſt the 'Ph j, whoſe agents were 
gripina, | that inſtant in his campe , complaining of the inturie of the Suent , and deſiring 

aide againſt them this much he himſelfe would intreat of the Vby. The meſſenger 
went backe with theſe Mandates, promiſing within three ddies to returne againe 
to Ceſar : inthe meane time, they deſired him , not to bring his armie any neerer 
their quarters; which requeſt Ceſar denied: for underſtanding that a fewe dues 
before, a great part of their Caualrie were paſſed ouer the Moſayhe ſuſpetled the 
this delay imported nothing more then the returne of their horſemen, 

When Ceſar was come within twelue miles of their campe,their Ambaſſadors 
returned; and meeting him on the way, entreated him earneſtly to march no fur- 
ther towardes them: but being denied of their ſuite , they beſought him to ſendeto 
thoſe troupes of horſe, which marched before the army,that they ſhould not fight nor 
make anic hoſtile incounter z and that be would _ themleaue to ſend meſſengers 
| tothe Ybg, of whoſe entertainement they would e willmely accept, if the gar 

| an 
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THE FIRST OBSERVATION. 


Den Irſt we may obſerue his diſſebling of the praftiſe of the Galles, with 
Fa the Germans; & the incouragement which he gaue them in a faith- 
SY ful andloial aftetion to thepeople'of Rome,when he himlelfe knew 
Te they had ſtarted from thar duty,which both their honor and a good 
reſpeR ot their friendes required : for he well vnderſtood that his preſence did 
——_——— — — that kind; 8& therfore to haue ob- 
ieted vnto the rheir errors,had not been to heale, but ro diſcouer their wound: 
only he tooke the way, to cut off their hopes of any pradtiſes, whichthey might 
attempt againſt the Romaine peoplezand held them inthe meantime in the ap- 
parance of fairhful friends, that they might not bee diſcouraged ; by the derec- 
tionoftheir reuole, 4111 994k 


——_— _ 


THE SECOND OBSERV ATION; 


B Econdly,vpon this reſoluti6 that there was no league to be madewith 
>> the Germans, if they continued on this fide the Rhenezwe may obſerue 
exR how he entertained atreaty of peace, with ſuch conſents and x ra 
might manifeſt his readines to further what he made ſhew of, & not weaken the 
meanes of his beſt aduantage. For as he was contentthey ſhould take aquier 
farewet of Gallia, and plant themſelues in the poſleisions of the Vbizz ſo was he 
loathto yeeld to any condition, which might diſaduancage his forcible c6ſtraine 
or weaken his command, if perſwaſion failed : for he well knewe that powerfull 
means to effec that which he requixed, would further the courſe of a peactable 
concluſion,and carry ſhore authoritic in a parlee, then any other motiue,howe 
Moreouer wee ma 3 howecar was not to i 
on the Germaines Ty of aging 3 but opened a paſſage ( *.. agg | ara 67 7 
ding vato them the aſſociation of rhe Vbij '?) which they might auoide on qu 
the hazarde of battaile . VWhigh thing was alwaies obſerued by Comman- at bo» 
ders of ancient times, who yan ſearching into the nature of thinges , Pew. 
founde that" neither of thoſe noble inſtruments , whereby man worketh fuch{ 
wonders ( | meane the hande and the tongue ) had euer brought ſo many ex- 
cellerit works co that type of perfeCtion,vnles they hadbin forced theteunto by 
| Si. 


_ necelsity: 
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ne n= ES iſely ©o handle the-courſe of our aRions, 
leaſt while we ſtand too ſtrict vpona'v guarde; we giue occafion'to thee. 
012.10" hmwing of Antiperiſtsſts, to redouble his ſtrengrh;, andſo furniſh 
him with that powerfull engine , which Vetius Meſcius calleth v/timmen ang 
maximum telum, the laſt and greatelt weapon ; the force whereof ſhall berter 
appeare ys examples. | 

Some tew ofthe Samnites , contrarie to the articles of peace between them 
and the Romans , hauing incurſions into the territories of the Ramaine 
confederartes; the ſenate of that ſtate ſent ro Rome , ro excuſe the fat, and to 
make offer of fatisfation:Bur being reieRed, Claudius Pontius of their 
forces.,in an excellent oration which he made,ſhewed how the Romans would 
not harken to peace,but choſe rather to be reuenged by war : and therefore ne- 
celsity conſtrained them to put on armes; iuſtum eſt bellum (faith he) quibus ne 
ceſsarium\&+ pia arma quibus,niſi in Armis,ſpes eſt. - ; 

Caius|Manlius,conducting the Roman legions againſt the Veij, patt ofthe 
Veian armic had entered the Romaine campe; which Manlius perceiuing , bee 
haſted with a band of men to keepe the breach,andtoſhut-in the Veij: which 
hey no ſooner perceiued, but they fought with that rage and fury,tharthey ſles 
| Manlius;and had ouerthrown the whole campe, had not a Tribune opened the 
a pallage , by which they fled away. + © Fd 

In the manner Camillus , the wiſeſt of the Romaine _— beeing er- 
tered into the citic of the Veij, that hee mightrake it with greater faciluie, 
and diſarme the enemie of that terrible weapon of neceſitie , hee cauſed 
it to bee proclaimed, that no Veian ſhoulde bee hurt , that was founde wn 
armed. eupon euery man caſt away his weapon, andſo the towne was tz 
ken without bloudſhed. 

Let a foldiour therefore take ſuch holdeof occaſions, and oportunities that 
arc offered vnto him, that in time of batraile hee may ſecme to caſt neceſsitic 
pon his own cauſe, and retaine it in his paie : conſidering how the power ther- 
of altercth the workes ofnature , and changeth their effeQs into contrary ope- 
rations, being neuer ſubie&rto any ordinance or lawe; and yer making that Jaw- 
ful which proceedeth trom it. , 


——E—_ 
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CHRORPIMNY 
' TheGermans, contrary to their owne requeſt 


made to Ceſar, ſet ypon the Romaine borſe.- 


men, and ouerthrew them, 


% 2 Orwithſianding the German re concerning the truce , aſſoont 4 
WNEI hey oy the polar ano Sr ae: por 
MICE as the Germans had not aboue $00, herſe) they charged wpon the Ro 
ESI mains, not expetting any hoſtile incounter, 5 Fund 1 4s their ambuſ- 
ſadours were newly departed from Ceſar, and had obtamedthat daie of truce a but 

OY oy! 
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being ar they made what reſiitance they could. The Germans, according to 
their wſuall cuſtome ,for ſooke thetr horſe, and fighting on faote , did eaſely put the 
Romains to foghtyw nener looked backe , untill they came tnto the ſoft oth le- 
zions : in that battell were ſlaine 74, Romaine horſemen. After this battel, Ce- 
ſar thought it not _ either to harken to anie conditions,or toreceine any meſſage 
from them,that by fr aud and deceit had ſonght for peace and ment nothing but war: 
e And to attende any longer until their hor ſemenreturned, was but to gine them 
that aduantaze againſt him, eſpecially Fonflering the weakeneſſe of the Galles, - 
mong (t whom the Germans by thus battel had gainedgreat reputation; and therfore | 
he dur#t not giue them ſpace to thinke vponit. | | 299 


4.x 
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OBSERVATIONS, 


E73F ff His cunning of the Germans offereth occaſion to ſpeake ſomewhar, 
(Ie concerning that maine controuerſie of policie , which is, whether 


to incounter at1 0» 
ther thar hath both ſtrength;& cunning, may beſhrew his ſtrength char —_ 
him thither,to be caſt by skil,andbe laught ar,as an wyarre chapionfor ferj- 
ous ſports: in like maner in this vniuerfall confuſion of infidelitie, wherein ſub- 
tilty flieth atſo high apitch, he that thinketh with ſumpliciric of ſpiritto winde 
through the labyrinths of falſhood, and auoide the ſnares of deceit , ſhall tinde 
himſell roo weake fot ſo difficult a take, and beſhrew his honeſty, itheregard | 
his commodity: for it is the courſe that euery man taketh, which muſt bring vs 
to the place,to which cuery man goeth : and he that oppoſeth himlelfe againſt 
che current of the world,may ſtand alone in his own conceit, and neuer attaine 
that which the world ſecketh after. Foraſmwch therfore,as craft and deceit are fo 
general,it bchooucth a man of publike negotiations, to catry amind apt & dif- 
poſed to theſe qualities, This was ſignified by that,which anci&t writers repotr of} 
Achilles,who was ſent to Chiron the Centaure, half a man & halt a beaſt,to be ? 
inſtruſed in the rudimers of princely cariage;thar of the brutiſh part, he might 
learn to ſtrengrhen himſelfwith force & courage; & of the humane ſhape,ſoro 

S jj. | manage! 
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manage reaſon , that it might bee afit inſtrument to anſwere orpreuent, wha 
| ſocuer mans wit might forge to ogerthrow it. Neither 

rin 


fathleſſe-difſemblers are worth Ely condemned , inaſmuch as they neceſſxilie 
enforce the ruine thereof . But theſe rhar ir at the helme of gouernment, and 
are to ſhape the courſe of a ſtate, according to the variation of times and for. 
eunes, deriue their concluſions from other ahayaaru whereof inferiour ſub- 
ies are no more capable, then men are able to vnderſtande the workes of the 
Godes: and therefore they are called arcana impery, to bee reuerenced rather, 
then lookt into. _ | 

To conclude,the affaires CH perſons are of ſo ſhort extenſion, and 
incircled info ſmall a compaſlc , that a meane capacitie miy eaſily apprehend 
the aduantapes or inconueniences, which may enſue vppon the contrad : and 
therefore it 1s requiſite they ſhould ſtande tothe aduenture, and their iudge- | 
ment is worthely taxed with the loſle: butrhe buſineſſes of a common weale 
are, both ſubie ro ſo many caſualties of fo rtune , and relie vpon ſuch vnex- 
pected accidents, that it is inpoſhble for any ſpirit , howeprouident ſocuer, to 
foreſee the iſſuc, in that variety of chances. Beſides thar, cuery particular ſub- 
ie&t is much intereſled in the fortune of the euent , and may iuſtly.chalengen 
aleration of the interided courſe, rather then ſuffer ſhipwracke through the er: 
rour of their Pilot : And ſo the ſafety of the ſtate doth balance out the lofle of 
credit in the Gouemor. FOTTt 

On the other ſide, ſuch as zealouſly affeQt true honour, affirme vertue tobe 
the ſame both in you and people; neither doth condition of ſtare, or calling, 
or.the-qualitic of publike or priuate buſineſſes, alter the nature and eflence of 
poodnes: fer to depriue the toung of truth and fidelitie were to breake the bond 
of ciuill ſocietie, which is the baſis and ground plot of all ſtates and common 
weales. They doe not denie but that a wiſe Prince maieo carrie a treatie, that 
he maic ſeeme to affe that moſt which he leaſt ifrendeth; or anſwere doubt- 
fully concerning the propoſitions; and that hemaie vc with great honour the 
practiſes and ſtratagems of warre, when the fortune of borh parties confiſteth 
vpon theirowne induſtric : but to breake any couenants agreed vpon, may well 
geta wy rt but never honourable reputation. 
| - Andthus they contend concerning the meanes,whereby a ſtate is continued 
in happie gouernment : whereof this much I dare fay by the warrant of this hi- 
ſtorie, that he who falfigerth his words vpon aduantage, howſoeuer he regardeth 
his honour, had neede to paic them home in regard of his owne faferic: for if 
they once recouerthe loſle,and get any aduantage againſt thoſe truth-breakers, 
they will finde as little fauour, as the Germans did with Czar. 
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Czſar marched directly tothe campe of the /- 
Germans, andcwt them all inpieces;and © > 
ſo endedthart warre,  , _ 


4 "6% #, 7 
— 


=> Þ O N theſe conſiderations, C eſar manifeſtins his reſolution to 
the Poon. Lueſtor ; there happened <* fortunate ac- 
| |cident . F or the next daie, very early in the morning, moſt of 
J | the Princes and chiefeſt of the Germans came wnto Ceſar into 
S | his campe , toexcuſe their fraudulent prattiſe;and withall to 
| continue their petition of truce, Whereof C eſar was exceeding 
glad,and cauſed them to be kept in hold; and at the ſame inſtant, 
brought his Armie out of the campe, commanding his horſemen to follow the ſegions, 
becauſe they had beene daunted with ſo late an onerthrow : And making a triple bat- 
tell, marched ſpeedey eight miles and ſo came vpon the Germans, before they had na- 
tice what had happened; and being arp: ey wall, and the depar- 
ture of their owne leaders, knew not whether it were their beſt courſe, to bring fo; 
their forces,or to defend their campe,or otherwiſe to ſeeke their ſafety fight. Which 
tumult and feare was no ſooner perctined by the Roman ſouldier, but calling tomii 
their perfidions trecherie, they brake into the campe and were at firſt alittlereſited, 
in the meane time, the women and children fled enery one awaie : which Caſar per 
—_ his horſemen to purſue them . The Germans hearifly the clamiur and 
chricht 


ſchrichings behinde their backes, and ſeeing their friends purſued and ſlaine; did caft 
awaie their weapons, and fled out of the campe, and conmmns to the « of the 
ef 
ce 


Maſe and the Rhene, ſuch as had Gepet themſelues into the riuer; where, what 
through fexre, and wearineſſe, and the force of the water, were all drowned. In this 
conflitt the Romans loſt not a man : the number of the enemie was 4.30000 with wo- 
men aud children .To them, whom he had retained in his campe, he gane leaue to de- 
part 3 but they fearing the crneltie of the Galles, deſred that they mis ht continue 
with the Romans : which Ceſar agreed vnto. : 


6 


OBSERVATIONS. 


>=) His relation affoordeth little matter of warte, but onely a ſeuere re- 
NN FR. uenge of hateful trecherie: notwithſtanding I will hence take 0c- 
/ DJ & caſion, to diſcouer the offices of the Queſtor and the Legates 3 and 

OS (hew what place they had in the Armie , And firſt concerning the | 
Queſtor, we are to vnderſtand, thathe was clefted by the common voice of the 
people, in the ſame-court, which was called to'creatthe Generall . His office 
was, to take charge of the publike treaſure, whether it came out of their Ara- 
- | rium, for the paic of the Armie; or otherwiſe was raken from the enemie, Of 


S iij. he _bim 
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| firm the Touldiers recemued their ſtipend both in corne and 3 and what 0- 
| = bootie was taken from the Pas he cither keptthem, or folde them, for 
| the vie ofthe common-weale. 

The Legates were not choſen, by the people, but appointed by the Senar, as 
aſſiſtants & Coadiutors tothe Emperor, for the  ſeruice, and were alto- 
gether dire&edby the Generall, in whoſe abſence they had the abſolute com- 

mand: and their number was for the moſt part vncertaine z but proportioned 
| | accordingrothe numberof legions inthe Armie. 


TH BILLS 1 "EN 0. 


\..Cxſarmaketha bridgevponthe Rhene, and 
_ carrieth his «Arme ouer ito 


= HE German warre being thus ended : Ceſar thour ht it neceſ: 

Rabh | /aric, to tranſport his Armie ouer the Rhene into the tontinent | 
PS | of Germanie, for manie cauſes : whereof this was not the leaſt, 
that ſeeing the Germans were ſo eaſily perſwaded, to bring their 
colonies and their vagrant multitudes into Gallia : he: thought 
| it good to make knowen unto them , that the Roman people 
"could, at their pleaſure, carrie their forces ouer the Rhene into 
Germanie . Moreouer, thoſe troupes of horſe which were abſent at the late onerthrow 
of the Germans, were fled into the confines of the Sicambriz:to whom, when Ceſar 

ent meſſengers to demand them to be ſent unto him, they anfwered, that the Roman 
Empire was limited by the Rhene : and if the Germans were interditted Gullia, why 
ſhould C zſar challenge any authority in their quarters? Laſtly, the /byj ;:pho amonz 
all the reſt of the Germans had only accepted of Ceſars friendſhip, and ginen pledges 
of their fidelitie, had made earneſt ſuit unto hin, to ſend them aid againſt the Sueui, 
or at the leaſt to tranſport his Armie ouer the 'Rhene: for the name and opinion of the 
Roman Armie was ſo great, and of ſuch fame, what with Arioniftus owerthrow, and 
this laſt ſeruice, that it ſounded honourable among ſt the furtheſt nations of Germany. 
For theſe reaſons, C «ſar reſolued to paſte the Rhene : but to carrie his Armie oner by 
boate, was neither ſafe, nor for the mateſtie of the people of Rome . And albeit it ſee- 
med a matter of preat difficultie, by reaſon of the breadth, ſwiftnes, and depth # the 
riger, to make rider ; yet he reſolued to trie what he could doe, otherwiſe he deter 
mined not to paſie oner at all : and ſo he built a bridge after this maner. 

At twofoote diſtance, he placed two trees of a foot and halfe (7 ar wndares 
at the lower end, and cut anſwerable to the depth of the riuer: theſe he let downe into 
the water with engines, and drone them in with commanders, not perpendicularly, 
after the faſhion of a pile, but gable wiſe and bending with the courſe of the water : 
poſit unto theſe he placed two other trees, ioyned together after the ſame faſhion, 
| being 40 foote diſtant from the former, by the dimenſion betweene their lower parts 
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uber iter broeroripmeteary argu apt the courſe of the riner : theſe two 

couples thus placed, he ionned toget Infineon eb ene 
Faelltarhe ance betweene the Gia | 
ther ſds of the couples, with braces and pins : ; wher ſtrength of the worke and 
nature of the frame was ſuch,that the greater the violence we kth ſtreame was and the 
faſter it fell upon the timber worke, the ſtronger the bridge was vnited in the cou 
lings and iointes . In hike manner, he proceeded with couples, and beames, vontill the 
worke was brought unto the other ſide of the riner : RN 
from beame to beame, and couere i EE nh 
bridge , Moreouer,, on the lower ſide of the 19%. 00 a 
being 7 rh: wp he ma. | ftrengthen the bridge por 


water 3 and on the upper ſide of the 48 retnlire diſtance sfo 
hinder the force "<tar vs. Foe els the enemtie might caſt ade 


the worke * within ten daies, that the timber began to rm. and carried, the | 
worke was ended, and the Armie tranſported. Ceſar, leaning « ſtrong pom at ei- 
ther end of the bridge, went into A fie; Sicambri, 
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55 T ſhallnot be amiſle, ro'enter alittle into the conſideration of this | 

7 bridge; as welin regard of the ingenious ArchiteQure therof;as alſo 
4 oe egg lan 09 eg pars od may obſerue to inſiſt | 
XR lenty of wit & eloquece,in aprefncingreeo s the fb 
ley of his inuentiGin ſuch maneroſh wes vpon any other part ofhis 
actios;as this particular deſcription of the ſufhcierly wirnes: beſides 
the fortifications at Aleſia, jar otrnin, cor err broom 
his ing, with many other workes,which he might well record, as the grea- 
teſt of an heroick ſpirit, and the wonderfull effetes of magnanimous 
hover adnor epi es might nor boaſt either of Arte orprowes,which 
his vertue had not rwiſe might wonder at that worth , which 
Hortbiniliies collte not nab vnto: Andro that purpoſe heeenterrained 
Vitruuius, the father of architecture, and as worthilic to bee imitated in thar 
facultie, as his maiſter Czfar is in feares of armes, By whoſe example a great 
commander may mgm ns much ' it imporreth the cternitie of his fame, to 
bei iones with arre; and to eſteeme of ſuch as are able to 
man lays wean muſes, to ſhew themſelues vnder the ſhape of aſen- 
{ible forme z which albeic through the rudenefle of the marter,fall farre ſhort of 
thetruth of their intelleRuall nacure, yer their beautic expreſſeth ſuch a maie- 
ſie of Arte, tharno time will ſuffer the memorie thereof ro periſh. - 

The workmanſhip of this bridge conſiſted chiefely in the oblique ſituation 
of the double poſtes, whereof the firſt order bending with the ſtreame; andthe 
lower ranke againſtthe ſtreame,when heyeant htathipled with 0- 
uerthwart beames, which were faſtened in the eetplings with races, which 
he nanicth Fibules; the more violent the ſtreame fell pon the worke, the faſter 

the 
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the iomntes ofthe building were vnaited, as may better appeare by a model[ of 

that making, then can be expreſled by any circumſtance of wordes,** © 

+. | might hence rake occaſion to ſpeake ofthe diuerſitie of bridges, and of the 

practiſes which antiquitie hath deuiſcdto tranſport Armies oner riues : butin. 

aſmuch as it is a common ſubic& for all that vndertake this militarie raske; and 
hath beenc handled by Lipſuts, ypon the occafton of rhis bridge; I will referthe 

reader to that place 3 and only note the ſingular difpoſition of this ation, in 2; 

| much as Czſat made the meanes correſpondentto that endwhich he intended. 
For conſidering that the chiefeſt end of his paſſage was, toler the Germans vr. 

derſtand, that Fe power ofthe Roman Empire was not boſided with the Rhene; 
and thata river could notis ſeparate their Territories, bur that they were ableto 
ioine both the continents together, and make a common roade waie, where it 


thatſo the Germans mightknow the power ot his forces, and allo conceirtheir 
Territories,as vnited vnto Gallia; or to be vnited at the pleaſure of the Romans, 
witha firme Iſthmus & plaine pallage by oor, which in times paſt had alwaies 
been ſeparated by a mightie riuer.Neither would a anporaion by boathaue 
wrought that cffe&t, for as much as the daily vie thereof was fo familiar tothe 
Germans, that it nothing altered their imagination, of an vnacceſlible paſſage: 
bur when they ſaw ſo ſtrange a thing attempred, and fo ſuddenly performed, 
they would ealily vnderſtand, that they were notfo farre off, bit that they might 
be ouertaken ; and ſo direct their demeanour accordingly. :»-' | 

Let this ſuffice therfore to proue, that a paſſage ouer a riuer by a bridge, i 
more honourable, ſafe, and of greater terrorto xemy, then' any other way 
that can be deuiſed; eſpecially if the riuer carrie any depth, ſuch as 6 Rheneis 
otherwiſe, if it hauc cither ſhallowes or foardes, whereby. men may wadeouer, 
withourany great incombrance, it were but loſt labour ro ſtand abour a bridgg; 


ids (1507 CHAP.'VIL_ 

Czfartaketh reuenge vponthe Sicambri : giueth 
libertie tothe Uby . and returnetha- 

gaineinto Gallia. 


E HE Sicambri, vnderſt that C eſar was making a. bridge 
1 over the Rhene, w04-69 9/4 fur; and at the per- 

Da Swaſion of the Y ſipetes, forſopke their country, and conuaed 

A *%$o ſelues and their poſſeſtions into woods, and ſolitarie deſartes. 

& Ceſar continuing a few daies in their quarters, hawing ſet on 

P<D ) fire their villages and houſes, and burned wp their corne and 

Te ſion; he came to the Vby, promiſing them aide againſt the 


often meete with in a march. 


= f - 


ſeemed moſt vnpaſſable: he thought irbeſt ro: alle ouer his Army by a bridge, | 


* mn _ _ ww SS Pew wh #1 _ wwSo 


bur rather to thinke of it, as of a place incombred with ſuch hindrances , as men| | 


[ren <7 where HO 00d, that aſsoone as the: Snent had intelligence, that he 


went 
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went about to make a bridpe, callins a councell according to their maner, they ſent 
unto all quarters of their ſtate, that they ſhould forſake their townes, and carie their 
wines and children, and all that they had, into the woods : and that all that were a- 
ble to beare Armes, ſhould make head in one plate, whith they appointed to bee the 
midſt of their countrey, and there they attenaed the comming of the Romaines, and 
were reſolued in that place to gine thent battell . Which when C «ſar underſtood, ha- 
wing ended all thoſe thinges, tn regard whereof he came into Germanie, which was 
chiefely to terrifie the Germans, to be 1 d pon the Sicambri, to ſet the Yb at 
libertit ; haning ſpent in all 18 dates beyond the Rhene, as well in regard of his awne 
hononr,; and the good of the common-weale: he returned into Gallia, and brake vp the 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Czſarthinketh of avoiageinto Britanie : he enqui- 
reth of marchants, concerning the nature 
of that people. 


| fer him to finiſh that warre z yet he t 
purpoſe, if he went only to view the land, to underſtand the qualitie of the inhabi- 
tants, and to know their coaſt, their portes,and their landing places ; whereof the 
Galles were altogether ignorant : for ſeldome any man, but marchants, did trauell 
unto them, Neither was there any thing diſcouered but the ſea- coaſt, and thoſe regi- 
ons which were oppoſite onto Gallia: And therefore calling marchants together from 
all quarters, he neither could underſtand of what quantitie the Hand was, what na- 
ray afydarury avg were that inhabited it ; what vſe or experience of warre 
they had ; what lawes or cuftomes they ved; nor what hanens they had to receiut a 
nauie of great ſhipping. 


_ FY —_ —_— 


OBSERFATIONS, | 
SS” S the Germans had oftentimes ſtirred'vp motions of rebellion a- 
WAH mongſt the Galles, by ſendingrheir fi us mulritudes into 
[ASIAN their kingdome ſo the Britaines had vpheld moſt of their warres, 
GY themwith ſuch ſupplies, as from time to time they 
ſtood in if Czſar, or the Roman people, would reſt ſecure of 

their quiet and peaccable gouernment in Gallia, as they had chaſtiſed thi inſo- 


T j. lencie 
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lencie of the Germans,& lent them backe againe, with greater lolle then gaine: 
{o was it neceſlarie to make the Britains know, that their afſiltance inthe warre 
of Gallia would draw more buſineſſes vypon them, then they were well-able to 
raanage. For asI hauenoted in my former diſcourles, the caules of an vnpeace. 
able goucrament are as well externall and farraine, as internall and bred in the 
bodic ; which needethe helpe of a Phiſition, to continue the bodie in a perfect 
ſtate of health, andrequire as great adiligence to qualifie their malicious ope- 
rations, as any internall ſicknelle wharſocuer,' . Dky 

Inthe ſecond Commentarie, I brietely rouched the commoditie of good 
diſcoucric z but becaule it is. a matter of great conſequence, inthe fortunate ca. 
riage ofa warre , I will once againe by this example of Czar, remember a Ge. 
nerall notto be negligent inthis dutic , Suetonius in the-life of our Czſarre. 


* | porteth, that he neuer vndertooke any expedition, but he firlt received true in- 


telligence ofthe particular ſite, and nature ofthe country, as alſo of the maners 
and qualitie.of the people; and that he would not vndertake the voiage into Bri. 
tanie, vntill he had made perfc& diſcouerie by himſelte; of the magnitude and 
ſituation of the Lland, Which Suetonius might vnderſtand by this firit voiage, 
which Czfar would needes vndertake in the latter end of a ſommer, although it 
were as he himſelfe ſaith, but co diſcouer, '' 7 | +; | 
Iris recorded by auncient writers, that thoſe demigods that gouerned the 
world in their time, gaue great honor to the exerciſe of hunting, as the perk 
image of warre in the reſemblance of all parts,and namely inthe diſconerie and 
knowledge ofa country; without which all enterpriſes,cither of ſportin huncing, 
or earneſt in wasrcs were friuolous and of no effte&t. And therefore Zenophor 
in the life of Cyrus, ſhewerh that his expedition againſt the king of Armeniz, 
was nothing but arepetition of ſuch ſporres, as he had vſed in hunting, Houſe 
euer, if the infinite examples regiſtred in hiſtotie;how by the dexterivie of ſome|1 
leaders it hath gained great victories, & through the negligence of others, inc- 
couerable ouerthrowes z are nor ſufficient motiues to perfwade the to this dur! 
ler their owne experience inmartters of ſmall moment, manifeſt the weakenell 
of their proceedings, when they are ignorarit of the chicfelt circumſtances of 
the matter they haue in hand. Bur letthis ſuffice in the ſecond place, to prouc 
the neceſſitic of good diſcouerie ; and let v8 learne of Czfar, whar is principally 
to be inquired after in the diſcouerie of an vikaowne country z as blk the quar- 
tific ofthe land : ſecondly, what nations inhabite it : thirdly, their vic of wart: 
fourthly, their ciuill goucrnment: and laſtly, what hauens they had*torecciuea 


 [nauie _ ſhipping. All which circumſtances are ſuch principall Arteries 


in the bodie of a ſtate, that the diſcouerie ofany one of rheſe demaundes would 


haue giuen greatlight, concerning the motion of the whole bodie. 
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"CHAP. IX, 


oh Britanie ; and prepareth himſelfe fer 


that voiage, 


| AES A R ſentout Caius yoluſenus, with 4 gallie to diſcouer 

ah what he could concerning theſe thinges 3 and to returne ag aine 
ſpeedely : he himſcife marched in the meane time, 

FO | with all his forces, vnto the Morini ; foraſmuch as from thence 

Pd AN | /aie the ſhorteſt cut into Britanie . Thither he commanded that 
a. /hippes be brought from all the maritimate cities of that 
warter, and nb the e, which he had built the yeare be- 


carried into Britanie by merchants and others, manie prinate ſtates of that land oo 
ambaſſadours unto him, promiſing him hoſtages of their loialtie, mil ere 
readineſse to ſubmit themſelues to tothe Roman "cre To theſe he 

miſes, exhorting them to continue in that obedience ; and ſo ſent them backe 

And with them he ſent Comins, whom hw lor lr ome 


fore for the warre at Vannes . In the meane time his reſolution being knowen, and 


and vertue he held in rr een b< great authoritie in thoſe Re- 


them to accept of the friend, he Roman Empire, and that Ceſar bimſelfe would 
preſently follow after. 

yolu [many en taken what view of the country he could; for he durſt not go 
| on ſhore to commit himſelfe to the otro. the enemy ; after daies returned 
to Ceſar : and while he aied im thoſe places for the furniſhing of his fleete, the Mori- 
ni ſent meſiengers vnto him, excu prac farmer faultes , and dar 5. rea their 
readineſse wo his mandates Cafer not to leaue any 

or to neplett his voia ge into Britame, for + ſuc ſmall matters, us es. willingly accepted 
of ter um vi aning fir ſt receined manie hoſtages of them, and having made 
RY vgs aye bis then, which he thought efficient to tranſport two leyi- 
Galleies to the Leftor, the Legates and the commanders of the 
horſe. yo nmanane 0 eighteene ſhippes of burthen more, which" late windbound at 4 
port eight miles off, and them ren pirdch for the horſemen: the reſt of the Armie he 
committed to ro; Grin Sabinus, and L. Arunculeins Cotta, commanding them to 


The port, with a ſufficient y FarrIZOn, 


Cxſar ſendeth C. Yoluſenus, todiſcouer the coaſt 


| 


gions: to him he x rwak po 8 to as many of the ſtates as he could, and perſwade | - 


£0 to the confines of the Menapy : : and appointed P, Smlp. Rufus, a Legate, to keepe | 


] 
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CHAP.'X. 
 Cafarfaileth intoBritanie, andlandeth 


his men. 


& HESE thinses thus difpatched : haning a pood win 
—V inthethird ary. feos yagi fo mes 

a £0 imbarke - elues at the further port, which was wh ow 

I 2.8 ws e himſelfe arrined upon the coaſt about the 

> fourth houre of the date, where he found all the cliftes poſeeſſed 

jou the forces of the enemie. The nature of the place was ſuch, 

that the _—_ _ ſo fteepe ouer the ſea, that a pages wah 

eaſily be af, fr from the higher, rome ch lower ſhore : and therefore he t | 

it no fit lending plc nopiifndin he cot anker untill the ret of 


| come up onto hins. In t mars rg dp 


he 4 unto them what —_—_— had receined by Yoluſenus, and toll 
them what he would haue done ; and withall admoniſhed them that the courſe of mi 
litarie affaires, and;eſpecially ſea matters, that bad FT ſudden and an unconſlant me 
Ro wlll chngr tle deve at becke, and in due time . The Councell 

miſſed, hauing bo wind and tide with him roars ape anker, and ſailed ci; 
miles from that place, , unto apline and pen ſore, The Britaines per hes 
mans determination, ſent their horſe and chariots before, and the re uh of the 
followed after, to _ where ik Romans cape toland. C 
cee cult to men, er es: t s were ſo noe rf 
my brought neere vnto' the rag rota ſtranze and ag pete 

de eg hands laden with great and heanie weapons, were at one inſtin 
to go out of the ſhippe, to withſtand the force of the billaw, and to fight with the en: 
mule; —_—_ the Britaines either ſtanding wpon the ſhore, or making ſhort ſallies in 
to the water, did boldly caſt their weapons in knowen and / whine. eo and mt 
9, 5% their horſes as accuſtomed to ſuch ſerwices. 

The Romans ries errified with theſe thinges, and altogether vnskilfull of thi 
_— gh, LE ame conrage,as they were woont to doe in land ſernices: 

7 he cauſed the Galleies, that were both ſtrange to the 


| en unger; for wſe, tobe remoued from the ſbippes of burthen, and to bet 


rowed vp and downe, Fla reinith open ſude of the enemic ;, that from then 
with ſlinges, engines & arrowes, the might be beaten vp from the water ſide; 
which ſtood the Romans in $0 00d ſteede : for the Britaines, bemg troubled with the 
ſtrangeneſſe of the Galleies, the motion of their Oares, and the conf gs kinde of en- 
gines ; were ſomewhat diſmaied, and began toretire backe, and gine waie to the Ro- 
mans: but the ſoldiers ſtill lingering and eſpecially for feare of, hea. th of the ſea, the 
Eagle-bearer of the tenth leg10n deſiring the Gods, that it migh vi fl all out happely to. 
the legion : If you will TN faſals Jour Eavle, 0 ye ſoullie s ,and betraieit to 


the 
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the enemy, for mine owne part 1 will do my duty both to the common weale , and to 
my Imperator , and hauing ſpoken this, with a loudoice, hee caſ himſelfe into the 
ſea, 4ndcaried the Eagle towarde the enemy; the Romaines exhorting one another, 
not to ſuffer ſuch ademay to bretmanicied ,they all leaped out of the ſhip: which 
when others that were neere at hande perceined , they followed them with as great 
alacritie, andpreſſed towards the enemy to incounter with them , The fight on both 
partes was very eager, the Romaines not being able to keepe any order YN tell nor 
to get any firme fotig, nor to follow their enfigner, foraſmuch as euery man kept 
wth thoſe enſignes, which he firſt met withal, were wonderfully troubled: But t 
enemy acquainted with the flats and ſhallowes, as they beheld them from the ſhore to 
come ſingle out of their ſhips , putting ſpurs to their horſe, wonulde ſet pon them in- 
com OF and ynprepared, and many ihem would onerlay a few; others wonld get | 
the aduantage of the open ſide , and caſt their weapons among ft the thicket s 
of them: which when Caſar purenitnd he cacfed the ſhi s andl ſmaller veſſel 
to be manned with ſoldiours, and where he ſawe neede of helpe, he ſent themns to re- 
ſeue ſuch as were onercharged. CO as the Romaines got footing on the 

land, they made head together and charged the cw ut them to flight but 
they were not able to follow them, nor take the 1and at that time, for want of horſe- 
men, which thing was only wanting to Caſars fortune. 


L —_— 


— 


THE FIRST OBSERFY ATION. 


ANAL Pon this circumſtance of landing, I may iuſtly rake occaſion to 
Ez bandle that controuerfie , which hath becne often debared by our 
(/ / \ 


plainly aimeth at ſuch Princes, as border one vpon an other in the ſame conti- 
nent: but where their territories are mare fn great a barreas the Ocean, 
and haue not ſuch meanes to ſuppriſe one an other, it were meere folly toho 
good that rule, as ſhall better a by the ſequell of this diſcourſe. VWhere- | 
in L will firſt laie downe the reaſons, that may be vrged to proue it vnſafe to op- 

ſe an enemy athis landing , not as becin by datpafyeToink 

de any probable moriue fromehem which might induce any ſuch opini- 

on,but ſet down by ſuch as haue looked into the controuerſies, both with expe- 
rience and good iud t, 

And firſt, it may be obie&ed, that it is a hard matterto reſiſt an at his 
landing, as well in regard of the yncerraintie of place , as of time : for ing 
Ignorant inwhat place hee will attempt a landing , wee muſt either defende all 
T ij. BEES. 
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places of acceſſe, or our intentions wil proue meere trwolous; and to pertorme 
thar, it is requiſite that our defenſiue forces be ſufficient, according to the par. 
ricular qualitie of euery place ſubie& to danger : which conſidering the 
extenſion of our maritimate parts , and the manic landing places on our co 
will require a one number of men, then this Iland canne affoord. And al. 
though it coulde furniſh ſuch a competent number, as might ſeeme in ſome 
ſorr Shiciene yetthe vncertainty the time of the enemues arriuall , would 
require that they ſhould be lodged, either ypon or neere the places of danger, 
manie daies xt leaſt ,if not many weckes , before the inſtant oftheir attempr, 
- | which woulde exhauſt a greater maſſe of treaſure , then could bee well affoor. 
ded by the (tate. EO 

Secondly , it may be obieQed, that all our landing places are of ſuch diſad- 
©, for the defendantes; thatit were no ſafctie at all tomake heade x- 
Jgainſthim at the landing: for in aſmuchas ſuch places are open and plaine , 

. rarer no commodity to ſhelter the defendantes from the tury of the ar-| 
rillerie , wherewith the enemy will plentifullie furniſhrheir long boates and lan- 
ding veſſailes; which beating vpon the beach (for moſt of our landing places 
| are of that quality) will ſo ſcatter them, that no man ſhall bee able to indure the 
inconuenience thereof, | 

The thirde obieCtion may ariſe from the diſparitie both of numbers, 
and condition of the forces of cither partic: for the firſt it muſt needes bec 
anted, that the defendantes being to garde ſo many places at once, cannot 
. Furniſh ſuch numbers to eucrie particular place for defence , as the aflat 
lants may for offence . Concerning the qualitie of the forces , itis without 
queſtion , that a greatand potent Prince , (for ſuch a one it muſt bee, that vn- 
dertaketh to inuade the territories of fo abſolute and well obeicd a Princeſle x 
her Maicſtie is ) woulde drawe out the floure ofhis ſoldcrie wherefoener; be- 
ſides the gallant troupes of voluntaries , which do commonly attend ſuch ſerui- 
ces. Now theſe being thus qualified , and drawne into one head , and being to 
make as it were but one body : how can it be reaſonably imagined(the time and 
place of their attempt being vncertaine)that the defendants ſhould equal them 
with forces of like verrue and experience? . \ | - 

* Theſe are thereaſons , which may be drawne from the diſaduantage, which 
they haue that go about to oppoſe an enemy at his landing : the reſt - 6k have 
beene vrged, by ſuch as maintaine this opinion, are cither impertinent to the 
queſtion, or taken alrogether from falſe grounds. But before I proccede to the 
anſwere 6f theſe reaſons, I will lay this downe for a principle, That it is impoſ- 
ſible for any forraine Prince how puiſſant ſoeuer, to make ſuch a preparation as 
ſhal be fitting to inuade aſtate ſo populous, and reſpeCtiue of their ſoueraigne, 
(notwirſtanding the pretenſes deuiſed to difſemble the ſame) but it muſt ot ne- 
ceſſitie be diſcqyered , before it can bee made able to put any thing in execut- 
on: which I might enlarge by particularizing the infinite equipage, which 
is required for ſo great a flecte, ButI will reſt my ſelfe in the example of the 
yeere 88,which proueth the diſcouery ofthe pretended inuaſion,before it could 
Come to Execution. 


Concerning 
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© Concerning therefore the firſtobtection: ir cannor indeed bee. denied, bir 
the place of the enemics landing will be doubrfull, and therefore our care muſt 
generally extend it ſelfe'to all places of acceſſe: butthat. our defenſiue forces 
are not ſufficient inacompetent maner to gardeall ſuch places, according as 
the neceſlitie of them ſhall require, that is the point in queſtion- To prooue 
that our forces are-ſufficient: wee muſt neceſlarily enter imcoparticularities, 
wherein I will take Kent fora preſident, as not altogether vnacquainted with the 
ſtate thereof zwhich zif I deceiue not my ſelfe, is aſhore of as large extenſion. 
vpon the maritimate partes, as any other within this kingdom, for the breadth 
thereofenlarging it ſelfe from the point of Neſle by Lyd,which is the vitermoſt 
skirt vpon the coaſt of Suſſex, vato Margate vppon the coaſt of Eſſex; is by 
compuration about rwenty foure miles : but notwithſtanding this Jarge circuit, 
who knoweth not thatthe ſixrt partthereofis not ſubie&to the landing of ſuch 
an enemy, as wee ſpeake of , partly in regarde of the: hugeneſle of the clitfes, 
whichdo incloſe a great part of that skirtzaad partly in regard that much of thar 
quantitie , which may be landed vpon , hath ſuch eminent and difficult places 
neere adioyning,, as an armie that ſhoulde pur it (ele there on ſhore, ſhoulde 
find it ſelfe being oppoſed but by a ſmall force,ſoſtraitened , as they would not 
eaſily find a way out , without apparant ruine of their whole forces. Further ir 
cannot be denied, bur that generally along the coaſt of Kent, there are ſo many 
rocks, ſhelues,flats, and other impediments, that a nauic of. great ſhips canne 
haue no commodity to anchor neere the ſhore: and forthe moſt part the coaſt 
lieth ſoopen to the weather, that the keaſt gale of wind will putthem from their: 
Anchor : all which particularities duly confidered,it wil appeare that this large' 
Skirt of Kent will ord a far leſſer parr fit for the landing of an-army, then was 
thought of atthe firſt. And were itthat ſo publike a treariſe as this is, would ad- 
mit with good diſcretion ſuch an exact relation,as falleth within my knowledge 
concerning this point, I would vndertake to make it ſo euident, by the particu- 
lar deſcription both of the number, quantity and qualitie of the places them- 
' | ſelues 3 as no manof an indifferent iudgement would imagine our forces to 
beinſirfhcient, ro affoord euery of them ſuch a ſafe and ſure garde, as ſhall bee 
thought requiſite for the fame. Bur foraſmuch as it is vntitting to giue ſuchpar- 
ticular Carieftion in this publike diſcourſe, giue me leaue, ſubmicting my ſelfe 
alwaies to better judgements, to giue a generall taſte of that meanes as woulde 
ſecure all places,with a competent number of men, | ey 
Hauing ſhewed you before the circuit of the maritimat parts of Kene, Iwould 
obſcrue Ni order: firſt, ro make a triple divifion of all ſuch forces , as ſhall be 
appointed for this ſeruicezas forexample,I wil ſuppoſe the numberto be 12000 
ofwhich I would lodge 3000, abour the point ot Neſle; and 3000, about Mar- 
gate, & 6000, abour Foulkſton, which I rake to be as it were the center: for my | 
greateſt care ſhould be ſo to diſpoſe of them, as they might not only ſuccor.one 
an otherin the fame ſhire, but as euery ſhire' bordereth one vpon an other ſo 
theyfhould mutually giue one vnto an other, as occaſion ſhould bee of- 
fered: as if the 'enemy ſhoulde > a landing about Neſle , not onely the 
mar 


6000, lodged as before, ſhoulde to their ſuccours, but ſuch alſo = 
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The anſwere 
rothe ſecond 
reaſon, 
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Sullex forces as were neere vnto that part; andſo Iikewiſe of the reit:by which 
you may ſee how a force would in few houres bee aſſembled, for therer. 
forcing of any theſe our skirrs; and the rathet , foraſmuch as: the one half 
of the whole torces arethus lodged in the center of the ſhire, which is neere; 
to all parts then an other place whatſocuer., Therewoulde alſo in the quart. 
ing of them, an eſpeciall care bee hadto the places of daunger, as dich bee 
werable ro the importance thereof : for my meaning is not to lodge the 
cloſe rogerher, bur to ſtretch them our along the coaſt by regiments and con. 
panies , asthe country might affoord beſt to enterrainethem, 
Now concerning the latter part of this obieftion , which vrgeththe vncer. 
rainty of rime, when the enemy ſhall make his approches : Eholde it moſt re- 
quiſite that our defenſiue forces ſhould be drawne intoa heade, before the ene. 
my ſhould be diſcouered neere our coaſtready to put himſclte on ſhoare : for 
it were agrofle abſurdity to imagine, that companics coulde vppon ſuch aſo- 
daine be aſſembled, without contuſion; and make fo long a march , with ſuch 
expedition, as the neceſſity of the 9ccafion would require. Nowe for that hui 
banding reſpe& of her Maieſties coffers, which is vrged to ſuch extremity, as i 
would be vnſupporrablc for this ſtate to beare : as I doubt not bur goodintel- 
ligence would much qualific that ſuppoſed immoderate expence; fol aſſure my 
ihe ,that men of ſound judgement,will deeme it much our of ſeaſon to diſpute 
about vnneceſlary thrift, when the whole kingdome is brought in queſtion of 
being made ſubie&to altranger: 
Vt ingulent homines ſurgunt de notte latrones, 
Non expergeſceris, vt te ipſum ſerues ? i 
the enemy (peraduenture) hath kept 30000, men in paie 2.months before , to 
make hauocke of our countrey , and to bring vs into perperuall thraldome;ſhal 
we thinke it much to maintaine ſufficient forces vppon. our coaſt, to aſſure our 
ſe]ues,thatnoſuch enemy ſhall enter into our countrey ? the extremity of this 
charge woulde bee qualified by our good eſpiall , which would proportion our 
attendance, with the neceſſity which is impoſed vpon vs to bee carefull in buſi 
neſles of this nature.Let this ſuffice therefore to proue , that our forces are ſut- 
ficient to keepe the ſea coſt ; and thatthe vncertainty of time, when the ene- 
my will make his attempts , ought notto hinder vs from performing that durie, 
which the care and reſpe&t of our Prince and countrey impoſeth vpon euerie 
good ſubie&,which is the ſubſtance of the firſtrealon , which I ſet downe in the 
beginaing of this diſcourſe, | 
Now concerning the ſecond reaſon, which vrgeth the difaduantage of the 
place , in regarde ot the fury ofthe enemies artillery. True it is, that tuch pla 
cesas yeelde the enemy commodity of landing, are for the moſt parte plai 
and open, and affoord naturally no couert atall . Vhat then ? ſhall a ſoldiour 
take cuery place as hee finderh it, and vic no arteto qualifie the difaduantages 
thereof? orſhall a man forgo the benefit of a place of aduantage rather, then 
hee will relicuc with induſtry the diſcommoditic of ſome particular circum- 
ſtance? I make noqueſtion butan ingenious commander , being in ſeaſonable 
time lodged with conuecnient forces vpon any of thoſe places , yea vppon the: 
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beach it ſelte,, which 1s vnapt to make defenſible , as anie place whatlocuer, 
woulde vic fuch indultrie as might gue ſufficient ſecuritie to his forces , and 


oucrwaie the enemie with aduantage of place; eſpecially conſidering thar this 


age hath affoorded ſuch plentifull _—_— of admirable inuentions 1 that be- 
halfe : but this cannot be done , if our torces doe not makehead before the in- 
{tant ofthe enemies attempr, that our commanders may haue ſome time to 
make readie ſtore of Gabions, handbaskets, with ſuch moucable matter as ſhal 
be thought fit for that ſeruice. wy 

Neither ler this trouble anie man, for I dare auouch it, that if our for- 
ces are not drawne into a heade before the enemie bee diſcouered vppon 
che coaſt, although wee neuer meane to oppoſe their landing, but attende 
chem in ſome inlande place, to giue them barraile ; our Commanders will 


bee farre toſecke of manie important circumſtances, which are requiſite in a| 
matrer of that confequence, And therefore let vs haut but a reaſonable time to | 
berthinke our ſelues of theſe neceſlaries , os we will cafilie ouercome all theſe | 


difficulties , and vic the benefit of the firme lande to repell an enemie , weake- 
ned with the ſea, toſſed with the billow , troubled with his weapons, with ma- 


nic other hinderances and diſcouragementes , which are preſented vnto him | 


both from the land and the ſea . He that ſaw the landing of our forces in the I- 
land of Fiall, in the yeere 97. can ſomewhariudge of the difficulry of that mat- 
ter: for what withthe you ofthe ſca,theſtcepneſle of the cliftes,the ttouble- 


ſomnes of their armes, the ſoldiors were ſo incombred,that had not the enemie 


beene more then a coward, he might wel with 200.men hauc kept vs from ente- 


ring any part of that Iland, | | 

Concerning the thirde obieCtion ; this bricfelie ſhall bee ſufficient , 

that wee are not ſo much to _ chat our forces doe equall them inuum- 
c 


ber, as to ſce that they bee ſufficient for the nature of the place, to make 
it good againſt the enemies landing: for wee knowe thatin places of aduan- 
tage- and difficult acceſſe , a ſmall number is able to oppoſe a great; and wee 
doubt not but all circumſtances duelic conſidered , wee ſha!! proportiona- 
blie equall the enemie', both in'number and qualitic of their forces: alwaies 
preſuppoſed , that our ſtateſhall neuer bee deſtitute of ſufficient forces trai- 
ned, and exerciſed in a competent maner, todefende their Countrey from 
forraine enemies ', For the neglect thereof , were to drawe on ſuch as of 
themſelues are buttoo forwarde:, to make apraic of vsz and to make vs vn- 
apt, not onelic ro oppoſe an enemies landing , but to defende our ſelues 
from becing ouerrunne , as other nations liuing in ſecurity , without due re- 
garde thereof,haue beene. 4690 

And this much concerning the anſwere to thoſe three reaſons , which 
ſeeme to proouethat an enemic isnot to bee reſiſted at his landing . Nowe 
if wedo but looke alittle into the diſcommodities, which follow vpon the lan- 
ding of an enemy, we ſhall cafilie diſcouer the dangeroufneſle of this opinion: 
as firſt , we giue him leaue ro line yponthe ſpoile of our countrey,which cannot 
be preuented by any waſting, ſpoiling,or retiring of our prouiſions ,in ſo plen- 
titul a countrey as this is;eſpecially conſidering . wee haue no ſtrong townes 
ps # at 


The anſiwere 
tothethird 
reaſon, 
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ar all to repoſe our {clues vpon. Whereot wee neede no turther teſtimonie, 
then is deliuered vnto vs out of the ſeuenth booke of thele Commentaries, in 
that war,which Czfar had with Vercingetorix, 

| Secondly obedience, which ar other times is willingly giuen to Princes, is 
greatly,weakened at ſuch times ; whereby all neceſſary meanes ro maintaine; 
war is hardly drawn from the ſubie&. Thirdly, oportunity is giuen to malecon- 
rents and ill diſpoſed perſons,cither to make themſclues,or to flic to the e- 
nemy. Fourthly,the madnes to aduenture akingdomvpon one ſtroke, having ic 
in our diſpoſition to do qtherwile,with many other difaduantages,which the 0. 
portunity of any ſuch occaſion would diſcouer. | | 


THE SECOND OBSERY ATION. 


SHI He word 1mperator , whichthe Eagle-bearer attributcth to Cz- 
1 ſar,wasthe greateſt title that could be giuen ro a Romaine leader: 


Ca ' 


in the plac ought , and the enemic ouerthrowne , 
the Generall was ſaluted by the name of Imperator , with the triumphan 
ſhoute of the whole armie ay nc acclamation, the ſoldiours gaue teſt- 
monie of his worth z and it equivalent with the moſt fortunate Con: 
maunders. | 

This ceremonie was of great antiquitie in the Romaine Empire, as ap-| 
peareth by manic hiſtories , and namelie by Tacitus, where hee faith, tha 
Tyberius gaue thathonour to Bleſus , that hee ſhould be ſaluted Imperator by 
the legions ; which hee ſhewerhto bee an ancient dignitie belonging to great 
Capraines,after they had foiled the enemy, withan eminear ouerthrowe , For 
cuerie victorie was not ſufficient, whereby they might chalenge ſo great an 
honour , butthere was required (as it ſeemeth) a certaine number of the enc- 
mies to beſlaine, Apian in his ſecond booke ſaicth, that inolde time, the 
name of Imperator was never taken , but vpon great and adthirable exploits: 
bur in his time 10000 of the enemy bein aine in one battell, was a ſuthicient 
ground of that honour ."Cicero ſaith , that 2000 (laine in the place , eſpecial 
lic of Thracians, Spaniardsor Galles , didworthely merit the name of Impe- 
rator, Howſocuer it ſeemeth by the ſame anthor,that there was a'certain num- 
ber of the enemy required to bellaine,where he ſaith, Se inſta victoria Impers- 
torem appellatum. 
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The Britains make peace with Cxfar, butbreakei 
againe,ruponthe oſſe of the Romain ſhipping. 
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Weſt warde , and there caſting anchor tooke in ſuch ſeas ; that they were forced to 
commit themſclues againe to the ſea,, and dirett their courſe to the coaſt of Gallia 
The ſame night it ——_ that the moone being is the fall , the tides were verie 
hiehin thoſe ſeas, whereof the Romaines being altogether ignorant , both the Gal- 
lies which were drawne vp vpon the ſhore were fi with the tide, and the ſhipper 
of burthen that laie at anchor, were ſhaken with the tempeſt , neither was there 
anie helpe to be giuen vnto them : ſo that many of them were rent, and ſplit in pee- 
ces andthe ref if both their anchors, Gables and other tackling : and by that 
meanes became altogether unſeruiceable , Whereat the whole armie was excee- 
dinglie troubled; for there was no other ſhipping to recarrie them bcke agame :| 
Neuher had they anie neceſſaries to newe furniſh the olde : and exerie man knew 
that they muſt needes winter inGallaa;for as much as there was noprouiſion of corn 
in thoſe places where they were.- Which thing beeing knowne to the Princes of 
Britanie , that were ofembled to confer of ſuch thinges as Ceſar had comman- 
ded them toperforme , when they underſtood that the Romaines wanted boththeix 
horſemen, h ipping ,and proniſion of corne,and conietturing of the paxcitic of their | 
forces, by the / circuit of their camp; and that which was more important then 
all the reſt ,that Se had Its 0% bus ſoldiours without ſuch neceſſarie cart- 
a2es , 4s they wſed to take with them: they thought it their beſt courſe torebell, 
and to keepe the Romaines fr emcorne and conwoies of prouiſien , and ſo prolong the 
matier until winter came on,For they thought that if theſe were once onerthrown 
Vi : 
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fields,to make beadin ſome connenient place ag at; 
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= cut off from returning into Gallia, neuer any man would afterward adnenta 
to bring an army into Brit anie : therefore they conſpired againe the ſecond time and 


connaed themſelues by ſtealth ont of the campe,and got their men printly out of the 
| inſt the Romans, © | 


—— 
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THE FIRST OBSERFY ATION: 


9,=x86.9 Oncerning theebbing and flowing of the ſea, and the cauſes there- 
JF ISA of; it hath already beene handled in the ſecond booke , to which ] 

KP willadde this much , as may ſerue to ſhew, how the Romaines be. 
CISZSY cameo ignorant of the ſpring tides, which happen in the full and 
new of the moone. It is obſerued by experience, that the motion of this wateric 
element is alrogither direed by the courſe ofthe moon,wherin ſhe cxerciſeth 
her , according as ſhee findeth the matter qualified for her influence. 
And fr afruch as all mediterrean ſeas, and ſuch gnltes as are incloſed in finues 
and boſomes of the earth, are both abridged of the liberty of their courſe, and 
through the ſmalines of their quantity,are not {o capable of celeſtiall power, 
as the Ocean ir ſelfe : it conſequently followeth,that the Tuskane ſeas,wherwith 
the Romains were chiefly acquainted, were notlo anſwerable in effe&ro the v 
peration of the moon, as the maine ſea,whoſe bounds are ranged in a more pz 
cious Circuit; and through the plenteous abundance of his parts, better anſxe 
teth the vertue of the moone. The Ocean therfore being thus obedient to the 
courle of the celeſtial bodics,taking hir courſe of lowingtrom the North, falleth 
with ſuch a currant between the Orcades,and the maine of Noruegia that ſhe 


jfulerh our channel berween England and France, with great ſwelling rides; and 


maketh her motion more eminent in theſe quarters, then in any other partes of 


_ [theworld. Andhence it happeneth, that our riuer of Thames , lying with her 


| mouth ſo ready to receiue the tyde as it commeth, and having withall a plaine 
levelled belly,and a very ſmal freſh currant,rakerh thetide as far into the land, a 
any other known riuer of Europe. And for this cauſe the Romans were ignoran 
ofthe ſpring tides in the ful of the moone. 


mend... 


THE SECOND OBSERV ATION. 


FERN Veh as cither by their own experience, or otherwiſe by obſerwation of 
| AN; thatwhich hiſtory recordeth, are acquainted with the gouernment of 


= common weales,are not ignorant with what difficulty a nation,thatci- 
ther hath long liued in liberty,or bin gouerned by comanders of their own cho- 
ſing,is made tubie&ro the yoake of bondage,or reduced vnder the obediece of 
a ſtranger.For as we are apt by a naturall inclination to ciuill ſocierie z ſo by the 
ſame nature wee defire a free diſpoſition of our ſelues and poſleſsions, as the 
cheefeſt end of the ſaide ſociety; And therefore in the gouernment of a ſubdu 
cd ſtate, whatloſſe or diſaduantage happencthto the victor , or how indire&lic 


ſoeuer 
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ſocuer it concerneth the bond of their thraldome, the captiue le behold it 
as apart of their aduerſaries ouerthrow; and conceive: thereupon uch ſpirites, 
as anſwere the greatnes of their hope, and fort with the ſtrength of their will, 
which alwaies maketh that ſeemecaſlic to be effeed whichit defireth. And this 
was the reaſon, that the Britaines altered their reſolution of peace, vpon the loſle 
which the Romans had receiued intheir ſhipping, 


A— 


CHAP. XII: 
Cafar new trimmeth his late ſhaken nauie : the Bri- 
taines ſet upon the Romans as they harueſted; 
bur were put off by Czfar. 

XR AES AR although he had not diſcenered their determinati- 
WA 272, yet coniecFauring of the event by the loſſe of his ſhipping, and 
by their delay of giuing vppe hoſtages ; hee prouided againſt all 
DJ chances: for he brought corne daily out of the fields into his campj 

red, and 


OYASDIR £24 tooke the buls of ſuch ſhips as were moſt di 
Rr with the tymber and braſſe thereof hee mended the reſt that 


* were beaten with the tempeſt, cauſing other neceſsaries to bee 
brought out of Gallia, Which being handeled with the great induſtrie and traucll of 
the ouldiers, he loſt onely —_ ſhippes, and made the other able to abide the ſba, 
While theſe aus were in ation, the ſeuenth legion being ſent out by courſe, to 


etch in corne, and little ſuſpetting any Motion of warre ; as part of the ſouldiers ton- 
ek in the field,and 4, reſt went and came betweene them fog ; the ſta- 


tion that watched before the gate of the campe, gaue aduertiſement to Ceſar, that the 
ſame way which the legion went there appeared a greater duſt then was uſually ſcene. 
Ceſar ſuſpetting that which in deede was true, that the Britaines were enteredinto 


ſome new reſolution, he tooke thoſe two cohorts which were in ſtation before the port, 


commandins other two to take their place, and the reſt to arme themſelues, and pre- 


ſently to follow him, and went that waie, where the daft was deſcried , _U nd when 


he had marched ſome diſtance from the ye he [atv his men ouertharged with the 
enemic,and ſcarce able to ſuſtaine the aſſault, the legion thronged together on a heape, 
and weapons caſt from all partes among it them . For when they had fin 0- 
ther quarters, there remained one pitce of core, whither the enemie ſi j nt the 
Romans woul? at laſt come ; andin the nizht time tonnaied themſelues ferretly into 
= woods, where they ton vntill the 'Rontans were rome oy fr yo ae 
they ſaw them diſarmed, diſperſed and occupied in reaping ; they ſudaenly fet vp- 
on them, and pri noy few of them, Law-a7 the reſt 4 —_— them about 
with their horſemen, and chariots . Their manner of fight with chariots, was firſt to 


ride up and downe and caft their new as they ſaw aduantage;, and with the ter- 
rour of their horſes &> ratteling of their wheeles, to diſorder the companies;and when 


2 OC: they 


_ >. 
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they had wound themſelues betweene ame troupes of horſe, they forſooke their 1. 
= and fought ne. : in the meane time the 2wiaders of their ooo would drine 
+ little ſide; nd ſo place themſelves, that if their maifters needed anie belpe, th 
wht haue an eaſie paſeage vnto them . And thus they performed in all they 

tes, both the nimble motion of horſemen, and the firme ſtabilitie of footmen ; an4 
were ſo readie with daily pradtiſe, that they could ſtaie in the declinitie of a fteege 
hill, and turne ſhort or moderate their going, as it ſeemed beſt unto them ; and rune 
along the beame of the coach and reſt vpon the yoake, or harneſs of their horſes, and 
returne of ly againe at their pleaſure . The Romans being thus troubled, Caſur 


came to reſcue them in verie good time : for at his comming, the enemie ſtood ſill; 
and the ſouldiers gathered their ſpirits unto them, and began to renew their courgge 
that was almoſt ſpent . Ceſar, linkin ng it an unfit time, either to pronoke the eneny, 
or to give him battell;, he continued a while in the ſame place : And then returned 
with the legions into the campe . While _> thintes were a doing, and the Romaine 
thus buſied ; the Britaines that were in the field, conuated themſelues all awaie, 


mm 


THE FIRST OBSERY ATION. 
DRC Y this wee plainely finde , that there were viually trwo cohones 


N [RY the number of 720 men) which kept the daie warch beforethe 
PLLZO!: gate of the campe, and were alwaics in earogrns* rar any ſeruice. 
The commoditie whereof appeareth by this accident, for idering that the 
aduertifſement required haſte and ſpeedie recourſe, it greatly furthered thei 
reſcue to haue ſo manic menreadie to xparch forwardar the firſt motion, tha 


they might giue what helpe they could, vntill the reſt of their fellowes came, 


—_— 


THE SECOND OBSERV ATION, 


S927] Hcir manner of fightwith chariots, is very particularly deſcribedby 
Gl YA Czar, and needeth not to bee ſtood vpon any longer: onely I ob- 
3 8 ſcrue, that neither in Gallia, nor any other country of Europe, the 
ac {> of chariots is never mentioned; bur they haue cuer beene attri- 
bured, as a iar ight,vnto the caſterne countries, as ſurable to the plaine 
and leucll fituation of the place, whereofwefinde often mention in the ſcrip- 
ture; which may ſcrue for an argument to of Monmouth, to prouethe 
Britaines deſcent from Troie in Aſia, where we likewiſe finde mention of ſuch 


chariots, - | 


q :J6 (which according to the rate of 120 in amaniple, amounted to| 
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- THE THIRD OBSERF ATION. 


=) Hirdly we may obſcrue, the diſcreete or moderate temper of his 
N KR. valour, and the meancs he vicd to make his fouldiers confident in 
25 & his dixeRions: for notwithſtandirrg the Britaines had exceedingly 
OS vrged him, to make hazard of a preſent reuenge; yet finding it an 
vnfit time, (inaſmuch as his men had beene ſomewhat troubled, with the furie 
of the Britaines) hee thought it beſtto e ſome other oportunitie, And a- 
gaine, to auoid the inconucniences of a fearefull retrait, he continued a while 
in the ſame place, to imbolden his men with the ſight of the enemic, And this 
manner of proceeding wrought afull perſwaſton in his ſouldiers, that his a&ti- 
ons were direfted with knowledge, and with a carefull reſpe& of their fafetie ; 
which gauc his me reſolution when they were caried vpon ſeruice,being aſſured 
that what ſcruice ſocuer they were imploied vpon, was moſt dligery to bee 
performed, as a matter much importing the fortunate iſſue ofthat warre: wher- 
as if they had perceiued that TS OL carrieth men on with a de- 
fire of vitorie, and neuer looketh into the meanes wherby it may be obtained, 
had directed the courſe of their proreocinges, ent 2 with reaſon haue 
drawne backe from ſuch imploiments, and valewed their fafetie aboue the iſſue 
of ſuch an enterpriſe . And hence ariſeth that confident opinion, which the ſol- 
diers haue of a good Generallz which is a matter of great importance in the 
courſe ofa warre, 


Mo —_— 


CHAP. XIIL 


The Britaines make head, with their forces; and 


are beaten by Ceſar : his returne in- 
ro Gallia. 


>> FTER this; for manie daies together, there followed ſuch 

DJ tempeſts and foule weather, that both the Romans were con- 
d (© ſtrained to keepe their campe, and the Britaines were kept 
1 I7 from attempting any thing againſt them : But in the meane 
& time, they ſent meſsengers into all quarters , publiſhins the 
| QL [mall number of the Roman forces, and amplifying the great- 
> DVDS nee of the bootie, and the eaſie means offered wnto t 
erpetuall libertie, if they could take the Roman campe. Shortly upon this, hauin 
gathered a great companie, both of horſe and foote;, they came to the place where t 
Romans were incamped_. Ceſar (although he foreſaw the enent by that which before 
had happened, that if the enemie were beaten backe, he would aucide the danger by 
| flight) yet hauing ſome 30 horſe, which Comins of Arras had carried with him. at his 


comming 
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tomming into Britamie ; he imbattailed his legions before his campe; and /o gaue them 
battell . The enemie not being able to beare the aſſault of the Roman ſouldiers, turnel 
their backes and fled: the Romans followed them, as farre as they could by running on 
foote and after a great ſlaughter, with the burning of their angr( and nere, 
they returned to their campe. The ſame daie the Britaines ſent meſſengers to Ceſir, 
to intreat for peace , whom he commanded to double their number of hoſtages, whit 
he commanded to be carried intoGallia. And foraſmuch as the er arcs wasat 
hand; he thought it not ſafe to put himſelfe to the winter ſea, with ſuch weake ſtiy 
ping : and therefore hauins got a conuentent time, he hoiſed ſaile a little after mil. 
night, and brought all his hi $ ſafe unto the continent . Two of theſe ſhips of burthen, 
not being able to reach the ſame hauen, put in ſomewhat lower into the land : the ſql. 
diers that were in them being about 300, being ſet on ſhore, and marching towarte 
their campe : the Morini with whom Ceſar at his going into Britany had made pea 
In hope of a bootie, firſt with a few of their men ſtood about them, commanding then 
| Upon parne of death to laie downe their weapons; and as the Romans, by caſting them. 
elues into an Orbe, beoan to make defence, at the noiſe and clamour amonsit them, 
there were ſuddenly gathered together about 6000 of the enemy, Which thing being 
knowen, C ſar ſent out all the horſemen to relieue them : in the meane time the Rt 
mans ſuſtained the force of the enemie, and fought valiantly the ſpace of foure houres 
and ener: themſelues ſome few woundes, they ſlew many of _ enemie, After the 


Roman hor 


great number of them fell by the horſemen. 
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OBSERPYATIONS, 


2SMzN F al the figures which the Ta&ict haue choſen to make vſe of in mil. 
BNA YI carie affaires; the circle hath euer beene taken for the fineſt, to be ap- 

; EN 3 plied in the defenſiue part, as incloſing with an equall circuit on al 
S+<D partes whatſocuer is contained within the circumference of tha 
Area: and therefore Geometric tearineth a circumference a ſimple line, for 3s 
muchas if you alter the ſite of the parts, and tranſporc one arch into the place 
of another; the figure notwithſtanding will remainethe ſame, becauſe of thee- 
quall bending of the line, throughout the whole circumference. Vhich proper 
rie, as it proucth an vniformitic of ſtrength in the whole circuit, ſo thar it car 
not beſaid that this is the beginning, or this is the end this is front, or this 5 
flanke. So doth that,which Euclide doth demonſtrate in the 3 of his Elements, 
concerning the {mall affinitie betweene a right line, and a circle (which being 
drawen to touch the circumference, doth touch it but in a point only) ſhew the 
greatnes of this ſtrength in regard of any other line, by which it may be broken. 
Which, howſocuer they ſeeme;, as ſpeculative qualities,conceiued rather by in- 
telle&uall diſcourſe, then manifeſted to ſenſible apprehenſion ; yer foraſmuch 
as experience hath oo the ſtrength of this figure, in a defenſiue part, aboue 
any other maner of imbatrailing 3 let vs not neglect the knowledge of theſe nx 
turall properties, which diſcouer the cauſes of this ctfect : ncither ler vs men 
' 
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emen came in ſight, the enemie caſt awaie their weapons and fled, and, 
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chis part ot mulitarie knowledge, being ſoitrong a meancs to maintaine valour, 
and the ſinew of all our abilitic : for order goes Pan co circumſtances, is} 
the whole ſtrength and power of an Armie. Neither ought there any ation in 

a well ordered diſcipline, to be irregular, or voide of order: and therefore the 

| Romans didneither eare nor {leepe, without the direftion of the Conſull, or 

| chiefe commander; otherwiſe their valour might rather haue becne tearmed 
| furie then vertue: but when their courage was ranged with order, and diſpoſed 
| according to the occurrences of the time z it neucr failed as long as the ſaid or- | 
| der continued perfect. | | 141 r1al 
Ir appearcth therfore,how important it is for a commander to looke intothe 
linerſfte of orders for imbartailing, and to waighthe nature thereof; thathee 
nay with knowledge apply them to the quality of any occaſion. The Romans 
r:armed this figure Orbis, which ſignifieth a round both with a concaue, 
and a conuex ſurface ; in reſemblance whereof, I vnderſtand this Orbe of men 
imbattailed to be ſonamed ; which might peraduenture confiſt of five or more | 
or fewer rankes, incloſing one another after the nature of ſo manie circles, de- | 

{cribed about one Center : ſothat cither the middeſt thereof remained voide, or | 

otherwiſe contained ſuch cariages, and impediments, as they had with them in 

their march, This forme of imbartailing was neuer vſed, but in great extremitie: 
for as it was the ſafeſt of allother, ſo it gaue ſuſpition to the ſouldiers of excee- 
ding danger, which-abated much of their heat in bartell, as wil herafter appeare 
by te xeftimonie of Czſar himſelte, in the fift Commencarie, ypon the occafi- | 
on whicli happened vato Sabinus and Corta, | , -' ASE 
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- CHAP. XI. 


E 2) HE next 4, Caſar ſent Titus Labienas .evate, with thoſe legions 
[;* which be hd bronght ut of Brine ein the venlted Marini wo 


GOW 
RA 
t: | 

Wo Fd havin? no place of refute becauſe their boos &> feris were dried vp where 
AGI they had ſhelteved Henſon the yeare Fe the all-fell fc 6-4 the 
Dower of his mercie. 2. Titurins, and A.Cotta the L2yats, who had led the legions 
cgainſ the Menapy, after they had waſted their fieldes, cut wp their corne, burned 
their houſes, for the Menapy were all hid in thicke woods; they returned to Cefar :| 
theſe thinges being thus ended, C eſar placed the wintering tampes of all his levions a- 
mono it the Belge; to which place two only of all the cities in Britanie, ſent ho ages 
unto him : the ref negleiting it. Theſe wars beins thus ended : wpon the relation of 
Ceſars letters, the ſenate decreed a ſupplication bejjuc' of 20 dates. 
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N the ende of the ſecon Commentarie, we reade of a ſupplication | 
granted by the ſenare, for r5 daies ;whichwas neuer granted to anic 
man before that rime, ſince the firſt building of the citie; but foraſ- 


muchas in this fourth yeare of the warres in Gallia, it was augmentedfrom 15 | 
X j. . --- vnto 
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vnto 2c daies, thought it fit to referre the handling thereof, vnto this place - 
Ve are therfore to vnderſtand, that whenſoeuer a Roman Generall had carrie 
himſelfe well in the warres, by gaining a vidtorie, or enlarging the boundes of 
their Empire ; that then the ſenate did decree a ſupplication to the Gods, in the ; 
name of that capraine, And this dignitie was much ſought after, nor onely he. | 
cauſe it was a marter of great honour, that in their names the Temples of their 
Gods ſhould be , and their victories acknowledged, with the concourſe 
and gratulation of the Roman people: bur alſo becauſe a ſupplication was com. " 
monly the forerunner of a triumph, which was the greateſt honourin the Ro. 
man Po—rene And therfore Caro nameth it the prerogariue of a triumph, 6 
And Liuic in his 26 booke faith, that it was long diſputed on in the ſenate, hoy 
they could denie one that was there preſent to triumph,whoſe abſence they had 
honoured, with ſupplication,and thankeſgiuing to the Gods, for things happily 

pub- 


effected 2 The maner ofthe Ceremonie was z after the iſtrate ha 

likely proclaimed it with this forme or ſtile, quod bene > feciliter rempublicn 
adminiſtraſſet ; the Roman people cloathed in white garmentes and crowned| 
with garlands, wentto all the temples of the Gods, and there offered ſacrifices 


r 
to gratulate the vitorie in the name ofthe Generall. In which time they were b 
forbidden all other buſineſſes, bur thar ac” Pere ro this ſolemnity. It ſee. 
meth that this time of ſupplication, was at firſt included within one or two dais | 
at the moſt, as appe by Livie in his third booke, where he ſaith, that the - 
vioric gained by two ſcuerall bartels,was ſpitefully ſhut vp by the ſenar in one 
daies ſupplication : the people of their owne accord keeping the next daie holi 
and celebrating it with greater deuotion then the former, 


Vpon the victorie which Camillus had againſt the Veij, there were 
foure daies of ſupplication ; to which there [was afterward a daic , akid| 
was the vſuall time of ſupplication vnto the time that Pompei ended the warre, 
which they called Mithridaticum ; when the vſuall tine of fiue daies was dov 
bled,and made 10, and inthe ſecond of thele Commentaries, made t5,and nov 
brought to 20 daies. VVhich ſctterh foorth the incitements and rewardes ofyc! | 
doing, which the Romans d both at home and abroad, toſuch zin- 
'deuoured roenlarge their Empire, or manage acharge, to the benefit of thei 
enmmon eats. And thus endeth the fourth Commentarie, 
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| f with 28 Gallies ready furniſhed, Is foo dewalt hrleache : hawing com- 
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IC S - legions] into Brirany, tots ing war A theB Bri- 
6 rains; on both ſides thie river Thames :zarhisrerurnein- 
to Calla moſt ofthe Galles reuolted; and firſt the Eburones vn- 
der the conduRtion of Ambiorix, ſet ypon the campe of Q. Titu- 
rius the Legate, whom they circumuented by ſubrilty ;and then 
beſieged the campe of Cicero: : bur were put by, and their Armie 
ouerthrowen ot Czlar. © 
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CHAP. L ont SE LSE 1: 


Ceſar returnerh i into Gallia: findarh WS | oreat 
frore of lk tn made by the {OTH and comman- 4 


them to be tto the 
es 


YCIFS — als; as or 
4 = Ja v2 Jl his going into It pin Cn bei Coli 
pq | 'v ern Sung wor hard rh pay agrepir ar xs. 


of 4 lower pitch then thoſe which are uſed n the mediterranean ſea, for FA 
theſp al wa ing omits #hi,and becauſe the tides m theſe 

eas were urns. avis pens as he was to tranſport great 
preſs horſe, he commanded thewwobe inthe bottome then ſuch as were 
her places, and all of them to be made In the wfe of Rey which pore 

To Iow bu erued verie conneniently . Other neceſiarie wa: we 4 

9, he gane order to haue it brought out of Spaine. eter tle of 

£2 in Lombardie, and that he ſet free Ulliricumfrom the incurſums of the uo 


he returned into 'Gallis ; where h 


ſerie of the ſouldiers, notwithſt ie and want of all neceſſarie matter, 


mended ww TY oterſcers of the worke, he commanded them to be brought to 
the port called Iccins, from whence he knew the paſtage into Britenie, was not aboue 
thirtie mile ouer. 


a7 og + ſhips built, by the extraordinarie indu- | 
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ESSE His Li Portus Evi dr ons take, it to bee 
© 16" j Sant Onier, uf inegnao; of the ie hhyont' ne 
54 £55) ing in it ſelfe'vericJowe; hath very high bankes 
Js api © lv nc hd ron heb 
large hauen. Tothis maie be added: the diſtance from this towne, to the next 
continent of the Iland of Bri ritanyz which Strabo makethto containe 320 ftadia 


agreerh Ho Pn uration of 13 lcages, Caſar makerh jrthinic 
hn Pin lth Brite ortum, A ah 
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ooh failech into Britanie' :harideth his Fore 
| " undſeekerb the enemie, $ vy 


Lex 427-43 baniogy epared all t nds bo 
SH ys DIR bienas in the continent with ets , 4nd 2000 hoy, 7 lt 
4 gf to keepe the bauen A —_ ion of corne ; and 0 tow. 
MP! [crue the motion of the Galles : and with fine legions and the lit 
IN | number of horſe, as he lift in the continent, about ſun-ſetting be 
—e_ pt out to ſee, with a ſoft ſauth winde, which continued vntil 
midnight ; and then cea \ he ws tarxie with the tide until 
the morning, when he perceined that the Hand laie on his left hand: and againe,as the 
tide TE hoods hee _ by rowing to reach that part of the Hand, where he hul 
fonnd good before : wherein the ſonldiers deferned great commer 
una ts fret fre , they.mage their great ſhips of burthen 
| the Galleies. About high naone,\they arriaed in Britanie, with al 
pu : neither was there any enemie ſeene in that place 3 but. as afterward Ce 
r/tood by the captines, the Britains were there with a yreat power ; but be 


rt with the infinitenumber 7; Which couered oo ” 
Peck evnians,priourary-{ cake the ſhore, and ill thewfelae 

the upland countrie. Ceſar landed his men, ard choſen a connenient place , 
__— 4s he underſtood by the captines. where the enemy laie, in the third 
watc, night, he ed towards kong P wory en cohortes and 300 horſe, 


or agarizon to bis ſhipping: which he the cit lay at anchor in aſoft 
pt roma Pre; frac yep The 


Britaines ſending out their horſe, and chariots to a riner that ran betweene them and 
the Romans, and hauing the of the upper ground; began to binder the Re 

mans, and to yine them battell, but being beaten backe with our horſemen, they cov 
Dn Place was ſtrongly fortified both by art and nature, 
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and made for a defence (as it ſeemerh); in thei om cinill wars : for all the entrances were 
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all partakers of the ſame calualties,and take the benefit jr Fan the ſame aduentures, 
which beirig ne prevos/wpioms op 'drew him ineo many inconueniences 
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which falleth into the ſea at Sandwich. — —— 

In that he ſaith that the g of his g conſiſted of ain coborres, 
which I haue faid to be alegion : we muſt de, _ Czfar left not an 
entire legion in that garizory wa he tooke ten cohqres out of, his, whole forces, 
per NE III. 
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panies , and ſent them out ro purſue the enemy: but before they had mar 
® ched any farre diftante', wo cameto hae the rereward of A 
® vewe ; there came newes from AE trims, with whoth mg the Us 


thin twelue mules march came vntoariuer , heed muſt needs | a of 
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cohorts, andthe charge re WAs. 


that ihe mes her rodaves or calf on ſhore; and forme 
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weather; and that there was great loſſe inthe ſbipping 
Uber in the wiolenegofthe tempets.F Ment cnieiges Ciendtod, 


back and 1 that the . 
called backe againe 0 ceaje for "Gam following Lendibe refs 


be _— the nany  whercinfiond 40, 
py he wit —_— induſtry and Ie Jhipwrite; 


andCopemtertont of the legions,and cauſed ot wy cre be mfarout of Gallia;and 
writ to Labienus to materi what ſhipping he could, « A nd alt it ſeemed, 


matt cat di much labour ; yet hethought it beſt,to ed all 
Dipronk = por eur 4 them within the TIN of hus campe: Lads 'n 
he ſpent rem daies, without intermiſſion either efoightar dy, wntill het had 
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dRo8 Herein we UT 1 220 FS ERR 
EAVES horrible in (as Tully tearmeth ut) which hee vied to prevent 
-/ in his buſines , and comprehende caſualties 
within the compas of oxder and the bounds | 

7 bong 'intenne daies ſpace ,to ſex almoſt eight hu 

the hazarde of winde and weather; and to make his camp: 
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The Brieains make Gafoinelliunas ng; in hi 


warre: the Iland, and the maners of the 
, people deſcribed. 


wes MAES ARvet ing to the place from whence hee came , 


ddI fer greater forces of the Britans there aſtembled,then be wh 


pi Tre conſent of 
i A 2aines, the whole gonernment of that war was giuen hog 
F Launus whoſe ki rat wr demded from the ona? Vhgps fates, 
SK with the riner at the ſea, extending it ſeife 
80. mule into the Lend ,made continuall war 
fates: but pant 7 yas , they all forgot thei 
rand xg taſt the whole gonernment vpon his ſholders, as the 5 2 Gt 
dirett that War. - 
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" Theimner part of Britanie « inhabited, by ſuch as 1 recordeth to be borne 
inthe lland; and the maritimate coaſt by ſuch as came ont of Belvia, either to make 
; or inuaſions, and after the war was ended, they continued in the poſſe(ſi- 
ont they had gained , and were called by the name of the cities from whence to 
camet the ney & very | dorquns.co well inhabited with hoafes , mach 1: 
wntothem in Gallia. They han great ſtore of cattell, andvſe brafſe for money , or | 
ron ringes waightd at acertaine rate . In the mediterranean partes there « found 
great quantity of Tyn , and in the maritimate parts yron : their braſſe was brought 
in by other nations. T, hey hawe all oy of trees that they hauz in Gallia, excepting | 
the figge and the Beech, Their religion will not ſuffer them to eate , either Hare, | 
Hen, or Gooſe ; not withitandig they haue of all ſorts, ai well for nouclty as variety. | 
The country is more temper ate, and not ſo colde 4s Gallia, The Ihande lieth triangle 
wiſe , whereof one ſide confromteth Gallia, of which ſide that angle , wherein Kent 
4 pointed to the Eaſt, and the other angle to rhe South * this fide containerh about 
5004 mile, An other ſide lieth toward Spaine andthe Weſt, that wale where ireland 
keth,being au Tlande halfe at Me as England; and as farre diſtant from it as Gallta: 
inthe midivay between & treand fienban Hlandcalled _———_— ma- 
ny other ſmaller Hands, of which ſome write that in winter tume for ;0.d4aies toge- 
ther, they haue continuall night, whereof we learned — mquirie, only we 
| found by certaine meaſures of water, that the nights in England were ſhorter then | 
in the Continent. The length ths ſide,according to the opinion of the inhabit ants, | 
containeth 300. mile . The thirde fide lieth to.tht North andthe open ſea,ſaning 
that tha angle doth ſomwhat point towards Germanieth ſide is rhought 10 contasu 
$00, miles: And ſo the whole Hand comainethin circuit 2000, miles.Of al the in- 
habitants they of Kent are moſt curttons and cinill;al their countrey bordering U- 
on the ſex ,and little differing fog the faſhion of Gallia, Moſt of the inlanae people | 
ow ns corne bur live with walke and floſs, chebed with thin? , and hening the of 
cespatnted with a blew colour, to the end they may ſeeme more terrible in fights 
haue the haire of their head lont, hating al other parts of their body ſhanen, ſaxing 
their wpper lip. Their wines are common to ten of twelne ; eſpecially brethren with 
brethren and parents with children; but the children that are borne ; are put vnto 
themunto whom the mother was fir ſt ginen in mariage. 
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PE N the deſcriptions ofthe ancient Britains; wemay firſt obſerve their 
| NN pedegree, according tothe Hatdl CE ni rad we with 


FY Ws vnderſtand that in thoſe ages , the Nriaons of the worlde thought 
| (E228) irno ſmall honor, to deriue their deſcenit from a cerraine beginning, | 
and to make either ſome of their Gods, or ſome man of a famous memorie.the 
father of that progenie, and founder of their ſtate ; that ſo they might promiſe 
{ a fortunate cominuance to their government, being firſt laide and eſtabliſhed 
by fo powerfull a meanes, Bur'ifthis failed , they then bragged of antiquirie, 
and calt all their glory vpon the ferciliry of their ſoile, being to ſtrong and fruir- 
ful, chair yeelded of i elfe ſuch'a people , as they were: and fo we read howe 
the Athenians, for as much as they were ignoraunt from whence they came, | 

1 ES were 
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BH OBSERVATIONS: VPON, CASARS _ 
ware an Oaken leaſe, in token thar they were bred of the earth where they dwel. 
led. And hereupon alſo grew the eontrouerlie, betweene the Egyprians andthe 
Scythians,concerning antiquity : wherein the Egyptians ſeemed to have gre 
aduantape. becauſe ofthe fertility and heat of their countreyzwhereas the ws 
thians if,abited a colde climate, vnfruirtulland an enemy to generation; Of 
this ſort werethe Britains, that inhabited the mediterranean: part of the Tlande:; | 
who notknowing from whence they came; nor who firſt broughtthem thither, | 
ſatisfied themſelues with that cymmon receiued opinion, that they were borne 
and bred of the earth. The ſea coaſt was poſleſt by ſuch as came out of the con- 
tinent and retained thenamies of the cities from whence they Came;as a memo- 
riall of their progenitors. | | 
"The forme of theIland is very well deſcribed, and meaſuredour, according 
to the ſcale of our moderne Geographers. For concerning the difference of 
longitude between the Ealterne angle of. Kent,andthe furtheſt point of Come- 
wal, they make it cight degrees; which in a maner iumpeth with Czfſars dimen- 
{uration: the other t1des are ſomewhar longer; and therefore. Tacitus in the life 
of Agricola, comparcth itto aCarpenters Axe , making thar {ide which bor. 
dereth France to reſemble the Edge; and the other rwofides to incline by 
litdle and little, one towardes an other z and ſo make the Ilande narrower at the 
rop, according to the forme of thar inſtrument. Hee ſetteth downe the whole 
| compaſlle of the land, according to the manner of the ancient Geographer, 
who by thequantity of the circuit, did vſually iudge of the content , nor conf 
| dering thar he Area of every hgure dependeth as well of the quantity of the 
angle, aschelength of cheſide., Conceming the temperarure of. Britanie, in 


» 


| tegard of the colde winters. ih France,we muſt ynderſtandtharBritanie bathe- 


| uerbeene found of a more temperate conſtitution , in regarde of ſharpe. and 


| colde winters , then any other countrey lying. vnder.the fame parallell :whether 
{ the cauſe thereof may bee itmputed to the continuall motion'of che ſea;/abour 
| theIland , which begerteth heat, as ſome hauciniagined oz ro the ſire thereof, 
|inregardof other Continents from whence the winde akvaics riſeth, and car 
eth with it the nature of the countrey by whichit paſſeth; and fo the Ilandehx 
ning no other continent lying Notthto it, from whence the winde may riſc,but 
all tor the moſt part vpon the. South, hath no ſuch colde windes to diſtemper it, 
as other parts of Germany which are vnder the ſame parallel; but the Southem 
windwhich isſo frequent in Britany , tEpereth the ayre,witha mild diſpoſition, | 
4 and ſo keeperh it warme; or wherher it be ſome other voknowne cauſe,our Phi 
loſophers reſt vnſatisficd. But as touching Gallia, it may, bee ſaide, tharforaF 
as # beareth more to the South, thenthis Iland dorh, the aire thereofby 
reaſon of the continuall heate, is of afarre;purer diſpoſition; and. fo pierceth 
more then this groſler aire of Britany,8 carieththe cold further int the pores; 
and ſo ſeemeth ſharper andofafar colder diſpoſition, . _.. + 
© This Iland,which Czſarnameth Mona, is known at this time by the name of 
Man, and lieth berweene Cumberland and Ircland. Prolemie callerh it Moneds, 
Tacirus calleth Angleſey by the name of Mone,peraducnture fromthe nomine- 
tion of the Britains,who callerh it Tyr #2ox,theland of Mon, | 
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— Concerning thole places , where the night continueth in the midlt of winter 
for 30. daies together, they muſt be ſited 6. degrees beyond the circle Articke; 
and haue a day in ſummer of like continuance,according to the rules of Aſtro- 
nomy- Inthar he found the nights in Britanie ſhorter then in the continent, we 
muſt vnderſtand it to be only in ſummer: for the more oblique the horizon is, 
the more vneuen are the portions of the diurnall circles which it curreth ; and 
che neerer it commerh to a righthorizon, the neerer it commeth to anequaliry 
of daie and night: atid hence it happeneth, that in ſummer time, the nights in 
France ate longerthen herein d; andin, winter ſhorter, The like wee | 
muſt vnderſtanid of all Sotherne and Northerne countries. 
To conclude,l may not omitthe ciuility of the Kentiſh men,and their curte- 
ous diſpoſition, aboue the reſt of the Britains, which muſt be imputed to thar 
ordinarie courſe which brought ciuility vnto all other nations : of whom ſuch 
as were firſt ſeated in their poſſeſſions, and entertained ſocietie , were the firſt } 
that brought in ciuill conuerſation, and by little and lictle were purified, and (6 
attained to the perfeRion of ciuill gouernment. So we find thar firlt Aſſirians 
and Babilonians (as neereſt to the mountaines of Armenia where the Arke re- 
ted, and people firſt inhabited) reduced their ſtates into common weales, of 
monarchics of exquiſite gouernment, floriſhing with al maner of leaming and | 
knee when as yet other countries laie citherwaſte, or ouerwhelmed with | 
ime, From thence it flowed into Egypr;ourof Egypr into Greece ; out 
of Greece into lralie; out of Italic into Galliaz andfrom thence into England: 
| where our Kentiſhmen firſt enterrained ir, as bordering vpon France; and fre- 
hah graham 20 nts 27 
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Britaines were repelled with moe cohortes, which Ceſar ſent to ſecond the Ro 


CT 


Lib,4. 


Pl.1b.19 \bire in length; by whichthe ſoldiour appeated of alarger ſtature , and more 


rerrible to the encmic, as Polybius ſaieth in his 5. booke. Their breſt plate was 

cither ofbrafſe, or Iron, ioyntedtogerher after the maner gf ſcales, or plaued 

with licrle ringes of yoo : their bootes were made of barres of braſle., from 
ce . 


| | 45 not 4 fit aduerſarieto conteſt this kind of enemy : 
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AH for aſmech as the fight happened in the vewe of all the campe it was plan. 


armor, to follow the enemy as he retired or yet daring to go far from bus enſiene, 

oof b- ind we nfes x pe horſemen ke 
wiſe fought with no leſſe danger, inaſmuch as the enemy wonld retire backe of pur. 
_ Js whenth id drawne thema little from the legions, th — ok 
light from their chariots and incounter the, with that AX, 24's ich is between 
a foot eman and a hor ſeman. Furthermore, they neuer fought thicke and cloſe toge- 
ther, but thin and in great diſtances haning ſtations of men to ſucconr one -<l2 a 

endout freſh ſupplies. NS] 


tortceine the wearie, andt 
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QYEPY, onafic ſoldior inhis complear furnicure, that we may better judge 
PAY N of their maner of warfare, and vnderſtand wherein their greateſt 
WS \&& ftrengrh contiſted. And firſt we areto kearne , that their legionatic 
00 IE Miliztes —— oe g heauie armour,to 
diſtinguiſh them from rhe Yclires,the Archers, fli ,and other lighr'armed 
men, Their oftenſtue armes were,acouple of Pikes,or as ſome wil, woken 


FR Their defenfiue armes were,a helmet, acorflet, and of braiſe 
with a large Target; which in ſome ſort 'was offenſiue , in regarde of that wm 
bonem which ſtucke out in the middeſt thereof, The Pile is deſcribed at large 
in the firſt booke, and the Target in the ſecond : the ſworde (as Polybius wit 
neſſeth) was ſhort, two edged, yerie ſharpe, . and of a ſtrong point: and there- 
fore Linie in his 22. Booke"faicth, that the Galles vſed verie long ſwordes 
without pointes ; but the Romaines had/ſhort fwordes , readier for vic thel 
they called Spaniſh ſwordes , becauſe they borrowed that faſhion from the 
Spaniarde . The olde Romaines were fo git with their ſwordes , as appearcth 
by Polybius, and yragferropearas in onus ph their left ſhoulderir 
hung vpon their right thigh,contrary to the vie of theſe times, which as I haue 
ne before,was im regard oftheir ras mam they caried-on their left arme: 
this fyorde was hung withabelr of ,beſer with ſkids as Varro noteth;and 
theſe were their offenſe we | OVAL en Y oY 4 
\ Their Helmet was of > adorned with three Oftrich feathers of aa 


the foote vp to the knee And thus werethie legionarie {oldiours armed ; w 


ſtand fire ratherthen to y{e.any nnmble mation, and to combine thernſelues 
into a bodic of thar ſtrength which,might notealilic recoilcyarche oppoſition 


of anic confrontment.; for agilitic ſtanderh indifferent tohelpe either: a rerrcit 
| \ | or 


"M 


ly perceined, that the legionarie ſoldiors, being neither able for the waigh ofthey | 


> Pponghis occaſion of theirheauie armour, I will deſcribe 2leg 


and a Spaniſh ſword, ſhort and ftrong , to ſtrike rather with the rods 
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or a purſuit ; and nimble toored foldtors are as readie to flic backe , as ro march] | 
forward; but a waighty body ke amore regular motion, and is not hinde- 
red with a common counte : o that whenſocuer they came to firme buc- 


cling, and felrthe mor hoy ſtiffe before them , ſuch was their practiſe, and 


excrciſe in continual warkes , that they neuer fainted vnder any fuch raske ; bur 
the victotie went alwayesclecre on their {ide . But if the enemy gaue waie 
ro their violence , andcame not in but for aduantage, and then as ſpeedilic 
retired, before the counterbuffe were well diſcharged ; then did their nimble- 
neſſe much helpe their weakeneſle , and fruſtrate the greateſt parte of the Ro- 
maine diſcipline . This is alſo proucd in the ouerthrowe of Sabinus and Cor- 
ta, where Ambiorix finding theinconuenience of buckeling at handy blowes, 
commiunded his men to fit a far off; andit they were aſſaulted, to giue 
backe z and to come on againe as they ſaw occafton: which ſowearied out the 
Romaines , that they all tell vnder the exectttion of the Galles. Let this ſuffice 
therefute to ſhew,how vnaptthe Romans were to flie vpon any occaſion, when 
their armour was ſuch,thar it kept them from al ſtarring motions, and made the 
urable to the ſtaied and wel affuredrules of theit diſcipline,which were as cer-| 
raine principles in the execution of a ſtanding battaile;and therefore nor ſo fir 
cither for a purſuit,or aflight. YE 
Concerning the vnequall combat betweene a horſeman and a footeman, ir 
oe that a footeman ſhouldehaue ſuch an aduantage a- 
ainſt a horſeman, beeing ouermarched, at leaſt with a Sextuple proportion 
of ſtrength and agilitie : but wee muſt vnderſtande, that as the horſe - is 
much ſwifter in a long cariere; ſo in ſpeedie and nimble turing athand,where- 
in the ſubſtance of the combarte conliſteth, the fooreman fatre'exceederh the 
horſeman in aduantage , hauing a larger marke tq hit by the Horſe,then the o- 
therhath. Beſides , che horſeman ingagerh both his valout, and his fortune 
in the good ſpeede of his horſe , his woundes and his dearh doe conſequent- 
lie pull cherider after, his feare or furie maketli his mailſter either deſperate or 
ſlowe of performance, and what defe&t foeuer riſeth from the horle , mult bee 
anſwered out of the honour of the rider. And furely it ſeemerhreaſfonable, 
that what thing ſoeuer draweth vs into the ſocietie of ſo grear a hazard, ſhould 
as much as is poſſible , be containedin the compaſle of our owne power, The 
ſword which we manage with our owne hand,affoordeth greater aſſurance then 
the harquebuſe , wherein there are many partes belonging tathe action, as the 
pouder, the ſtone, the {j ring,and ſuch like; whereof it the leaſt taile of his 
we likewiſe faile ofour e: but howe probable ſoeuer this ſeemeth, tis 
certaine,thart in the courſe of the Roman wars, the horſe were euer defeared 
the foot,as is manifeltly prouedin the fuſt of theſe bookes. | 
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CHAP. VI. 


Czfar giueth the Britains two ſeuerall 
ouerthrowes, 


==5) H E next daie , the enemie made « ſand vpon the bils afar ff 
W | from the _ , and ſhewed themſclues not ſo often, neither 

| were they ſo buſie with our horſemen,as they were the day be. 
fore: but about noone , when Ceſar ſent out three legions, and 
al his Canalry fog!  forrage,under the conduttion f the Cii- 
[ us Trebonins a legate they made a ſodaine aſſault wpon the for. 
= .,er5,and fell in cloſe with the Enſignes, andthe legions. The 
Romans charged wery fiercely upon them, and beate thembacke; neither didthey 
make an end of following them, wntill the horſemen truſting to the ſucconr of the 
| | legions which were behinde them , put them all to flight , with the laughter of 
great number of them ; neither did they gine themreſpite either to make head,t 
make a ſtand, or to forſake their chariots. A fter this onerthrow,all their Auxil. 
arie forces departed from them ; neither did they afterward contend with the Re 
mans with any great power. Ceſar vnderſtanding their determination,caried hi 
armie tothe riuer Thames, and ſo to the confines of Caſſinellaunus , which riuc 
was paſſable by foot but in one place only, and that very hardly; at his comming het 
found a great power of the enemy to be imbattailed on the other fide,and the ban 
forts we many ſharpe ſtakes, and many other alſo were planted conertly ynde 
the water. Theſe things bein je ung tothe Romans by the Captines and fui- 
 tines;.Ceſar putting his horſe before , cauſed the legions to followe ſodainlie afirr, 
who notwithſtanding they had but their heades cleere about the water, went with 
that violence,that the enemy was not able to endure the charge,but left the banike 
and betooke themſelues to flight. heres main 


c 


THE OBSERVATION. 
= His attempt of Czfar ſeemeth ſo ſtrange to Brancatio, that hee 
WJ Bet runneth into as ſtrange concluſtons, concerning this matter, as fil 
f (2Y that he that imitateth Ceſar, may doubt of his. good fortunes : for 
SA };. proccedinginthis point, was Dot direfted by any order of wa; 
and that a great commander hath nothing cammon with other leaders: butel 
ally, he cricth out at the baſcneſſe of the Britains , that woulde ſuffer them- 
{clues ſo cowardly to be beaten. Bur if wee looke into the circumſtances of the 
ation, we ſhal find both Art 8 oo direction thereingzfor being aſſured bythe 
fugitiues,thar the riuer was paſſable inthar place,8 in that place onlie, he knev 


that he muſt either aducture ouer there,or leaue Caſſiuellaunus for an orher (ir 


mer,which was a very ſtrong inducement to vrge him to that enterpriſe . The| 
difficuluc! 
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7 
diticultie wherot was rauch reheued by good direction, which conſilted of two 
pointes, firſt, by ſending ouer the horſemen in the front of the legions, who 
might better indure the charge of the enemie, then the foormen coulde, that 
were vppe to the necke water 5 and withall, toſhelter the foormen from the 
furic of the enemie .. Secondly, he ſent them ouer with that ſpeede , that they 
were onthe other ſide of the water, before the enemie coulde tell what they ar- 
rempted: for if he hadlingered in the ſeruice, and giuen the enemic leaue-to 
find the aduantage which he had by experience, his men had neuer bin able to 
haue indured the hazard of ſo dangerousa ſeruice.Itis hard to coniecture at the 
wor where this ſeruice was performed z for fince the building of London 

ridge, manie foordes haue beene-ſcoured with the current, and fall of the wa- 
ter, which before that time carried not ſuch a depth as now they doe. - +. + 
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CHAP. VII, 


The concluſion of che Britiſh warre £ Cxlar 
n returneth into Gallia: 


Aſtiuellaunus having no courage fo contend anic longer, difenif 


WAS ſed his preateſt fortes, and retaining onely foure thouſand thari- 


OR os, obſerued their iourneies , keepins the: wood countries, and 
POR | drinins men and cattell out of the fields into the woods, for feare 
TM | of the Romans; and as their horſemen ſtraied out- either for 
a, forrage or bootie, hee ſent his chariots out of the woods by un- 
knowne waies, and put their horſemen to preat perill : in regard 
whereof, the horſemen durſt neuer aduenture further then the levions, ntither was 
there anie more ſpoile done in the countrey, then that which the erionarie ſouldiers 
did dof themſelves In the meane time, the Trinobantes, bein almoſt the vreateſt ſtate 
of all: thoſe conntries (from whom Mandubratins had fled to C ſar into Gallia, for 
that his father Imanuentins holding the kingdome, was ſlaine by Caſsinellaunus) 
Ambaſſadoars to C eſar, to offer their ſubmiſiion, and to intreat that Mandubratins 
might be defended from the oppreſsion of Caſiinellaunus, and ſent unto them to take 
the king dome . C ſar hauing receined from one} worn pledges , and corne for his 
Armie, ſent Mandubratius vnto them . The Trinobantes ; beins thus kept from the 
violence of the ſouldiers, the Cemmagni, Seountiaci, «A nacalites, Bibrocaſſi, yeel- 
ded themſelues to Ceſar . By theſe he underſtood, that Caſſmellannus his towne was 
not farre off, fortified with woods and box pes, and well ſtored with men and cattell. 
The Britaines call a tone a thicke weed idoſ2i about with a ditch and a rampier, 
made for a place of retrait when they ſtood or rats incurſions from the borderers. 
Thither marched C «ſar with his.Armie, and found it well fortified both by arte and 
nature : And as he aſſaulted it in two ſeuerall places, the enemie vnable to fog it, 
caſt himſelfe out of the towne by a backe waie, and ſo he tooke it. Where he found great | 
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ſtore of cattell, and ſlew manie of the Britaines. 
7 iy, | While 
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"While theſe thinges were a doing, Caſsinellaunus ſent meſſengers into Kent goher. 
in there were foure ſeuerall binges, Cingetoris, Carnilins, A and Seyg. 
nax, them he commanded with all the power they conld make, to ſet vpon the tampe 
| where the navie was kept. Theſe kinges comming to the place, were onerthrowne by 
a fallie which the Romans made out vpon them, manie of them being ſlaine, and Cin- 
| getorix taken priſoner. This battell concurring with the former loſſes, and eſpecially 
moued thereunto with the reuolt of the forenamed cities , Caſsinellaunus imtreated 
peace of Ceſar by Comins of Arras. Ceſar being determined to winter in the conti. 
nent, for feare of ſudden commotions in Gallia, and that the ſummer was now farre 
ſpent, and might eaſulic be lingered out, bee commanded pledges to be brought unto 
m,and ſet what yearely tribute the Britaines ſhould paiz to the Romans: the 
hoſtages being taken, he caried backe his Armie to the ſea, imbarked his men and ar- 
rived ſafe with all his ſhips pon the coaſt of Gallia. 


THE OBSERFATION, 


V2 of diſcourſe, being indeede but aſcambling warre, as wel in regard 
TIA. of the Britaines themſelues, who after they had felr the ſtrength of 
269&= the Roman legions, would neuer aduenture to buckle with them in 
ding bartel, as alſo in regard that there were no ſuch rownes in Brirany 
aSare recorded-tohaue been in Gallia, which might haue gjuen honour 
tothe warre, ifthere had been any ſuch to haue been beſieged, and taken in by 
Czſar. Andalthough Tacitus ſaith, that Briranic was rather! viewed then ſub- 
dued by Czar, being deſirous to draw that honour to his father in law Agrico- 
la; yet we finde here, that the Trinobantes, which were more then cither the 
sirt, or the heart of Briranic, ( for our Hiſtorians doe vnderſtand them to haue 
| inhabited thar part, which lieth as farre as Yorkeſhire and Lancaſhire) wete 
brought vnder che Roman Empire by Czar: who was the firſt that cuer laide 
tribute vpon Britanic, in the behaltfe of the people of Rome or caſt vpon them 
the heawcname of a ſubdued people. | 


ER IR*, my purpoſe was tohaue conchu- 


*. 
V 
Y 


Mot Wn 3p! s 
Wy ded theſe'diſcourfes, with the ende of 
A FT 


ES ynto ſuch obfcruations, as maybe ga- 
thered from the ſixt and ſeauenth Commentaries, 
which I intend to make aſecond-partof this worke:' 
but your deſire to ſee the errours of Sabinus and 
Cotta diſcouered, andthe famous fight of Q. Cice- 
roin his wintering campe, hath brought them forth 
ſomwhat bien time, annexingthatto the firſt 
part which was meant for the latter . 1f my labour 
{hall be found too weaketo deſerue well of militarte 
defsignes ; yetIchinke it verie, well :imploide inchar 
it pleaſeth you togiuentthe reading, and fo reſt - "| | 


© Readie to doe you fernice, - 


C; EDMvyNDS 


CHAP. 


Ceſar. 
Either Cam! 


$,Q mint 


az, Amiens 


| miſter and inrolement: 

| weale, it diffcreth nothing, IC 

| with neceſſaric prouiſions in one intire body to , or diſperſed particularly 
| throughout cuerie part of the countrie: foraſmuch as cueric man hath but a 


ws 406 
| con nia life ſoeurr he be rwnged; neither doth the charge of a multitude 


| which3s ſpent, andthe mcanes whereby it is prouided: for firſt we mult vnder- 
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CHAP. VIIL 


Czſardiſpoſeth his legionsinto their winte- 
tering campes, ' 


> FTER he had put his ſhips in harbour, and held a councell 
of the Galles at * Samarobrina foraſmuch as that' yeare by 
reaſon of the drought there was ſome ſcarcitie of corne in Gul. 
D lia ; he was conſtrained to garizon his Armie, and to diſperſe 
&) them into more cities then he had done the years before. 4nd 1 
GD he gaue one legion to Cains Fabius, to be led among the Myri. 
VIDED n; another to 2. Cicero, tobecarried to the Neruy ; another 
to L.Roſcius to be condutted to the Eſſui ; 4 fourth he commanded to winter among 
the men of Rheimes, in the marches of the Treuiri vnder'T, Labienus ; three he pls 
cedin Beleia, with whom hee ſent Marcus Craſſus bis Queſtor, L, Munatins Pl 
nus, and C. Trebonias Legates; he ſent one legion, that which be had laſt inrolled, be-| 
ond the river Po in Itakie, with fine cohortes, unto the Eburones, the greateſt part of 
whoſe countrie lieth betweene the Maz2 and the Rhene ; with. them he ſent 9.Tits 
rius Sabinas ſand Lucius Arunculeins Cotta . By diftributing his legions in this ms 
ner, he thought to remedie the ſcarcitie of corne ; and yet the garrizons of all theſe l: 
2ions, excepting that which Roſcins carried int0 a quiet and peaceable part, were can 
tained within the ſpace of 100 mile: and until his legions were ſettled, and their win 
tering campes fortified, he determined to abide in Gallia, _-- 


P 
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THE FIRST OBSERVATION. 


Raney Ha heard ir oftentimes contradicted by ſome,that vnderſtandvo 
V 


Wl BY the waight of a multivade, when, it was ſaid, that pr Arie Jeep 
| 88% ome 


99 head continually itr one part of a kingdome, was more burth 
T9) to the common-wealeh in regardot the expence: of viduals, then 
when it was diſperſed into pareicutar citics and families;before the time of the] 
(fay they) in the-generall account of the publike 
a mukitude of 3000c;men be maintained 


antitic allotted vnto him, which hee cannot want in what fort ot 
grow in regard they are vnited together, but in regard they amount to ſucha 


multitude whereſoeuer, But fuch as looke into the difference with iudgement, 
ſhall finde a maruellous inequalirie, both in regarde of the portion of viduals 


ſtand, 


| 
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ſtand, that an armie lying continually in one place, talleth 1o heauie vpon that 
part, that it quickly conſumeth both the fatre and the fleſh (as they ſay)and lea- 
ueth nothing vnſpent, which that part cat affoord them and withour further 
{upply of prouiſions, would in a ſmall time come to vtter deſtruction.This want 
theri muſt be relicued by taking fromthe pleritic of other bordering quarters, to 


_» 


I 
furniſh the wants of fo great a multitude : wherin there cannot be obſerued thar 
proportion of moderate taking, to vittaile the Armie with a ſufficient compe- 
rencie, but the partiall reſpe&t which the puruciers, and vitrailers will have to 
their pn commodity,wil quickly make an inconuenience either inthe coun- 
rrey, from whence itis taken; or in the Armie, for which it is provided; accor- 
ding as the crrour may beſt aduantage their particular, whar diſcipline ſoe- 
uer be eſtabliſhed in that behalfe. Whereas on the contrarie part, wheneuerie 
patticular man of that multitude ſhal be billered in a ſeucral A» 1 
all parts of the kingdome;, the charge will be ſo inſenſible, in regard of the ex- 
pence of the ſaid families, chatthe country willneuer feele any tnconuenience. 
And if euerie houſholder that hadreceiued into his houſe one ofthe ſaid army, 
ſhould giue atrue account of that which riſeth aboue his ordinary expence; by 
the addition of one man, it would fall farre ſhort of-that treaſure; which is ne- 
ceſlarily required, to maintaine the ſaide number of men vnited rogether into 
one bodie, Neither doth the difference confiſt in the quantirie of vittailes,which 
cucric man hath forhis | as they be diſperſed or vnited ; bur in the 
maner of prouifion, and the meanes-which is vicd to maintaine them : wherein 
cuery maſter or ſteward of a familie, endeuoureth to make his prouiſions at the 
beſt hand, 8 ſo ro husband it, that it may ſerue for competencie, and not for ſu- 
perfluitie z and by that means,the general plenty of the country is maintained, 
& the comonavealth floriſherh by well directed moderation. Bur in the viQtua- 
ling of an army,there is no ſuch refpe& had, which may any way aduantage the 
publike good ; for there the gaine of the purueier riſcth by experience & luper- 
fluous waſting, rather then by thrift and fauing frugalitie : and ſo the common- 
wealth is weakned by the il husbanding of that great portion of vitraile, which is 
allowed for ſo great a multitude. And if they ſhould haue (uch varietic of viands 
in an Armie, as they haue when they arc in ſcucrall families, it were vnpoſlible 
it ſhould continue any time together. And therzfore the Romans, nowithſtan- 
ding the exaneſle of their diſcipline, could affoord their armies no other pro- 


uiſion þut corne, and larde, as well appr of the commoditie which that 
c 


kinde of dict affoorded them in the of their watres, as alſo forthe good 
of that countrey, wherein they were reſident . And if it ſo fell our, that the exrre- 
mitie of the ſcaſon, or any other cauſe, had brought adearth into the lande, 
there was no readier waie to helpe that inconuenience, then by diſperſing their 
Armies into diuers quarters 3 which Czar diſpoſed with that care, that they 


* 


might be as neere together as they could. | 


mt 
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14 


THE SECOND OBSERVATION. 


xx. Oncerning the choice of their ſouldiers and their maner of inrole. 
M08 ment, I had rather refetre the reader to Polybius, then enter into 
E282 the particular diſcourſe of that aftion ; which wo 7m with ſuch 

> uitic and religious ceremonies, as might belt ſerue to e 

yA the waight = conſequence of that buſineſle : but for _ 

as the largeneſſe of ther Empire, and the neceſſitic of their occaſions would 
notadmit, that the enrolment ſhould ſtill be made at Romeamongſt theciti- 
zens, as it appeareth by this legion which was inrolied beyond the rjuer Po; ir 
conſequently followeth , that ſuch Ceremonies, which were annexed to the 
place, were alrogether omitted: and therefore I cannot ſpeake of that which 
the olde Romans did in that parr of rheir diſcipline, asa thing continued vnto 
Czfars time.But he that deſireth to ſee the maner oftheir choiſe,with ſuch com- 
lements as might adde both a reuerent reſpect, anda Maicſtic to the worke; let 

im reade Polybius of that argument. 4 


CHAP IX: 


Ambiorix attempteth to ſur riſe the campe of 


Sabinus and Cotta, and failing, pratti- 


ſeth to take them by 
gurl .\ 


PCIFTEENE daiei after the levions were ſettled in ther 
wintering campes, there began a ſudden tumult and rebellion 
by the meanes of Ambiorix, and Catiunculus, who, haningre- 

ND ceined Sabinnus & Cotta into their confines,and brought them 
FEAS in corne to the place, where they laie; at the inducement f 

2p. Induciomarns of Triers, they ſtirred vp their people torebell 
Z ENS on: and ſuddenly ſurpriſms theſe that were gone abroad togt! 
| wood, came with a vreat power to aſcault the campe . But when our men had toike 
A rmes, and were got vppe vpon the rampier, and had onermatched thens in a thr- 
miſh of horſe, which made a (le outof the campe wpon the Galles : _Ambioris 
deſpairing of good ſucceſſe, withdrew his men from the afuault ; and then after ther 
manner, they cried unto vs, that ſome of our companie ſhould come and ſpeake with| 
them : for they had ſomewhat to diſcouer touching the publike /ate, whereby they bv 
ped all controuerſies might be ended. Whereupon Caius Carpineins a Roman horſe- 
man, and one of Titurius his familiar friendes, and one Iunius a «es who | 
| iuers 
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diners times before had beene ſent by Ceſar to Ambiorix ; were ſent out to treat 
with them . A mbiorix firſt acknowledged bimſelfe muchindebied 16 Ce rear 
manie curteſies, in that by his meanes hee was freed from a penſion which hee pai- 
ed to the A duatici ; and for that both his own fonne, and his brothers ſanne,w 
the A duatici had held in priſon vnder the name of hoſtages, were by Ceſar relea- 
ſed and ſent home againe Tod ons the aſcault -of the campe, hee had done 
== of himſelfe but by the pf of the Hate, anon wh ſuch was his 
condition, that the people had as great authoritie ouer him gn bimfelfe. bad in re- 
gard of the people : who were likewiſe inforced to this warre, becauſe they could nat 
ma and the ſudden inſurreition of the Galles, whereof his ſmall meanei might be 
<ſajpoot argument « For his experience was not ſolittle, to thinke hinſelfe able 
wag balls power to overthrow the people of Rome, but it Was @ generall nt- | 
hut Gallia, vpon this daje to aſsault all Czſars yarrizons, to the end | 
= _ might pot giue relicfe unto. another :Galles could not eaſuly denie the | 
requeſt of © Gulles. eſpecially when it concerned their publike libertie., Nowe haning | 
ſuiſſed that duetie Twhichhe owed to his countrey, hee had arope & to: Ceſar and wy 


benefites, in regard whereof, he admeniſhed them, and praied Titurins for the 
_ that yew. ho ras them, that he would d pracd7 to the (afe wk Te ” 
and his ſouldiers . There were a great number of Germaines. that { ear 

the Rhene,and rp wy Hf omdin two daies : and therefore et them adejſe th 

clues whether they 4, it good before the next barderers perceived it, to depart 
with their ſoldiers out of their wintering places, either to Cicero or Labienus, of whs 
the one was not paſt fiftie mile offs and t 0151 wrther : for bis awne part, 
ap 6 thew _ and that they ſhould hane ſafe | 
paſsage t through his territories ; for p38 Tara ken _—_ pleaſure to bis' (aa 


bimſelfe thankefull to Ceſar for his ben 
This ſpeech being ended, _A mbiorix departed, and Cen and lunius 
port thereof to the Lexates. | 


disburdenmn weary Ie LArrizons, an 


OBSERVATION S. 


7 Eander his counſell, wſethe foxes skin where the lyons faerh, | 

JW £ doth ſhew that che diſcourſe of ourtealon is ſoonertorrupred with | 

MH FIS) crrour, then the of our bodie' are ouercome with force. 

SSA For oftentimes the minde is ſo diſquieted, with the extremitic 

of of perrtbaton, that neither the apprehenſion can take ſound inſtructions, nor 

it determine of that which is moſt for our good: but according as| 

wb 10n ſhall happen to raigne in our diſpoſition; ſo are we caried head- 

long tothe ruine of our fortune, without ſenſe of errour, or miltruſt of wel- 

ſucceeding: where as the bodic continuerh firme-in his owne ftrengrin, and 

is ſubje onelic to a greater waight of power , by which it maic e ſub- 

dued and ouerthrowen. It behooueth vs therefore to rake good heed , thar 

our ſureſt holde bee nor vnfaſtened by the ſubtiltic of the foxe , , when \ 
L 1j. at 


Py _Y 
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hath continued firme againſt" the force" of the Lyon : and that the treche: 
'rie of the ſpirit doe not diſaduantage thoſe meanes,, which either bir owe 
power or oportunitie, hath. gained' in out aQions. VVherein a' corfimander 
cannot haue a berter rule'for his dire&ion\ then' to beware, that violence of 
paſſion doe not hinder the courſe of ſoand'deliberation:'and withall; to bee 
jealous of whatſocuer an enemie ſhall;either by ſpeech-or ation, ſeeme to 
thruſt ypon him, how coloutable ſocuer the reaforis mate be, which are allead: 
ged ro induce him thereunto :"For firſt, if the minde be not confirmed by the 
vertue of her better faculties; td reſiſt the motion of fruitleſſe apprehenhons, 
it may eaſilybee ſeduced cirher by feare 'or vaine* imitginarion, diffidenir e6n- 
ceptions or ouer eaſie credulitie,, with manie other fuch diſturbing powers, 
from that waie, which a 20d diſcretion'and an vnderftanding , free frompaſ 
ſion, would haue taken. Firſt therefore Tholde it neceffarie, to haut the'con. 
fiſtorie of our indgment well Tertled, with afirme reſlution, and with the pre. 
ſence of the minde, before wee enter” iritodeliberation of ſuch thinges ; as arc 
made happie vnto vs by good dire@tion-.*And thenthis, amongſt other cir 
cummſtances, will giue ſome helpe'to a good concluſion; when we confiderhoy 
improbablc-itis, that an enemie, whoſe chicfeſt care is to'weaken his iduer. 
rie, and bring him to ruine, ſhould aduiſehim'df anie thing thar rhaie'concere 
his good;"vnleſſe the profite; which he hinaſelfe ſhall thereby gather, doe fare 
excecde tharwhich the contrarie part may expeR, I grant that 'in civill warres 
where there are many friendes on cither partic, arid haue the aduerſe cauk x 
deere vntothemt as their owne there are"6ftentimes many aduerriſement gi 
ven, which proceede fromi'# true and fincere affeftion, and mate tiduantyge 
the partie whom it concetneth, as well in preventing any danger, as in thefur 
therance of their cauſe ; and therefore are not altogether tobe neglefted, bu 
to be waied-by circumſtances, and accordingly to be refpetted; whereof we: 
haue manie pregnant examples in the ciuill warres of France, and parriculatly 
lin Monſieur La Now his diſcourſes : But where there are two Armies, differen 
in nation, language and humor, contending for that which peculiarly belon 
geth vnto one of them ; where care to keepe that which is deareſt vntothem, 
poſleſſeth the one,and hope of gaine' ſtirreth vpthe other ; there is commonlic 
ſuch an vniuerfall hatred betrweene them, that they are to looke for ſmall 
'-- "aduantage, by aduertifements fromthe enemie: which if the Ro- | 
mans wp conſidered, this rye on hadnot 
+ nor brought them to +} 
' rume;:;. 
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"CHAP. X;. . 
The Romans call acouncellyponthis advertiſe; 
 ment,and reſolue to depart, and igyne them-. 
. +. +», ſeluesro ſomeother of the - 


Joghoupg 30) Sham) a; hut 
HE Romans being troubled at the ſodainneſſe of the matter, 
albeit thoſe Shpoger wa [Ppecn by an enemic ,yet they thought 
them no wayta be neglected; but eſpecially it moued Hem, jor 
that it was intredible that the Eburenes , becing baſe and 0 
no reputation , aur ſt of themſelues make war againſt the peop 
| d | of Rome: and therefore they propounded the matter in a coun- 
| - cell, wherein there grew agreat contronerſic among them:L. 
Arunculeins and moſt of the Tribunes , and Centurions of the firſt orders, thought 
it not good to conclude of any _— rsſblie , nor to depart out of their winterin 
campes, without expreſſe comman ment from Ceſar; foraſmuch 4s they wer bb | 
toreſiſt nener ſo great apower yyerenen of their Germans , haning the garizons we 
fortified: an argument merreef was, that they had valiantly withſtood the foal 
ſault of the enemy, and gtuen themmany wounds. Neither wanted they anie victu- 
als, and before that prowiſion which they had was ſpent, there would come ſuccor fro 
other garizons ad Fram Ceſar... A ndto conclude, what was more diſhonorable, 
gf ere of greater inconſtancy,then to conſult of their waightteſt aff aires, ” the 
aduertiſememt of an enemy ? Tituruss urged vehementhie to the contrarie, that it 
then would be too late for them to ſecke aremedie , when agreater power of the e- 
nemy , accompanied with the Germans , were aſſembled 2g ainſt them; or when anie 
blow were ginen to anie of the next wintering campes hee: tooke Czſar to be gone 
into Italie, for otherwiſe the Eburones, would not haue come ſo proudly to the camp. 
Let them not reſpet# the authour, but the thing it ſelfe; the Rhene was not far off, 
aud hee knewe well that the onerthrow of _Ariouiſtus, and their former wittortes, 
were greeuous to the Germans. The Galles were vexed with the contumelies they 
hadreceined , being brought HOT to the Romaine Empire ,and hauing loſt 
their former reputation in deeaes of armes. And to conclude, who would imagine 
that CAmbiorix ſhould enterpriſe ſuch a matter, without any ground, or certaintie 
thereof? but howſoener thinges itoode , his counſell was ſure , and could bring no 
. | harme: for if there were no worſe thing intended,they ſhould Put goe ſafelie to the 
next garizons; or otherwiſe, if the Galles conſpired with the Germans, their onelie 
ſafetie conſiſtedin celeritie. A 5 for the counſell of Cotta, and ſuch as were of the 
contrarie opinion , what expettation conld be had thereof? wherein if there were 
not preſent danger; yet ofaredy famine was to be feared by long ſiege. The diſpu- 
tation being thus continued oneither part , and Cotta withthe Centurions of the 
firſt orders, earneſtly rep ning it z doe as pleaſe you, ſince you will needeshane 
it ſo, ſaith Sabinus;, and that he ſpake with aloud woice, that a Sreat art of the ſol- 
diours might well heare him , For 1 am not he that moſt feareth death among, Jus 
Z ty- : 
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[et tbeſe be wiſe: and if any miſchance happen vnto them , they ſhall aske account 
ered at hrhands ; much as if thou wouldeſt let them, they might ioine them. 
ſelues within 2.4aies to the next garizons,C+ with them ſuſt ame what chance ſoener 
their common deſtinie ſhould allot them; and not periſh with famine and ſword lit; 
| a people caſt off and abandoned from their fellowes, After theſe wordes,they began 
to riſe out of the councell ; but holde was laide pon them both; entreatie was made 
that they would not 8bitinatelie bring all unto a deſperate hazard, the matter yy 
all one whether thty went or ſtaiea, ſo that they all agreed upon one thing ; whery 
in diſagreeing , there was no likelihood of well doing : the diſputation was proloy- 
ged ntill midnight ; at length Cotta yeelded, and the ſentence of Sabinus tooke 
6. A nd thereupon it was proclaimed, that they ſhould ſet forth by the breake 
of day : the reſt of the night was ſpent in watching, euery ſoldjor {ought out vba 

had to tarry with him , and what he ſhould be conſtrained to leaue behind bimz 
ſuch neceſſaries, as he had prepared for winter : all things were diſpoſedin ſuch ſori, 
to make the [oldzours belecue that they could not ſtay without danger, 
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BALDRY Y the reſolution in this diſputation, it appeareth how little a grave 
N 192'Y) and wiſe deliberation auaileth , whenit is impugned with the vio- 
9) 8 lence of , according to the truth of my former obſeruxt- 
P on; for the matter was well reaſoned by Cotta, and his poſitions 
ypon thinges certaine , and well knowne to the whole councel: 
; | and yet the feare of Sabinus was ſuch,that it caried the concluſion by ſuch ſup 
ſed aſſertions, as the qualitie of his paſſion had rarified for true principles 
cing grounded altogether vpon that which the enemy had ſuggeſted, and not 
n any certaine knowledge of the truth : neither is it often ſcene, when 2 
nie diſputeth ypon matters of ſuch conſequence, that their deliberai- 
ons are alrogether cleere from ſuch troubleſome motions, but that it will ſom- 
what incline tothe partialitie of a ſtrong affeRion ; ſo powerfull is paſſion 
in the gouernment of the ſoule , and ſo intereſſed in the other faculties, And 
this is one cauſe of the vncertainty of mans judgement, from whence all con- 
trarie and different opinions do ariſe. Neither is this ſo ſtrange a matter, that a 
councell of-warre ſhould ſo much varic in caſe of deliberation, when as many 
eſpcciall points of military diſcipline remaine yet vndecided; hauing the aw 
thoritic of the great Commaunders of all ages, to ratihe the trueth oneither 
parte ; whereot I coulde alleage many examples. But concerning the iſſue 
and t of our deliberations, what can bee more truclic ſaide then that of 
the ? 
Etmal? Cdn" IEP" e#,prudentiafallax, 
Nec fortunaprobat cauſas, ſequiturque merentes ; 
Sed vagaper cunttos nullo a1ſcrimme fertur : 
Scilicet eft aliud quod nos cogatque regatque . 
Mains, & in proprias ducat mortalialeges. 
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COMMENTARIES, LIB.V. 183 | 
© Notwithſtanding, foraſmuch as our wifdome 1s not {0 ſubiect ro fortune, bur 
chat it may comprehend within it ſelfe , the good direQion of moſt of the oc- 
currences, which fall within the courſe of our buſineſſe ; or if we muſt needes 
miſcarrie , yet it ſonwhart helpeth our ill fortune rothinke , that we went 
beſt probabilities ; it ſhall not be amiſſe to ſet down ſome rules for the berter 
dire&ting of a mature conftltation, VWherein we are to vqderſtand , that as all 
our knowledge ariſeth from ſome of ourſenſes , and our "Wiſes comprehende 
onely particularities, which being caried vnto the apprehenſion, are diſpoſed 
into formes and degrees, cor either concur or diſagree in their 
ſeuerall properties: from whence there ariſe intellefual notions, and rules of 
Arte; wherein the ſcience of rhe ſaid particulars confiſteth : ſo hee that inten- 
deth to debate a matter, with ſound deliberation , muſt deſcend from confuſed 
| conceptions and a knowledge in generall, to the exact diſtinftion 'of particu- 
lar parts ,which are the occurrences to be directed , andthe material! ſubſtance 
of cuery ation : he therfore that can giue belt direCtion, cither by experience, 
or judicious diſcourſe, concerning ſuch particularities as are incident to ti 
matter propounded , can beſt aduiſe which is the ſafeſt way to auoid the oppo- 
ſirion of contradicting natures . But to make this ſomewhart plainer, I will al- 
leage 2. examples: the one moderne in caſe of conſultations the other ancient, 
_-/ may ſceme notſo pertinent to this matter, in regard it'is a meere Apology, 
yer foraſmuch as it freely cenſureth the quality of particular circumſtances, it 
may giue great light to that which we ſecke after. | 

The moderne example is taken out of Guicherdin , from the warres which 
Lewis the French King had with the Pope and the Venerians , concerning the 
ſtate of Ferrara and the Duchic of Milan: wherein rhere aroſe a controuerſic 
among the French captaines, whether it were better to go directlie to ſeeke the 
enemy,who albeit were lodged in a ſtrong and ſecure place,yer there was hope, 
that with the virtue of armes and importunirie of artilleric , they mi hoe | 
diſlodged and driuen to a retreit: or otherwile, to take the way either of Modi- 
na or Bolognia, that ſo the enemy for feare of looſing either of thoſe rownes, 
mightquittheir holde, and by that meancs Ferrara ſhould bee freed from the 
warre', Monſieur Chaumont the Generall of the French, inclined to the for-} 
mer aduiſe: Bur Triuulce, a man of great authoritie and experience , hauing |- 
beene an executioner in 18, battailes , reaſoned thus in particulars to the con- 
trary.Ve debare (faith he) to gp ſecke the enemy to fight with him; and I haue 
alwaics heard great captaines holde this as a firme principle : Not to atrempr 
the fortune of abartel}, vnleſle there be cither an offer of an eſpeciall aduan-| 
tape, or otherwiſe, compulſion by neceſſiric , The rules of warre giue itto the 
enemythat is the inuader , and: hathvndertaken the conqueſt ot Ferrara, to 
ſeeke to aſlaile and charge vs; but to vs, to whom it is ſufficient to defende our 
ſclues, it cannot be but1mpertinent to vndertake an ation , contrary to all di- 
rection and diſcipline of war, Iam of opinion, which is confirmed by euident 
reaſon, that there is no poſsibility ro execute that deuiſe, butto our harmes 
and diſaduantage: for we cannor go totheir campe but by the ſide of a hill, a 
{treight and narrowe way , where all our forces cannot be imploied ; and yet 


| they. 


for our neceſſarie nouriture, but expe& the things to come after; which inrez- 
ſon ought to go with vs. To attempt newe enterpriſes, whereofthe vitrie i 
leſſe certaine then the perill, is contrarie to the grauitie and reputation of ale 
der; and in actions ofhe warre,thoſc enterpriſes are pur to aduenture, that are 
done by will and not by reaſon. Many difficulties may compell vs to make ow 
aboade there, two or three daies; yea the ſnowes and raines ioyned with the ex. 
wemiric of the ſeaſon, may ſuffice to detaine vs : how ſhall we then doe for vic- 
tuals and forrages ? Vhar ſhall we be able to doe in the warres, wanting the 
thinges that ſhould giue vs ſtrength and ſuſtenance? VWhar is he that conlide 
reth not, how dangerous itis to go ſecke theenemie in a ſtrong campe, andto 
be driven at one time to fight againſt them, and —_ the diſcommoditic of 
the place? If we compell them not to abandon their campe, wee cannot but 
be intorced to retire za marter of grear difficultie in a countrey ſo wholy againl 
vs, and where eueric little disfauour will turne to our great diſaduantage, ie 

And thus proceeded that graue diſcourſe, inthe diſcouerie of the particuly 
'Occurrences, incident to that enterpriſe; which being laied open to their confy 
ſed iudgments,did manifeſtly point at the great diſaduantages,which were to be 
vndergone, by that attempt, 

The other example is of more antiquitie, taken out of Tacitus, and concer- 
neth the araignment of certaine ſenatours, for the friendſhip that had paſt be- 
tweene: Sejanus and them, Amongſt whom M. Terentius thus anſwered for 
himſelfe; according as it hath of late been publiſhed by tranſlation. 

It would be peraduenture lefſe behoouctull for my eſtate to acknowledge, 
then todenie the crime I am charged with: but happe what happe mai, I will 
confeſle that I haue beene Seianus friend, and that 1 deſired fo to bee, and that| 
after I had obtaincd his friendſhip, I was glad of it. I had ſeene him ioint officer] 
with my father, in the gouernment of the pretorian cohort; and not long after 
in managing the cittic affaires, and matters of warre: his kinfemen and allies 
were aduanced to honour, as eueric man was inward with Sejanus , ſo he was 

aced by Czfar : and contrariwiſe, ſuch as were not in his fauour, lived in 
= 1 diſtreſſed with pouertie. Neither doe I alleadge any man for an ex- 
ample of this ; all of vs who were not priuic to his laſt attemprs, with the dan- 
ger of my onely cſtate I will defend: not Seianus the Vulſinienſis, but a part of 

Claudian and Iulian familic, which by alliance hee had entered into; thy 


ſonneinlawCztar, thy companion inthe Conſulſhip, and him, who tookevp 
on him thy charge of admuniſtring the common-wealth, wee did _—_— 
w and | 
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COMMENTARIES, LIB.V. 185 | 
| and honor. It 8 not our part to1udge of him,whom thou doeſt exalt aboue the | 
reſt, nor for what conſiderations: to thee the higheſt iudgementof thinges the 
gods haue giuenz and to vs the glory of obedience is left. We looke into thoſe 
thinges which we coma _— , whom thou TIER , whome thou 

aduance-to-honours ; who haue greatcſt power of hurting or helping, 
which Scianus to haue had,no man will denie. The Princes hidden thoughts, 
or ifhe go abour any ſecret drift, it is not lawfyl to ſound, and dangerous ;nei- 
ther ſhalt thou inthe ende reach vnto them. Thinke not onely Lordes of the 
ſenate , of Scianus laſt daic; but of ſixteene yeeres , in which wee did likewile | 
fawne vppon and court Satrius, and Pomponius ; and tobe knowne vnto 
his freed men and partners,was reckoned for a high faubiit ; VVhat then ? 
ſhall this defence bee generall , and nor diſtinguiſhed, but a contulion made 
| | of times paſt , and his latter ations ? nog bur ler it by juſt boimdes and 
tearmes be deuided-: lerthe treafons againſt the commonwealth, the inten- 
tions of murdering the Emporyk bee puniſhed ; bur as for the friendſhips, 
dueties, pleaſures and good turnes , the ſame ende ſhall diſcharge and quir 
thee , O Czfar , and vs | The conſtancie of this Oration preuailed fo 
much , that his Accuſers were puniſhed with exile, And thus wee ſee howe 
particularities decide the controuerlie , and make the waie plaine to good 
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CHAP. Xt, 


The Romaines take their iourney towardes 


the next legion ; and are ſet vpon by 
. the Galles, 
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DP and down anddiſpoſedbr cohorts, but jo fearefully and afrer ſuch a faſhion, a 
cUthines 3 ge uy him, as it happeneth for the moſt part to ſuch, as ung" 


ced to conſult in the tſtante of exetution. - 
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* THE OBSERVATION. 


I T nowe plainelie appearcth, by this negligent and ill ordered 
F=4! march, and the mnlooked for incounter whichthe Galles gaue 


zeſtion of Ambiorix , with an approbation of a certaine 
h;and laied that for a principle,which a diſcourſe free from paſ. 
ſion would haue diſcerned to be but weake , and of no probabilitic : which {6 
much the more amazed Titurius , by howe much his apprehenſion had erred 
from the truth, and betraicd good counſell to a courſe full of danger; which 
as Czſar noteth,mult needes fall vypon ſuch, as are then to ſecke for direion 
when the buſineſſe requireth execution. I haue handled alreadic the inconue- 
niences of diſappointment ; and therfore at this time wil but bring ir only into 
remembrance, that wee may take the greater care to preuent an accident of 
that nature : wherein, as the beſt remedie for an cuill is to foreſee it, according 
to the ſaying , preuiſa perennt mala; ſo the” greareſt miſchiefe in an euill, is 
when it commeth vnthought of, and beſides our expeRartion; for then it f4l- 
leth vpon vs with a ſupernatural waight , and affrighteth.the minde with a ſu- 
perſtitious aſtoniſhment , as though the diuine | png had preuented our del- 
lignements , withan irrcmediable calamitie, and cut off our appointment with 
a contrarie decree: although peraduentute rhe thing ix ſelfe carie no ſuch im- 
portance , but might be remedied , ifwee were but prepared with an opinion, 
thatſuch a thing might happen . Ic were no\ll counſel! therefore , what reſo- 
lution ſocuer bee taken, to make as full account of that which may fall out to 
crolle our intentions , as that which is likelic to happen from the direQi- 
on of our chiefeſt prone : and ſo we ſhall be ſure to haue a 
preſent mind in the middeſt of our occaſions,and 
fecele no further danger,then that which 
the nature of the thing 
inforceth, . 
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The Romans caſt themſelues into ar Otbe; 
and are mucl*d;ſcouraged, 


| 7 T Cotta, who had before thought that theſe things might 


þ9 | happen by the waie , and for that cauſe would not bee the au- 
fl) thor of the iourney , was not wanting in anie thing that con- 
WEN cerned their common ſafetie : for both in callin n the 
o\ Cl /oldiours and inconragine them, heeexecuted t e of a| 
ANI | Commander, and in th wy the dutic of ae « CHnd 
OE, 44 re, 


I 

* when they found, that by reaſon of the length of thtir troupe, 
they were not able in their owne perſons to ſee all thinges doone , and to gine direc- 
tion in enerie place z they cauſed it to bee procliimed , that t hould, all forſake 
their baggage , andcaſt themſelues into an Orbe : which direttion , although in 
ſuch a caſe bee not to be reprooned; yet it fell out ill fanoredlie: for it both abated 
the courage of the Romans , and gaue the enemie greater incouragement, ina/- 
much as it ſeemed that that courſe was not taken, but wppon a great feare and in 
extremitie of perill . Moreouer, it happened , as it coulde not dtherwiſe choſe 

that the ſoldiours went from their  Enſignes , to take from the cariages fach 
thinges as were moſt deere vnto them: and there was nothing heard amongſt them 
but clamours and weepings . But the Barbarous Galles were not to learne howe 
to carrie themſelues : for their Commaunders cauſed it to bee proclaimed, that 
no man ſhoulde ſlurre out of hu place 1 for the prate was theirs, and all that the 
Romaines had laide- aparie , was reſerned for them: and therefore let them ſup- 
poſe that al things conſifted jn the vittorie . The Romans were equal to the Galles, 
both in number of men and valour; and albeit they were deſtitute of good Cap- 
taines, andof good fortune , yet they repoſed in their manhoode al the hope of their 
ſafety: and as often as any cohort i{ſned out they failed not to make a great ſlaughter 
of the enemy on that part. 
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THE FIRST OBSERY ATION. 


ny 73 Haue alrcadic handeled thenature of an Orbe, withſuch pro- 
6 l- 1! perties as are incident to a circle; wherein I ſhewed the con; 
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Y E&©} ucniencie of this ce, inregarde of ſafe and ſtrong imbat- 
ay > CE Lane Mig LO eh Guat ie” , 
<=ZS&5 that as it is the beſt manner of imbartailing for a defenſive 

, ang therefore neuer vied but in extremities ſowe mult be very care- 
full, char the ſodaine beraking of our ſelues to ſuch a refuge , doe nor more 
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188 BSERVATIONS VPON CASARS _ 
[Hem . For vnleſſe a leader be carefull ro keepe his men1n courage , that their | 
hearts may bee free from deſpaire and amazement, what profit can there ariſe 
from any diſpoſition or bodie ſocuer,, when the particular members ſhall bee 


ſenceleſle of that duty , which belongeth vntothem? for order is nothing bur 


' 


an = to courage, giuing meanesto anage our valour with aduantage, 


In the warre of Africke wee reade , that, Czfars legions being incircled about 
with great ultitudes of enemies, were forced to make an Orbe ; burhe quick- 
lie turned it to a better vſe, by aduancing the two Corners two-contrary waies, 
and ſo deuided the enemy into two partes 3 and then beate them backeto their 


| great diſaduantage. 
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THE SECOND OBSERFY ATION. 


we Necde not ſtand ypon this order which the Galles heere tooke , con- 

\ cerning pillage , thatno ſoldior ſhould forſake his ſtation, or diſranke 
F2 himſelte in hope of ſpolle ; which is a thing that from the very infan- 
Bea cicof warres hath otren changed the forrune of the day , and folde 
the honor of a publike viRorie, for priuare Jucre and petty pilfering. Amongſt 
other examples , let that which Guichardine reporteth of the bartell of Taro, | 
ſuffice rowarne a well dirccted armie, as, well by the good which Charles 
theeighth of that name, King of France , recciued at that time , as by the 
loffe which the Italians felt by that diſorder, not to ſecke after pillage vatil the 
victory be obtained. wan es 3. of | 
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THE THIRD OBSERVATION, 


Q 


4 Plainerh as the only want, which theſe Romans had to cleere them- 


| = -=Z11 He inſufficiency of theſe Commanders, whereof Czſar now com- 
gat] 10 
) 1 ſelues of this daunger; bringeth to our conſideration that which 


- 


former times haue made a queſtion , whichis , whether it were the | 
vertue of the Roman leaders , or the _ of their ſoldiers , that inlarged their 
Empireto that greatnes , and madetheir people and ſenate Lords of the world? 
Polybius waighing the cauſes of a victorie, which the Carthagineans gained 
of the Romans, by the counſell and good direCtion of one Zantippus a Greci 
an, haying before that time receiued divers ouerthrowes , during the time of 

ofe warres in Africke 3 concluded, that it was more inthe worthines of the 
Commanders, then in any extraordinary vertue of the ſoldiours , that the Ro- 
mans atchieued ſo many conqueſts, And befides the preſent e le of Zan- 
tippus,he confirmed his opinion with the proceedings of Hannibalhwhofrom 
the beginning of theſecond punicke warre, ſtill gainedof the Roman Empire, 
enlarging the territories of Carthage, and ſtreightening the iutiſdition of 
mightic Rome, vnrill it had got a leader matchable to that ſubtle Carthagine- 
an, and found a Scipioto confront their Harmibal. Tothis may be cg that 
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COMMENTARIES, LIB, Y,, 07 189 | 
fimous battell berweene the olde Romans, and the Taff Latines; wherem| + 
both parties were equally ballaunced, both in number and quality of their ſoul- 
A dicrs,hauing both the ſame Armes,the ſame vſe of their weapons, and the ſame 
diſcipline, as if it had beene in a Ciuill warre: neither could fortune tell by the | 
preſence of their Armies, where to beſtowe her fauour, or where to ſhewe her 
diſdaine; but that the worthineſle of the Roman leaders brought the oddes in 
the triall, and made Rome great with the ruine of the Latines, Whereby ir ap- 
peareth, how much it importeth the whole fortune of an Armie, to haue alea- 
der worthie ofthe place which he holdeth: foraſmuch as nothing«doth make a 
greater difference of inequalitie berweene two equall Armies, then the wiſe- 
dome and experience of a grauie commander, or the diſabilirie of an vnskil- 
full leaderz which ate ſo powerfull intheir ſeuerall effects, that there is grea- 
ter hope of a heard of Hartes led by aLyon, then of (o many Lyons conduc- 
ted by a Harte, | | 
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CHAP. XIII, 


Ambiorix directeth the Galles how they might 
beſt fpht with aduantage, and fruſtrate 
+ the weapons of Romaine * = 
_* fouldeers, % ; | 0 


= HE which thing when _A mbiorix perceiged ; he commanded 
| [an his men to throwe their caſting weapons a farre off, and keepe 
| to Þ \ themſelues from comming neareat hand, and where the Ro- 
WR NY mans charged vpon them to giue waie z and againe, as. they 
2 =S ſawe them retire to their enſugnes, then fo poſe them. Which 
8) Ut Lz ' commandement was ſo diligently obſerued by the Galles, that 
tC TG as oft as any cohort ſallied out of the Orbe to give an aſſault, | 
the enemie gaue backe as faſt as they could; and in the meane time there was no help, 
but that part muſt be left naked and open ta the inconuenience of cafting weapons ; 
and againe, as they retired to their place, they were circummented as wy them 
tat lad given e unto them, as by ſuch as ſtood next about them : _Andif they 
went about to keepe their ground, they could neither helpe themſelues by their man- 
hood ; nor landing thicke together auoide the dartes that ſuch a multitude caſt wp- 
on them : and yet notwithſtanding theſe inconueniences beſides the woundes which 
they had receined, they ſtood ful, at, their defence, and haning ſo ſpent the greate## 
part of the daie ( for they had « fongr eight houres together) they counted othing dif: 
honourable or unworthie of themſelues. KR 
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THE OBSERFY ATION, 


 alreadie ofthe manner of theRoman fight , conſiſting 
in good diſpoſition of imbartailing, and in firme ſtan. 
£2 and buckling at handy-blowes: as may oppenreſy this citcum- 
©25) ſtance, where Ambiorix forbiddeth his men to buckle with them, 
butto giue backe and follow on againe, as the lightneſſe of their Armes gaue 
them oportunitic. Inlike manner in the firſt booke of the Ciuill warres, in 
the bartell betweene Czfar and Aﬀeanius, it appearcth, that Czfar his ſouldi. 
ers were bound to keepe their araie, not to leaue their enfignes, nor without? 
waightie occaſion to torſake their ſtations appointed them: whereas the Af- 
| franians fought thinne , and ſcattered here and there; and if they were hard 
laied vnto, they thought itno diſhonour to retire and giue backe, as they had 
learned of the Portugals, and other Barbarous nations, 


CHAP. XINIL 


The Romans are ouerthrowen. 


DIR HEN T; een, wy the yeare b ” per ious co 
nw mipile of t on, 4 Valiant man an eat authoriti, 
be S hal bh his eo res through with a Teeeli : and 9.| 
UE Lucanins, of the ſame order, valiantly fighting to ſuccour hi 
a> ſonne, was ſlaine: and L. Cotta the Eats buſilie incou- 
C Ly raped all the Cohortes and Centuries, was wounded in the 
Re mouth with a ſling. Titurius mooued with theſe thinges, a: be 
beheld _A mbioris a farre off incouraging his men, ſent C. Pompeins vnto him, to 
intreat him that he would ſpare him Sis fouldiers . CA mblorix anſwered, that 
if he were deſirous to treat, he mieht : for he hoped to obtaine ſo' much of the people, 
to ſane the ſouldjers: but for himſelfe he ' Bane no harme 4t all; for the of 
rance whereof, he gaue him his faith . Titurias imparted the matter to Cotta, whoab- 
ſolutely denied to go to an armed enemie, and continued reſolute in that opinion. Ti- 
turius SENITS ſuch Tribunes and Centurions that were preſent, to follow him; 
and when he came neere to Ambiorix, being commanded to caſt awaie his armes, het 
obried, and willed thoſe that were with him, doe the ſame . In the meane time while 
they treated of the couditions, and Ambiorix. beyan a ſolenme proteſtation of purpoſe, 
Titurius was by little and little incompaſied ahout and ſlaine. Then according to their 
cuſtome, they cried vittorie, and taking vp a howling, charged the Romans with a 
| Praſants, and routed their troupes . There L. Cotta fights valiantly was flaine,| 
with the moſt part of the ſouldiers with him . The remnant retired into their campe, 
amang # whom I, Petroſidius the ——_ when he ſawe himſelfe ouercharged 
| with enemies, threw the Eaple wit 


WA 


the rampier, and fighting with a great cov 
ES rage, 


QT 


COMMENT ARIES, LIB. V. I9T 
rage, before the campe was flame . The reſt with much adoe indured the aſſault untill 
n:o ht, and in the nig ht being in deſpazre of all ſuccour ſlewe themſelnes encrie man : 
afew, that eſcaped from the battell, came by-vnknowne waies through the woods to 
Labienus, and certified him how all thmgs had fallen out. | 


_ 
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OBSERVATIONS. 


2285 Nd thus haue we heard of the / apps lofle, chat cur fel at atry one 
AY time Czfar his Armie, from the time that hee was firſt Pro- 
7H, confull in Gallia, vntothe ende of his ditatorſhip , For inthe two 
=&6y&>> ouerthrowes at Dirrachium, he loſt not aboue tcoo men, and in \ 
that at Gergouianot ſo manic : bur here fifreene cohorres were cut in pieces, 
which amounted to the number of 7000 men, or thereabout, VVhich maketh 
cowardice, and ill diretion the more hatefull, in regard that the grear victorie, 
whichhis valour obtained in Pharſalia, coſt him. bur the lives of rwo hundreth 
men. The reſolution of ſuch as returned tothe campe, witneſlerh the exceeding 
valour of the Roman ſouldier, if a valiant leader had had the managing thereot; 
orif Cotta alone had beene abſolute commander, there had beene great hop! 
of berter fortune in the ſucceſle: bur. here it happened as ir commonly Joh, 
that where there are many that are 4 ak (harers in the chiefe authorizic, the 
direction for the molt part followerh him that is more violent, in opinion then 
the reſt: which being aproperrie rather of  paſſion- rhen of iudicious diſcourle, 
forceth a conſent againſt the at oppoſition, of atruediſcerning vnder- 
ſtanding ; and fo End en Bp ont, that one coward, hauing place 
and authoritie in the councel, doth cither infe& or annihilate the ſound delibe- 
rations of the reſt of the leaders : for his timerouſneſle flicth alwaics-to-extre- 
mities, making him raſh in conſultation, peremptorie in opinion, and baſe in 
caſe of petill; all which are enemies to good ducection, and the onely inſtru- 
ments of miſchicuing fortune, 
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#1 HA P; XV. _ 


Ambiorix haſteth to beſiege Cicero .and ſtirreth . | 
vpthe Aduatici, the Nleruy; and ſo. | 
19 raſcth great power, EPL ES” 
X MB1ORIXtooke ſuch ſpirites vito. him upon this viForie, that 
I) with his horſemen he went immediatly unto the Aduatici, being the 
next borderers vpon his kinsdome, without intermiſtion of night 
commanding his footmen to follow him : The Adaatici being-ſtt 


img 
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wp to Commotion, the next daie after he came to the Nernyexhor- 
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I92 OBSERVATIONS VPON CASARS F: 
tine them not to let ſlippe this occaſuvn of taking to themſelues perpetuall lbertie, ind 
Aro them of he omans oh Ces hey had reteined . He tolde them that 
two Legates were alreadie ſlaine, and a great part of the Armic ouerthrowne : it was 
now no great matter, ſuddenly to ſurpriſe the legion that wintered with Cicero; ts 
the performance whereof, he offered himſelfe to be their aſsiſtant . Theſe remonſtran- 
ces eaſulie perſwaded the Neruy, and therefore they diſpatched ſpeedie meſtensers ty 
the Centrones, Grudy and other people under their dominion, and raiſed verie great 
forces, and with them they haſted to the tampe where Cicero wintered, before anie 
inkling of the death of Titurius was brought unto him. 
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THE OBSERF ATION. 


% £3) He ambitious and working ſpirit of Ambiorix, that could aempt 
iN [a to raiſe the baſeneſſe of a ſmall and ignoble ſtare, to ſo high apoint 
5 I of reſolution, that they durit aduenture vpon the Roman legions, 
OXY being ſetled in the ſtrengrh of their Empire, by the memoric of o 
manie viRories in Gallia : wanted now no meanes to make an overture to ay- 
niverſall commotion, propounding libertie and revenge to the Galles, two 
the ſweeteſt conditions that can happen to a Cp le, if rhey would but 
ſtretch outtheir ſands to take it, and follow that courle which his example had 
[proued ſure andeafie , Which mai ſerve to ſhewe, thar he thar will 
doubrfull and vnſafe Principles, will take > $1 aquantage from a proba- 
ble entrance, and make a ſmall beginning a ſufficient meanes for his greael! 
deſſignes. _ 7 | 
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CHAP.XVI, 


Cicero defendeth his campe from the ſurpriſe 


of the N{ eruy, 3 37 obin himſelfe 


_ againſt a ſiege, 


| d #9, FT happened to Citero alſo (as it coulde not otherwiſe chiſe) 
| Q \ that manie of the ſouldiers, that were gone into the woods fr 
mg timber and munition, were cut off by the ſudden approach of 

| the enemies horſemen . Theſe being Sy the Ebu- 


+ rones, Neruy, and Aduatici, with all their confederates and 


clientes , began to _aſtault the campe . The: Romans betooke 
14 Sam CA them ſpeedily to their weapons ;, and got wvpon the rampier, 
| with much'adoe they helde out that daie : for the Galles truſted much upon celeri 
|| tie, hoping if they ſped wellin that action, to be vidtors ener after. Cicero —_ 
[oa \ ters 
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ſetters with all ſpeede to Caeſar, promiſing great rewardes to him that ſhould @- 
rie them : but rh waies LY pom fr het the — were taken . In one 
night there was built in the campe 120 towers, of ſuch timber as was brought in 
for fortification, & whatſoener wanted of the reſt of the worke, was perfetted. The 
enemie the next daie with a farre greater power aſcaulted the campe, and filled 

the ditch : the Romans mage the The defence, as't y had done the daie before; the 
like was continued diners dates after . The Romaines made no intermiſtion of their | 
worke at anie part of the nip ht, nor gaue anit reſt either to the ſicke or the wounded. 
Whatſoeuer was needfull for the next daies = was provided in a readineſſe the 
nicht before z, a great number of ſtakes hardened in the fire were prepared , and ma- | 
nie murall piles were made ;, the towers were floored mm their ſtories, Pinacles and 
Parapets were ſet up of hurdles : and Cicero himſeife being ſickly, and of a weake | 
conſtitution, tooke not ſo much leaſure as to reſt himſelfe in the night time, ſo that | 
the ſonldiers of their owne accord compeld him, by intreatie, to ſpare himſelfe, 
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THE OBSERVATION. | 


EI His Q. Cicero is ſaid to bee the brother of Marcus Cicero the fa- 
WI Natl mous Oratour,& to him were the letters ſentwhich are found in his 
(7 <1 Epiltles, direted 2winofratri.lti this Morton, deſerued 
= .c orcat reputation, inthe true cenſure of honor, as euer his brother 

did for his eloquence, pro Roſtris . And if it had beenthe others fortune to haue 
i lik ſeruice,he would haue made it the greareſt exploirrhateuer 


rmed the 
qua: had atchicued by armes: wherein particularly may be commendedthe 
diligence and induſtrie, which was vſed in raiſing ſo manie towers, in ſo ſmall a 


time; for prouiding the night before, ſuch hinges as-were neceſſaric ſor the 
s ha 


nexr daies defence; for making ſo manie ſtakes hardened at the ende with fire, 
for the defence of the rampier; and for the ſtore of theſe rurall piles, which re- 
ſembled the forme of the ordinarie pile, but were farre on and waightier 
in regard they wereto be caſt from the rampier z which gaue them ſuch 
aduautage, by reaſon of the height, that being caſt by a ſtrong 
' and well praQtiſed arme, they were verie 
efcuall and of great 
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CHAP. XVIL 


The Neruij propound the ſame things to Cicero 
which «A mbiorix had done to Sabinus. 


bur arereicRed. 


& HEN the Princes and chiefe commanders of the Neruy, which 
| 2% had anie entrance of ſpeech and cauſe of acquaintance with Ci- 
FO | Cer0, ſonified their deſire to ſpeake with him - which bein 
OY cranes, the propondel the thing they hd jet { 
je &. ceiue Sabinus ; all Gallia was in _Armes ; the Germans were 
b | > come ower the Rhene;Ceſar and the reſt were beſieged in their 
> Cre or > wintering campes , Sabinus and his men were cut in preces ; 
notwithſtanding they carried this minde to Cicero, that they refuſed nothing but 
their wintering among them, they might depart in ſafetie whither they would, with- 
out difturbance or feare of danger .. Cicero onely made this anſwere : that it was not 
the cuſtome of the pegple of Rome, to take anie article or condition from an armede- 
nemie; but if they would laie their armes aſide, let them wſe his furtherance inthe 
matter, and ſend ſome to negotiat it with Ceſar ; there was great hope inregard of 
bis iuſtice and equitie, that the ſhould not returne vnſatiſſied. 


THE OBSERVATION. 


T7 He firſt attempt, which Ambiorix made vpon the campe of Sabi- 
"J ep nus and Cortra, was but ſhort ; but here what with the pride of the 
J AM former viforie, and the great multitude of the aſſailants, they con- 
Sz tinucd itlonger, in hope to carrie it by aſſault : for the firſt afoul of| 
a place, eſpecially when it commeth by waie of ſurpriſe, is of greater hope to 
the aſſailant, and of greater danger to the defendant, then ſuch as afterward arc 
made in the ſequell of the warre: for afterthe firſt brunt, the heate of the eneny | - 
is much abated, as well through the nature of a hot deſire, which is moſt vio- 
lent in the beginning, and afterward groweth colde and remiſle;as alſo with the 
harmes and perill which they meere with inthe incounterz and on the contra- 
rie ſide, the defendants hauing withſtood the firſt furie, wherein there is moſt 
terrour and diſtruſt, grow more confident and better aſſured of their manhood, 
and in experience of their ſtrength ſtand firme againſt anie charge wharſocuer. 
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R ni ae 
CHAP. XvItlL | 
The Nervij beſiege Cicero, with ditch and a 
rampier, and worke meanes t0ſet fire Th 

| T5 on their rents; __ | dt 
2 CDGrRE HE Nerwuy diſappointed of this hope, carried « ditch and «| 
VR | => rampl hut any a gs iro wh, 
AY the ditch 15 foote deepe; which they had learned of the | 


Ls 

/ 

k& Romaines , partly by Connerſant a! them certaine 
| ; yeares before, and partly by the priſoners and captiives which| 


xD ) they had taken;but they had no yron tooles fit for that pi 
: | but were driuen to cut vp turfe with their ſwirds, and gati 
urth with their hattds, and carrie it away with their mantles and gaberdines.Wher- 
by may be gathered, what a multitude of men there were at the ſieve ; for in leſſe then 
three houres, they f niſhed the fortification of fifteene miles in circuit . The daies fol- 
lowing the enemy built towers to the heis ht of the rampier, prepared great hooks and 
ſfrong penthouſes, or ſanegardes of boords and timber, according as the captiues had 
2iuen them inſlrattion . The ſequenth daie of the ſiege being a very windie date, they 
caſt hoat bullets of claie out of ſlinges,and burning dartes vpon the cabines of the Ro- 
mans, which after the manner of the Galles, were thatthed with frawe : theſe ca- 
bines were quickly ſet on fire, which by the violence of the winde was carried oner all 
the campe 3 the enemie preſiing forward with a great clamour, as though the viftorie 
were alreadie gots, ge to bring. their Turrets and Teftudines to the rampier, 
:nd to ſcale it with ladders. But ſuch was the valouy of the Roman ſouldiers, that al- 
beit they were ſcorched on all ſides with fire, and oner-charged with multitude 
weapons, and ſaw all their wealth war 99 $8 their face; yet no man forſooke t 


rampier, or ſcarce looked backe at that which had happened, but they all fought vals- 
antly, and with an exceeding courage. | vin 
OBSERFATIONS, 


His one example may ſerue :0ſhew the excellencie of the Romaine | 
#1 diſcipline, and the wiſedomie of the firſt founders of that Arte: for 
BY they perceiuing that the fortune of warres conſiſted chictelie in the | 
= maſtering of particular occurrences, trained their ſouldiers in that | 
forme of diſcipline, as might ſtruggle with inconueniences, and _—_— | 
tions of contradiRting accidents; and ſo ouerwage all difficulties and hin 

ces, with a conſtantperſeueration and a: courage inuincible , For the great at-| 
tempting ſpirit of an ambirious commider, that ſcekerh to ouertop the trophes | 
of honour, with the memorie of his exploites, will quickly periſh by his owne | 
direction, if the inſtruments of execution be weaker, then the meanes which | 
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Tead him to his deſſignments. For where the waight is greater then | 
the engine will ſooner breake, then lifrir yp 2Ler a diſcreet leader therefore % 
lJeuell his opp ts. thathis reſolution may not  exccede the abilitie of his parti- 
icular means firſt ler him be well afſureqwhat his ſouldiers can doe, before 
'he reſolue whathe will doe : or otherwiſe, ler him ſo inable them by diſcipline 
and inftrudtions according to theexarple'of the old Romaps, that their worth 
maie anſwere the height of his defires and follow his aſpiring minde, with are. 
ſolution grounded vpon knowledge and valour z andſo m their ability the 
groundof his defhgnes, he ſhallneuer faile of ineanes ro.'performe what he in- 

' | rendeth . The want of this conſideration hath; within thefe late yeares, repaide 
ont commanders. in many partes of Chriſtendome with lofſe and diſhonour;| 
| | when as they meaſured rey h humour of cheir-poore necdie and vndiſci plined 
| fouldier, by hs garbe of their ambitious thoughtes, and {olaide ſuch 5 279 

of difficulnie, as were verie vnſurable in the particularitic of OCCuTrences to that, 
whichrheir ſouldiers were fit ro execute. | 
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CHAP; *XIX. 


The zmulation betweene two 'Centurions, Pulkio, 


aid Va arenus, with their fortunes m 
\ thei incounter. 


=" HERE water Tphaprul ain men, Titus Pulfio,and 

ag | I. YVarenus Centurions , commins on d'pace to the dipnitic ofthe 
Ih! firſt orders >theſe two were, at continuall debate which of them 
| ſhould be preferred one before another £9: ewery yeare contendei 

of, hay warns with much ſtrife ſirife and me Pulfio 


Ja time, that the fortification was very aulted, calle! 
© fo Varenus, and asked him why 5 nar; ood 4 ws or what 


other place he did looke for to make triall of his manhood? this is hed, e ( ſaith hee) 
that ſhall decide our controuerſies;' and when he had ſpoken m_ wordes, he went 
out of the fortification, and w che ſaw the enemie thief, h ercely ſet upon thi: 
then could not Varenus hold himſelfe within the rampier, bu bt law 

ſonable nw « Pulfuo caſt his pile at the enemie, and ſtrooke one we the multitude 
reg _ Came running out againſt him ; he being ſlaine, all caſt their weapons at 
| Mbcer or time of retrait: Pulfio had hus target ſtrooke throug h,and the 
py "wr hart uck of kh rdle : this chance Mar ide his carr hindered his 
right ont his ſword, in which «37g age the enemy preſſed hard 
Upon bim; Varenus came and reſcued him: immediatly the whole multitude, thinking 
= tobe ſlaine with the phe turned to Varenus,who ſpeedely betooke hes ro hi 
(word, and came to hand OO, ,and hanins flaine one be put the reſt ſomewhat 
backe. Shoe — Vp0n tha; ho fell dee —_ —— 
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COMMENTARIES, LIB.V. :; x99] 
bring cercumuented and in danger; and ſo both of them hauing ſlaine manie of the 
—_ , retired to their campe in ſafety to their grew (ar fortune caried 
45 well the contention , as the incounter of them both, that being enemies, they ne- 
wertheleſſe gane helpe to ſane each others life , in ſuch ſort, that it was not to bee jud- 
gedwhich of them deſeruedgreateſt honor, | 
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OBSERYATIONS, 


1,506. Ear inſerterh this accident of the two Centurions , as worthietg 
M5 be related amongſt the deeds of armes contained intheſe comme- 
WS; x , 
| SY taries: wherein we are firſt to obſerue the grounds of this quartel, 
33S) which wastheir continual ſtrife for place of preferment,which they 
ſought after by ſhewing their valour in time of danger , andapproouing their 
worth by the greatneſle of cheir deſert; a contention worthy the Roman dilſci- 
pline, and may ſerue for a paterne of true honour full of courage , accompli- 
ſhed with vertue . For theſe Simultates, which deſire of honor had caſt between 
them, brought forth emulation whichis the ſpur of verrue, far from cnmitie or 
hatefull contention: for the difference betweene theſe two qualitics.is, that en- 
mitie hunteth after deſtruRion , and onely reioiceth in thatwhich bringerhto 
our aduerfary vtter ruine , diſhonour or ill atchicuement : but emulation con- | 
renderh only by well deſcruing , to gaine the aduantageof another mans fame, 
that vſeth the ſame meanes to atraine to the like end; and is alwaics mixed with 
loue, in regard of the affinity of their afteQtions ,and the ſympathic of their de- 
ſires, not {ecking the ouerthrow of their Competitor, but ſuccouxinghim in 
time of danger , anddefending him from foule and vnfortunate calamitie , that 
he may ſtill continue to ſhew the greatnes of his worth by the oppoſition of in- 
ferior ations,which are as a lefler ſcantling of deſert to meaſure the eſtimation 
of the others honour, | | : -1h , 0363 
A vertue rarc and vnknowne in theſe daies , and would hardly find ſubjects 
to bereſident in,if ſhe ſhould offer her helpe in the courſe of our affaires,or ſue 
to be entertained by the crooked diſpoſitios of our times: for we can no ſooner 
conceiuethe thoughts that breed emulation, bur it rurnerh preſently to hatred, ' 
which is followed to the vttermoſt of our malice , and reſteth better ſatisfied 
with the miſerable end of our oppoſed partner, then with thouſand of Trophes 
deſeruedly erected to our honor. VVhich maketh me wonder,when I looke in- 
tothe difference oftheſe and thoſe ages, whether itwere the diſcipline of that 
time, which brought forth ſuch honelt efteRtes of verrue, to their glory and our 
ignominy,hauing learned better rules then were known vnto thenyzor whether 
the world weakened with age , want ſtrength in theſe times to bring foorthher 
creatures in that perfetion,, as it did in thoſe daies; or what other cauſe hath | 
made our worſt affections ſo violent , and our better facultics ſo remiſſe and 
negligent, that vertue hath na part in vs but wordes of praiſe, our whole prac- 
tile being conſecrated to ations of reproch. The iniuries, murthers , ſcanda- 


lous cariages of one towards an other, which in theſe daics are (o readily offe- 
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red, and ſo impaticnthie digeſted , will admur no ſatisfaction bur priuate com- 
bate, whichin the firſt monarchies was gratited only againſt ſtrangers, and for. 
raine enemies, as the only obieQs of armes and wrath , and fr gray of thatju- 
ſtice , which the priuare Forde ſhoulde execute: for they percciued that 
theſe ſingle bartels were , as ſparkles of ciuill diſcorde, and inteſtine warres ; 
although not ſo apparant in the generall viewe of theiritate , yer as odious 
in particular , andas diſhonourable to good gouernment. And if there were 
4 true recorde of ſuch , as haue beene either \lainc or wounded withintheſe 
fortie yeercs , cither inthis kingdome , or in France , or in Germanie, bythis 
licentious and brutiſh cuſtome z I make no queſtion , bur they woulde a- 
mount to a number capable of hat fearefull ſtile , which is artribured to ciuill 
Wares, | 
Neitheris there any lawe howe rigorous or harde ſocuer , that can giue re- 
liefe to this diſorder, but the reſtraint will drawe on as great cnormities, and as 
vntolerable ina good gouernment . Rotaris king of the Lumbardes forbade 
his ſubices this manner of combate; but ſhortlic after, hee was conſtrai- 
ned ro recall the edi&t, for the auoiding of greater cuils ; although hee pro- 
teſted the thing to bee both inhumane, and barbarous. The like edict was 
publiſhed in France by Philip the Faire , but was within ewo yeeres reuoked 
apaine , at the inſtante requeſt of his ſubieRes, in regarde of the murthers 
and afſaſinars committed in that kingdome ., The onelie remedie , that 
I finde to take effet in this caſe, was that of late time, which the Prince of Mel. 
phe in Piemont, inuented co preuent this euill: for perceiuing howe ordinarie 
quarrels and bloudſhed were in his campe , hee aſſigned a place berweene tyo 


bridges for the performance of the Duellwym, with this charge'; that hee | 
that had the worſt ſhoulde alwaics bee ſlaine, and caſt from the bridge into 
the water; the daunger joyned with diſhonour ( which by this decree atten- 


ded ſuch as vndertooke priuate combate ) made the ſoldiours wiſer in their 
cariage, andpur an end tg theirſedition andciujl! diſcordes, Bur that which is 
yetworlt of all, is that cuſtome hath now made it ſo familiar, that euery trifle 
ſeemeth ſufficient to call the matter to a priuate combarte z a crofle Jooke 
calleth an others mans honour in queſtion; bur the word lyc is of as great con- 
ſequence, as any ſtabbe or villanie whatſocuer. Whercat we may well wonder 
howe it happencth, that wee feele our ſelues ſo much exaſperated atthere- 
proch of that vice, which we ſo ordinarilie commit; for in the cuſtome of theſe 
times tocaſt vpon vs the lic , is the greateſt inijurie that wordes can doe vnto vs; 
and yet there is nothing more frequent in our mouth. It may be a propertic in 
our nature, to ſtand chiefely in the defence of that corruption vnto whichwee 
are moſt ſubic& : I ſpeakenot this ro qualife the fouleneſie of this vice; for 1 
holde a lierto bee a monſter in nature , one that contemneth God and feareth 
man, as an ancient father ſaith; but to ſhew the crookednefle of our diſpoſition 
in diſdaining to acknowledge that fault, which wee ſo commonlie commit. 
ButI would taine learne when honor firſt came to be meaſured with words , for 
fromthe beginning it was not ſo, Czſar was oftencalledto his face theefe, 
and dronkard, without any further matter; and the liberty of inucCtiues, which 

great 
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great pare vied one againſt an other,as it began, fo it ended with words. 
Ando I thinke our lie mighttoo , forI rake him that returneth the lie, and ſo 
ſetteth it reſt vnrill further proofe, to haue as great aduantagein the reputation 
of honor,as the former that firlt gaue the diſgrace; 


————— 


CHAP. XX, 


Cicero ſendeth to Czſar, at whoſe com ming 


the fiege was raiſed, and the Galles 


ouerthrowne. 
F 


w»" T length Cicero found meanes, by a Gall to aduertiſe Ceſar 
- of the danger wherein he was : who ſpeedily _ withtwo 
gions togiue him ſuccour ; the Neruy vnderſtanding of 


s Ce/ars approach, forſooke the ſiege and went to meet him. 

5/4 Nin obox/aom tobe {3s 0. ſtrong , and himſelfe 

not to haue aboue 700 0.men, incamped himſefe in _ of 

>2 aduantage; and ſought by counterfeiting feare , to he 

FI Y enemy to come and aſſault his campe, which he handled with 
that dexteritie, that the Galles came wp unto bim with a full aſſurance of* _— 
z4ne 


aw t 


but Ceſar ſending out two ſallies at two ſeneral gates of the campe, ouerthrew 
greateſt part of them, and poſſeſt the reſt of their armes and} ended that war, 


